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PREFACE 

MOST  of  us  have  our  hobbies.  For  some  time 
the  toboggan  and  how  to  use  it  has  been  mine. 
I  am  afraid  that,  like  other  horses,  my  hobby  is 
not  altogether  free  from  vice.  In  the  past  he 
has  occasionally  been  guilty  of  boring.  This 
time  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  bit  between 
his  teeth  and  fairly  bolted,  and  I  must  ride  him 
to  as  good  a  finish  as  I  may. 

Tobogganing  on  crooked  runs  is  a  sport 
which  is  steadily  increasing  in  popularity  year 
by  year  ;  but  it  is  a  sport  without  a  literature. 
With  the  exception  of  the  past  numbers  of 
the  '  Alpine  Post,'  which  are  not  accessible  to 
most  people,  there  is  no  place  to  which  tobog- 
ganers can  turn  for  information  about  their 
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favourite  sport.  This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency  ;  to  show  how  the  sport 
has  gradually  developed  into  its  present  form, 
and  to  give  an  answer  to  the  many  questions 
about  runs,  toboggans,  and  methods  of  riding 
which  new-comers  are  constrained  to  ask  each 
year. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  most 
heartily  the  many  tobogganers  who  have 
assisted  me  in  my  work  with  contributions, 
information,  or  criticism  ;  and  I  would  par- 
ticularly mention  Messrs.  Bulpett  and  Freeman. 
Without  the  information  given  me  by  these 
gentlemen,  much  of  the  early  history  of  the 
sport  must  have  been  omitted.  To  Mr.  Strick- 
land I  am  also  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions. He  has  placed  the  pages  of  the  '  Alpine 
Post '  unreservedly  at  my  disposal,  both  for 
information  and  for  illustrations  ;  and  he  has 
also  assisted  me  with  a  chapter  on  the  tobog- 
ganing of  the  last  two  years.  For  the  chapter 
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on  the  difficult  question  of  ladies'  riding  and 
equipment  I  am  equally  indebted  to  a  lady 
who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  '  Lady-Tobogganer.'  My  best 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mrs.  Main  and  Mr.  L. 
Eisner  for  the  photographs  from  which  many 
of  my  illustrations  are  taken. 

But  for  the  greater  part  of  this  attempt  I 
am  myself  responsible,  and  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  shirk  anything  which  that  responsi- 
bility may  involve.  Of  the  difficulties  of 
writing  clear  and  practical  hints  to  beginners 
no  one,  perhaps,  is  so  well  aware  as  the  writer. 
But  I  welcome  criticism.  For  if  my  views  are 
sound,  criticism  can  but  strengthen  me  ;  if  I 
have  fallen  into  error,  those  who  point  out  my 
mistakes  will  have  a  claim  upon  my  gratitude 
in  helping  forward  the  best  interests  of  the  sport 
I  have  learnt  to  love. 

HARRY   GIBSON. 
ST.  MORITZ  :  August  7,  1894. 
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CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCTORY 


'WE   Swiss   looked   upon    tobogganing   as  a   fitting 
amusement  for  children,  until  you  Englishmen  came 
among  us  and  made  of  it  a  sport  for  men  ;  now  you 
have  gone  still  further— you  have  made  that  sport  an 
art.'     So  spoke  Herr  Peter  Badrutt  while  addressing 
the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing  Club  in   1894,  and  his 
words  sum  up  shortly  the  way  in  which  a  new  sport 
has  arisen  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.     Starting  from 
small  beginnings,  originally,  as  he  says,  nothing  more 
than  an  amusement  for  children,  a  grand  sport  has 
been  gradually  growing  up,  and  one  which  is  already 
worthy  to  rank  high  among  the  sports  of  Englishmen. 
In   comparison  with   other  sports   its   history  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  may  appear  insignificant ; 
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but  in  this  short  time  its  growth  has  been  so  rapid, 
and  it  has  been  developed  upon  such  novel  lines, 
that,  if  it  cannot  look  back  upon  a  lengthy  past,  it 
can,  at  any  rate,  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  great 
future. 

Modern  tobogganing,  or  coasting,  as  practised  at 
the  two  well-known  winter  resorts  of  Davos  and  St. 
Moritz,  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  what  most  people 
imagine  it.  A  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  had  only 
seen  tobogganing  in  its  very  simplest  form,  on  those 
rare  occasions  on  which  it  was  possible  in  England, 
refused  to  admit  for  one  moment  that  the  terms  '  skill ' 
or  '  science '  could  by  any  possibility  be  applicable 
to  such  an  amusement.  He  dismissed  the  subject 
contemptuously  as  '  a  form  of  lunacy  which  consisted 
in  sitting  on  a  thing  like  a  tea  tray  and  letting  your- 
self slide  to  the  bottom  of  a  hill.'  As  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  England  and  elsewhere  who  are 
of  the  same  opinion  as  this  gentleman,  who,  like  him, 
have  never  passed  a  winter  in  the  Alps,  and  so  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  what  lengths 
this  sport  has  been  carried,  it  may  be  well  to  show  at 
once  how  and  why  it  is  that  tobogganing  in  the  Alps 
is  such  a  different  thing  from  the  same  form  of 
amusement  as  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  sit  upon  our    '  tea 
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trays.'     We  used  to  do  so  in  years  gone  by;   but 
times  have  changed,  and  in  the  most  modern  racing 
position  we  lie  flat  upon  our  faces  and  '  ride/  as  it  is 
called,  head  foremost,  steering  or  checking  the  pace 
as  may  be  desired  by  means  of  iron  teeth  (called 
rakes)  which  are  fastened  to  the  toes  of  our  boots. 
It  is  true  that  the  sitting  position  still  exists.     In  one 
of  the  great  annual  races  no  other  position  is  per- 
mitted ;  but  this  is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  is  not  in 
any  sense  modern  tobogganing.     The  head-foremost 
position  is  so  much  faster  and  safer,  and  gives  so 
much  greater  control  over  the  '  tea  tray,'  that,  were  it 
not  for   the   race   in   question,    the   sitting   position 
would  have  died  out  long  ago,  at. any  rate  as  far  as 
the  men  are   concerned.     The   ladies,  however  (for 
ladies  go  in  for  the  sport  with  just  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  men),  still  cling  fondly  to  the  old  position. 
They  say  it  is  more  comfortable  and  '  more  dignified ' 
than   the  other,  and   no   amount   of  reasoning  can 
induce  them  to  leave  it  for  more  modern  methods. 
Still  this  does  not  affect  the  original  statement  that 
the  modern  racing  position  is  head-foremost. 

The  'tea  tray'  has  long  broken  loose  from  its 
primeval  simplicity.  It  is  no  longer  that  flat,  simple 
construction  that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  hour  of  five  o'clock.  It  has 
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developed,  changing  its  shape,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  perfected  as  a  racing  machine  as  the  years 
have  gone  by.  An  infinity  of  time  and  labour  has 
been  devoted  to  its  improvement,  and  .now— now  it 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  put  together  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples. Jt  may  not  be  the  best  shape  possible—we 
may  yet  obtain  something  faster  and  more  easily 
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steered — but  it  is  at  present  the  most  satisfactory 
racing  machine  that  the  brains  of  many  inventors 
have  been  able  to  devise.  Built  entirely  of  the  best 
steel,  running  lightly  and  gracefully  upon  its  round 
spring  runners,  it  looks  what  it  is  meant  to  be — the 
embodiment  of  all  that  man  can  desire  for  rapid 
motion  and  easy  steering  upon  ice  or  snow. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  important  feature  of 
tobogganing  in  the  Alps,  the  point  in  which  it  differs 
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essentially   from   all   other  forms   of  the   sport — the 
shape  of  the  artificial  runs. 

In  Canada,  Russia,  and  other  places,  where 
tobogganing  is  one  of  the  regular  winter  amusements, 
artificial  runs  have  reached  a  very  high  stage  of 
development.  But  in  these  places  the  runs  or  slides 
are  almost  always  quite  straight,  or  if  they  change 
direction  at  all  they  do  so  in  a  gradual  curve.  Such 
things  as  sharp  corners  are  unknown.  In  the  Alps, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the  principal  artificial  runs 
are  made  to  twist  about  in  every  direction.  Every 
variety  of  turn,  from  the  sharp  right-angled  corner 
to  the  most  gentle  curve,  is  to  be  found  there. 
The  slope  of  the  ground  changes  every  few  yards, 
sometimes  even  running  upwards  instead  of  down- 
wards. Leaps,  or  sudden  depressions  which  cause 
the  machine  to  leave  the  ground  and  shoot  through 
the  air  before  touching  the  ground  again,  are  in- 
troduced. The  great  object  in  building  a,  run  is  to 
make  it  difficult  as  well  as  fast.  And  herein  lies 
the  charm  of  tobogganing  in  the  Alps.  Men  soon 
get  tired  of  perpetually  plunging  down  the  straight 
shoots  of  Canada.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
nerve,  but  no  s-kill  to  speak  of.  Here,  however,  all 
is  changed.  There  is  always  something  to  be  learnt, 
some  new  experiment  to  be  made  in  riding  some 
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particular  difficulty.  The  simple  amusement  has 
become  a  splendid  sport,  and  one  which  never  palls. 
It  is  a  sport,  too,  which  appeals  to  all  Englishmen,  as 
it  calls  into  play  all  those  qualities  for  which  England 
as  a-  nation  is  famous.  The  decision  quickly  called 
for  and  instantaneously  carried  out,  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  pluck,  nerve,  resource,  and  activity,  the 
quick  eye  for  a  curve,  the  necessity  for  hand  and 
eye  to  work  exactly  together — all  these  endear  it  to 
the  sportsman  as  a  pastime  worthy  of  the  name  of 
sport. 

The  most  famous  of  the  crooked  runs  of  the  Alps 
is  the  Cresta  Run  of  St.  Moritz,  which  has  been  well 
called  'the  steeplechase  course  of  the  tobogganing 
world.'  It  is  now  a  masterpiece  which  it  has  taken 
many  years  to  produce.  For  ten  years  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bulpett,  the  president  of  the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing 
Club,  has  laboured  to  bring  this  run  closer  to  per- 
fection, and  year  by  year  it  has  improved  under  his 
care,  until  now,  in  1894,  it  occupies  the  proud  position 
of  being  the  most  sporting  run  in  the  world.  This 
splendid  run  will  be  fully  described  later  ;  at  this 
point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  in  what  its  greatness 
consists. 

When  an  ice  run  turns  a  sharp  corner,  the  outside 
of  the  curve  has  to  be  banked  up.  If  there  were  no 
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hanks  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  toboggan 
turn  on  the  slippery  ice.  Even  cyclists,  who  do  not 
travel  at  anything  like  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  a 
toboggan,  and  whose  tracks  are  by'  no  means  so 
slippery  as  the  smooth  iced  surface  of  an  artificial 
run,  have  found  it  necessary  to  bank  up  the  ends  of 
their  racing  tracks  in  order  to  go  round  them  fast. 
The  corners  on  a  toboggan  run  are  banked  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  banks  are  set  at  a  far  steeper  angle. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  turn  is  so  sharp  and  the 
pace  so  great  that  the  banks  have  to  be  almost 
perpendicular. 

On  the  Cresta  Run  the  banks  are  constructed 
with  fiendish  ingenuity,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while 
a  toboggan  can  turn  the  corner  in  safety  at  a  particular 
rate  of  speed,  yet  if  it  goes  a  little  too  fast  the  pace 
will  carry  it  up  and  over  the  bank,  to  plunge  into  the 
soft  snow  at  the  side  of  the  run.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  margin  for  error,  as  the  banks  are  never  built 
higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  racing,  of 
course,  the  object  of  each  man  is  to  go  round  the 
corners  as  fast  as  possible,  and  this  is  where  the  skill 
of  the  finished  tobogganer  comes  in.  The  crack 
rider  will  choose  to  a  nicety  the  fastest  course  round 
each  bank,  and  will  steer  his  machine  exactly  along 
that  course.  He  will  go  round  every  bank  at  the 
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maximum  speed  consistent  with  safety,  while  the  less 
skilful  rider,  trying  to  imitate  him,  will  find  that 
without  such  skill  he  must  either  go  slower  or  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  by  going  over  the  top.  A 
lady,  exasperated  by  a  series  of  falls,  once  described 
tobogganing  on  the  Cresta  as  'marrying  in  haste  and 
repenting  at  leisure.' 

On  this  run,  too,  the  tobogganer  realises  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  '  Misfortunes  never  come 
singly.'  The  main  difficulties  are  all  complicated 
ones.  A  sharp  turn  is  closely  followed  by  at  least 
one— more  often  two— others,  and  the  bewildered 
novice  is  liable  to  feel  lost  when  adventuring  its  mazes 
for  the  first  time.  In  fact,  there  is  a  dubious  story 
sometimes  told  to  the  effect  that  a  gentleman  from 
Davos  in  his  first  essay  on  the  Cresta  Run,  being 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  unexpected  steepness  of 
the  '  Church  Leap,'  imagined  that  he  must  in  some 
way  have  got  out  of  the  run  without  knowing  it,  and 
promptly  threw  himself  off  his  toboggan.  The  truth 
of  this  tale  I  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  for. 

The  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt  causes  the 
Cresta  Run  to  suffer  somewhat  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  see  it  every  winter.  They  are  apt  to  pass 
unheeded  or  accept  as  matters  of  course  the  many 
wonders  that  are  gathered  together  in  that  transparent 
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structure,  which  is  in  reality  a  marvel  of  which  St. 
Moritz  may  well.be  proud.  How  neat  and  clean 
and  bright  it  looks  as  we  see  it  from  the  grand  stand 
on  one  of  those  beautiful  sunny  days  like  the  Grand 
National  race  day  of  1894  !  The  stands  are  crowded 


View  of  the  Grand  Stands  on  Race  Day  : 
Cresta  Run,  St.  Moritz 

with  spectators,  eagerly  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
various  competitors.  Although  it  is  not  yet  nine 
o'clock  there  are  many  ladies  among  them,  whose 
bright  summer  dresses  and  parasols  present  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  winter  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  which 
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is  spread  over  all  the  country  round  us.  But  summer 
clothing  and  parasols  are  necessary ;  for,  despite  the 
fact  that  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  landscape  is 
white  with  snow,  despite  the  early  hour  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  freezing  hard  in  the  shade,  the  sun's  rays  are 
beating  down  upon  us  with  an  almost  tropical  heat — 
a  combination  of  summer  and  winter  which  no  one 
who  has  not  experienced  it  would  believe  possible. 

As  there  are  still  a  few  minutes  before  the  race 
commences,  we  have  time  to  glance  round  us  and 
take  a  look  at  those  portions  of  the  run  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  stands.  The  actual  starting-place  is 
not  visible,  but  we  get  an  excellent  view  of  the  most 
difficult  corners.  On  our  right  is  the  long  steep  slope 
leading  from  the  'Stable  Junction'  to  the  'Church 
Leap.'  Straight  below  us  in  the  shadow  of  the  pine 
trees  looms  that  huge,  gloomy-looking  bank — the  first 
bank  of  the  leap — which  turns  the  course  at  a  sharp 
angle  and  is  the  greatest  difficulty  on  the  run. 
Further  to  our  left  are  the  second  and  third  banks, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  curves-  is  rendered  very 
striking  by  the  glittering  light  which  is  reflected  back 
from  their  smooth  icy  surface.  The  run  then  dis- 
appears behind  the  hill,  and  we  lose  sight  of  it  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  it  comes 
into  view  again  at  those  famous  right-angled  corners 
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'Battledore'  and  'Shuttlecock.'  Far  away  in  the 
distance  a  broad  silver  streak  amid  the  trees  betrays 
the  position  of  the  '  straight.' 

High  up  on  the  hill  behind  us  stands  the  telegraph 
board,  upon  which  the  time  of  each  competitor  will 
be  displayed  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  course. 
On  a  crooked  run  like  this  it  is  impossible  for  two 
men  to  race  down  side  by  side,  so  all  races  are 
decided  by  the  time  test,  the  winner  being  the  man 
who  makes  the  fastest  aggregate  time  on  three 
courses.  There  is  also  a  special  prize  for  the  man 
who  makes  the  fastest  single  course  during  the  day's 
racing.  By  the  printed  race  cards  distributed  among 
the  spectators  they  can  tell  the  names  of  the  various 
competitors  and  the  order  in  which  the  men  will  start 
for  each  course,  this  order  of  starting  having  been 
decided  by  lot  some  time  previously. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  hour.  The  village  clock  is  striking 
nine,  and  sharp  to  the  appointed  time  the  first  com- 
petitor is  started  on  his  way.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of 
the  favourites  for  the  race,  and  as  the  skim  of  his 
runners  is  heard  along  the  '  Terrace '  the  crowd  bends 
forward  eagerly  to  see  how  he  will  acquit  himself.  A 
pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  darts  into  sight 
at  the  'Stable  Junction,'  and  dives  head-foremost  down 
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the  slope  to  the  '  Church  Leap.'  To  the 'uninitiated 
it  is  awful.  There  is  something  uncanny  in  watching 
that  motionless  figure  borne  swiftly  to  what  seems 
certain  destruction  on  that  grim  black  bank  below. 
But  suddenly  there  comes  a  change.  Like  a  flash  he 
leaps  back  upon  his  machine,  and  as  he  digs  the  steel 
rakes  on  his  feet  hard  into  the  ice  the  speed  percep- 
tibly slackens.  As  he  takes  the  leap  the  machine 
swings  round  sharply  to  the  left  as  though  of  its  own 
accord,  and  he  turns  the  corner  beautifully  on  a  fast 
low  course.  Another  turn  to  the  right,  and  again 
sharp  round  to  the  left,  and  his  friends  heave  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  he  gets  through  in  safety,  and,  swinging 
off  the  third  bank  like  a  stone  from  a  sling,  shoots 
away  out  of  sight  down  the  'straight  to  "Battledore."' 
But  his  dangers  are  by  no  means  over  yet,  and 
every  eye  is  turned  towards  '  Battledore,'  to  watch  for 
his  reappearance.  After  what  seems  an  age,  but  is  in 
reality  only  a  few  seconds,  he  comes  into  sight  again, 
braking  hard  up  the  'Rise,'  but  travelling  very  fast — 
too  fast,  almost,  for,  see,  he  is  nearly  over  '  Battle- 
dore '  !  Surely  he  can  never  get  round  '  Shuttlecock  ' 
at  that  pace  !  He's  fallen  !  No !  ...  Yes  !  ...  No ! 
One  last  supreme  effort— a  well-timed  swing  just 
when  all  seemed  lost — has  pulled  him  through,  and 
he  races  fast  round  the  tops  of  the  banks  of  '  Shuttle- 
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cock  '  and  the  '  Stream  Corner '  into  the  straight, 
down  which  he  flies  with  ever-increasing  speed,  a 
diminishing  speck  in  the  distance,  till  he  rounds 
'Bulpett's  Corner'  and  disappears  from  our  sight. 
Then,  skimming  down  the  '  Cresta  Leap '  and  past 


'Leaping  high  into  the  air  as  he  tops  the  brow  of  the  hill" 

the  winning-post  at  a  pace  which  is  now  little  short 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  he  tears  up  the  steep  slope 
'at  the  finish,  leaping  high  into  the  air  as  he  tops  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  ends  his  wild  career  at  last  in 
the  snow  which  marks  the  confines  of  the  run. 
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As  he  passed  the  winning-post  the  flag-man  has 
dropped  his  flag  and  thus  signalled  the  time-keeper  to 
stop  the  watch  ;  and  almost  before  our  competitor, 
flushed  with  excitement  and  panting  from  the  exertions 
he  has  gone  through,  has  had  time  to  pick  himself 
up  off  his  machine  the  flag-man  has  called  out  his 
time,  having  read  through  his  telescope  the  figures 
displayed  upon  the  telegraph  board  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  as  the  other  com 
petitors  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Some 
ride  well ;  others,  less  skilful,  go  more  slowly ;  some  few 
come  to  grief  in  trying  to  go  faster  than  their  skill 
will  permit  and  take  a  tumble  in  the  snow.  Serious 
accidents  are  fortunately  rare,  and  as  a  rule  the  luck- 
less wight  who  has  fallen  picks  himself  up  at  once 
amid  the  mingled  cheers  and  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors. We  spend  a  pleasant  and  interesting  morning 
watching  the  races,  and  when  it  is  all  over  and  we 
make  the  best  of  our  way  homewards  those  of  us  who 
have  never  seen  it  before  realise  .that  we  have  been 
gazing  at  a  spectacle  which  we  are  never  likely  to  see 
elsewhere.  The  excitement  of  watching  men  racing 
neck  and  neck  may  be  wanting,  the  pace  may  not  be 
quite  so  great  as  that  on  the  straight  shoots  of  Canada, 
but  the  interest  never  flags  and  there  is  sufficient 
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pace  and  more  than  enough  excitement  in  watching 
the  different  methods  of  mastering  a  difficult  turn  to 
satisfy  most  people. 

But  if  the  spectators  are  excited  what  must  be 
the  sensations  of  those  who  are  racing  ?  How  can 
I  best  attempt  to  describe  them  ?  That  strange  thrill 
— is  it  nervousness  or  what  ? — that  shoots  through  a 
man  as  he  rushes  down  at  the  leap  ;  that  mad 
feeling  of  triumph  which  comes  over  him  as  he  feels 
that  the  difficulty  is  safely  past ;  the  wild  excitement 
of  flying  down  the  straight.  I  can  call  to  mind  no 
other  sport  which  has  sensations  like  it,  no  sport  in 
which  the  brain  seems  to  act  so  rapidly  and  con- 
tinuously, and  none  which  at  the  same  time  compels 
excitement  and  demands  a  cool  clear  head  to  such  an 
extent  as  tobogganing  on  the  Cresta  Run. 

But  the  Cresta  is  by  no  means  the  only  run  of 
this  kind  in  the  Alps.  It  is  the  longest  and  most 
difficult,  and  is  not  a  run  to  be  lightly  undertaken  by 
the  novice  ;  but  there  are  many  others  of  a  less 
arduous  character  on  which  he  can  disport  himself  in 
safety,  and  yet  find  sufficient  difficulties  to  render 
them  interesting.  At  Davos  there  is  the  Buol  Run, 
the  oldest  run  in  the  Alps,  and  also  a  pleasant  little 
run  engineered  and  financed  by  Mr.  Dobson,  an 
annual  visitor  to  that  place.  At  St.  Moritz,  besides 
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the  Cresta,  there  are  the  Village  and  Lake  Runs. 
All  these  are  artificial  ice  runs  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty,  and  those  who  cannot  manage  to  suit  their 
tastes  on  one  or  other  of  them  must  indeed  be 
difficult  to  please.  The  youthful  athlete,  to  whom 
the  finesse  and  science  of  riding  on  an  ice  run  do  not 
appeal,  will  find  an  outlet  for  his  energies  on  the 
Klosters  road  near  Davos.  This  is  an  ordinary  post 
road,  full  of  twists  and  turns,  very  steep,  and  that 
portion  of  it  over  which  racing  takes  place  is  nearly 
two  miles  long.  The  corners  are  not  banked,  the 
road  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  on  a  day  when  the 
snow  is  deep  and  the  going  heavy  the  most  vigorous 
athlete  will  find  that  he  has  had  more  than  enough 
exercise  by  the  time  that  he  has  raced  down  to  the 
bottom. 

The  great  annual  events  in  the  tobogganing 
world  are  the  International  Races  at  Davos  and  the 
Grand  National  Race  at  St.  Moritz. 

The  International  Races  are  usually  run  some 
time  in  the  middle  of  January.  There  are  at  present 
two — one  open  to  all  classes  of  machines  ridden  in 
any  position,  the  other  confined  to  the  machine  of 
the  country  ridden  in  a  sitting  position.  There  are 
rumours  that  in  1895  there  is  to  be  yet  another 
addition  in  the  shape  of  an  International  Race  for 
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ladies.  Some  gentlemen  have  already  given  a 
challenge  cup  for  the  purpose,  and  the  details  of  the 
race  are  being  arranged.  The  Grand  National  Race 
at  St.  Moritz  takes  place  on  the  Cresta  Run,  usually 
about  a  month  after  the  International  Races. 

There  is  much  friendly  rivalry  between  Davos 
and  St.  Moritz,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  excitement 
runs  high  as  the  time  draws  near  for  one  of  these 
annual  contests.  Representatives  are  chosen  from 
each  club,  and  the  competition  for  the  handsome 
challenge  trophies  is  very  keen. 

Much  might  be  written  about  the  sunny  skies,  the 
splendid  winter  weather  of  the  Alps,  the  lovely 
scenery  amid  which  we  race,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  what  manner  of  sport  this  is,  and  those  \ 
who  would  follow  it  further  will  find  it  fully  described 
in  the  body  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER   II 

HISTORICAL 

THE  word  'Toboggan'  is  said  to  have  originated 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  who  applied  it 
to  the  flat  wooden  sledges  which  they  used  for 
carrying  provisions  from  camp  to  camp.  From 
them  the  use  of  the  toboggan  spread  to  the  more 
civilised  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  for  many  years 
tobogganing  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  great 
winter  amusement  of  that  country.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  taken  up  keenly  in  the  United  States, 
where  '  coasting '  and  '  Bob-sleighing '  have  now 
become  very  popular.  Tobogganing  also  obtains 
among  the  English  colony  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
an  excellent  double  'slide'  is  'constructed  every 
winter.  But  tobogganing  as  practised  at  these 
various  centres  has  had  little  or  no  bearing  upon 
its  development  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  to  dwell  further  upon  it  here. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  out  when  the  toboggan  or 
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coaster  first  made  its  appearance  in  Switzerland. 
We  can  trace  it  back  a  very  long  way  in  Swiss 
history,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  actual  intro- 
duction into  the  country.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  but  leaves  us  in 
happy  ignorance  as  to  how  or  why.  Perhaps  we 
may  assume  that  in  the  degenerate  days  of  the 
Empire  the  Roman  soldiers  were  too  lazy  to 
care  about  the  long  weary  tramp  down  the  snowy 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  preferred  the  easier  and 
more  exciting  method  of  sliding  down.  Their 
shields  would  be  the  most  natural  things  to  use  as 
toboggans,  since  they  were  always  at  hand  and 
would  slip  nicely  over  the  snow.  It  is  amusing  to 
imagine  a  Roman  legion  coming  down  a  pass, 
seated  on  their  shields  and  steering  with  spears. 
The  only  objection  is  that  their  shields  would 
probably  run  away  with  them,  and  leave  them  at 
the  mercy  of  any  rustic  they  might  meet  at  the 
bottom.  In  reality  this  is  not  such  an  improbable 
guess  as  to  the  origin  of  tobogganing  in  Switzerland 
as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight.  To  this  day  sports- 
men shooting  in  the  Himalayas  are  wont  to  make 
use  of  the  tin  basins,  which  form  part  of  their  camp 
equipment,  to  toboggan  down  the  passes.  It  is  not 
such  a  very  long  stretch  from  the  tin  basin  to  the 
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Roman  shield  after  all.  However,  whether  the 
toboggan  owes  its  introduction  into  Switzerland  to 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  soldiery  or  to  the 
genius  of  the  Caesars,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
been  in  existence  there  for  many  centuries  as  a 
practical  means  of  descending  snow  slopes  and 
carrying  provisions  upon  level  ground. 

To  turn  to  more  historic  times.  Tobogganing 
was  never  taken  up  seriously  as  an  amusement  until 
Englishmen  began  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
Alps  for  the  winter.  The  earliest  of  the  winter 
resorts  was  Davos-Platz,  some  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  which  was  then  only  a  small  Alpine  village, 
but  has  since  expanded  into  a  place  of  over  five 
thousand  inhabitants. 

In  1877  the  English  colony  at  Davos  was  a  very 
small  one,  but  like  most  English  colonies  they  were 
determined  to  get  as  much  amusement  out  of  the 
winter  as  possible.  Snow  slopes  naturally  suggested 
tobogganing  ;  the  machine  of  the  country,  the  com- 
mon wooden  coaster,  supplied  -the  place  of  the 
toboggan.  The  Englishman  borrowed  any  kind  of 
coaster  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  in  fearless 
ignorance  as  to  the  correct  names  for  things, 
dubbed  it  a  toboggan,  a  name  which  has  been 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  racing  machines  ever  since. 
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Having  no  one  to  teach  him  any  better  he  rode  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Swiss  peasants,  sitting  up 
and  steering  with  his  feet. 

At  first  he  was  content  with  sliding  down  straight 
snow  slopes,  but  after  a  short  time  he  grew  am- 
bitious, and  tried  the  winding  footpath  behind  the 
Buol  Hotel  which  was  afterwards  to  become  so 
celebrated  as  the  Buol  Run.  Then  going  further 
afield,  steep  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  the 
Clavadel  road  and  the  steep  winding  post  road  to 
Klosters,  were  utilised  and  found  to  provide  excellent 
amusement.  The  sport  was  improving,  but  still  he 
was  not  satisfied.  The  nature  of  the  Englishman 
is  competition.  Whether  riding,  driving,  walking, 
running,  or  sliding  down  a  hill  he  must  race,  other- 
wise the  amusement  palls  on  him.  So  toboggan 
racing  began,  and  naturally  as  competition  grew 
keen  improvements  were  introduced.  No  longer 
content  to  ride  upon  a  hired  steed,  he  purchased 
one  for  himself.  He  tried  to  make  it  faster  by 
lengthening  the  runners,  and  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  seat.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  add  weights 
to  it  to  increase  his  pace,  though  in  those  days 
this  proceeding  was  looked  upon  as  somewhat  un- 
sportsmanlike. He  added  a  cushion  which  made 
his  boneshaker  more  comfortable  to  sit  upon,  and 
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finally — most  important  improvement  of  all — some 
genius  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  intro- 
duced short  wooden  pegs,  which  not  only  supplanted 
the  feet  for  steering,  but  could  be  used  to  pole  the 
machine  along  when  the  going  was  heavy. 

Tobogganing  was  now  firmly  established  as  a 
popular  amusement,  but  it  might  have  remained  a 
long  time  at  this  stage  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impetus  it  received  through  the  action  of  three 
Englishmen  residing  at  Davos,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Symonds, 
M.  Horan,  and  P.  Broadbent.  In  the  winter  of 
1882-3  it  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  how  their  countrymen  would 
fare  when  pitted  against  the  native  Swiss.  To  this 
end  they  organised  an  International  Race  to  take 
place  on  the  steep  post  road  to  Klosters,  which  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  tobogganers  as  an 
excellent  course,  and  was  about  the  best  that  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  This  race  has 
since  become  an  annual  event,  and  so  satisfactory 
has  the  Klosters  course  proved,  -that,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  attractions  of  the  ice  runs  which  have  since 
come  into  existence,  all  the  International  Races 
except  one  have  been  held  upon  it.  Full  particulars 
as  to  this  road  will  be  found  later  in  the  chapter  on 
'  Toboggan  Runs.'  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
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the  course  is  a  little  under  two  miles  long,  very  steep 
and  is  full  of  twists  and  turns,  so  that  it  is  an 
excellent  test  of  tobogganing  skill.  The  race  is 
always  run  in  one  heat,  the  competitors  starting  after 
one  another  at  minute  intervals  ;  and  their  times 


'  Passing '  on  the  Klosters  Road 

being  taken  by  two  watch-holders,  one  at  the  start, 
the  other  at  the  finish,  by  means  of  two  watches  set 
exactly  together. 

The     first      International     Race     was     run    on 
February   12,    1883.     A  fresh  fall  of  snow   the  day 
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before  rendered  the  going  fearfully  heavy,  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  race  was  duly  brought  off.  As  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances  the  race 
was  won  by  the  men  whose  strength  enabled  them 
to  pole  their  machines  along  quickest  through  the 
deep  snow. 

Twenty-one   competitors  of  various  nationalities 
started,  and  the  race  resulted  as  follows  : — 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

min.  sec. 

(  P.  Minsch  . 

Swiss         .        .        .1 

(  G.  P.  Robertson 

Australian          .        ,  ' 

9     J5 

3 

C.  Buol 

Swiss 

9     5i 

4 

C.  Palmy    . 

•  *        •         • 

9      53 

It  is  curious  that  a  race  lasting  over  nine  and  a 
quarter  minutes  should  have  resulted  in  a  dead  heat, 
more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  men 
were  racing  against  time,  and  neither  could  possibly 
tell  what  the  other  was  doing.  The  dead  heaters 
were  big  men  of  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  were 
both  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  future  years 
— Minsch  as  a  winner  of  a  great  many  races,  and 
Robertson  as  an  organiser  of  the  sport.  Peter 
Minsch  was  the  Klosters  postman,  and  it  was  part  of 
his  daily  duties  to  go  down  the  road  to  Klosters.  As 
he  performed  this  duty  upon  his  '  coaster '  and  'took 
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advantage  of  it  to  practise  pegging,  his  great  success 
as  a  tobogganer  will  be  readily  understood. 

Next  year  (1884)  the  race  took  place  on  February  7. 
The  course  was  in  much  better  condition  for  racing, 
and  consequently  the  times  were  much  faster. 
Twenty  competitors  started  and  the  race  resulted  as 
follows  : — 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

P.  Minsch   . 
(  C.  Digby  Jones  . 
-.  W.  Horn  blower  . 
(  J.  Vetsch    . 

Swiss 
English      .        .        .  ) 

Swiss          !        !        J 

min.  sec. 
6      35 

6     40 

In  the  winter  of  1884-5  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds, 
seeing  that  the  race  had  now  become  a  permanent 
institution,  presented  a  silver  challenge  cup  to  be 
held  by  the  winner  for  one  year.  The  conditions  at 
first  were  that  the  cup  should  become  the  property 
of  anyone  who  could  hold  it  for  two  successive  years, 
but  these  conditions  have  since  been  changed,  and 
the  cup  cannot  now  be  won  outright  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  first  race  for  the  cup  was  run  on  January  27, 
1885.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  race 
Herr  Minsch  failed  to  carry  off  first  prize,  being 
defeated  after  a  splendid  struggle  by  an  Englishman, 
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Mr.  G.  Dale,  who  thus   became  the  first  holder  of 
the  cup. 


RESULT 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

min.  sec. 

I 

2 

G.  Dale       . 
P.  Minsch  . 

English      . 
Swiss 

6     35 
6     36 

3 

Harold  Freeman 

English 

o     40 

4 

F.  Henderson     . 

ii            ... 

6     41 

Mr.  Harold  Freeman,  who  occupied  the  third 
place  in  the  race,  was  now  making  his  first  appearance 
as  a  tobogganer.  Although  one  of  the  best  men  who 
ever  got  on  a  toboggan,  fortune  has  never  yet  smiled 
on  him  in  any  of  the  great  races.  He  has  won 
innumerable  lesser  races  on  the  Buol  Run  and 
elsewhere,  but  by  some  strange  freak  of  fortune  has 
never  managed  to  get  actually  first  in  the  Inter- 
national. Again  and  again  he  has  finished  second, 
third,  or  fourth  ;  once,  in  1891,  he  made  a  dead  heal 
with  two  others  for  first  place,  but  lost,  on  running  it 
off.  Such  a  skilful  rider  certainly  deserves  to  have  met 
with  better  luck.  But  if  he  has-  not  succeeded  in 
winning  he  has  made  his  name  famous  in  other  direc- 
tions. No  one  has  done  more  for  the  sport  at  Davos 
than  he.  He  has  watched  over  it  from  the  days  of 
its  infancy,  and  under  his  able  rule  the  Buol  Run 
gradually  became  one  of  the  most  noted  runs  in  the 
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Alps.  When  he  left  Switzerland  in  1892  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  only  for  a  time)  tobogganing  at  Davos  suffered 
a  loss  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  find  anyone  of  sufficient  experience  or 
capacity  to  fill  his  place. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  tobogganing  at 
St.  Moritz,  another  Alpine  village  in  the  neighbouring 
valley,  which  had  also  been  growing  as  a  winter  resort, 
although  in  numbers  its  colony  was  still  far  behind 
that  of  Davos. 

As  the  winter  visitors  became  more  numerous, 
tobogganing  had  developed  upon  very  much,  the 
same  lines  as  at  Davos,  and  no  doubt  those  who  went 
over  the  pass  from  St.  Moritz  to  Davos  to  take  part 
in  the  annual  race  got  many  a  wrinkle  on  racing  and 
other  matters  from  the  older  colony.  But  at  St. 
Moritz  there  was  no  road  like  that  at  Klosters  which 
would  make  a  really  good  course.  Such  roads  as 
existed — the  Cresta  road,  and  that  from  the  Kulm  Hotel 
down  through  the  village— were  used  certainly,  but 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  tobogganing 
spirit,  and  so  runs  were  constructed  at  more  suitable 
places.  The  Lake  Run  was  the  earliest  of  these.  It 
started  from  the  Kulm  Hotel  and  ran  down  the  foot- 
path to  the  Beaurivage  Hotel,  passing  through  a  gate- 
way which  had  a  straw  dummy  fastened  to  the  post 
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on  the  outside  of  the  curve  to  prevent  accidents.  It 
then  turned  to  the  left  down  the  main  road,  and  some 
seventy  yards  further  on  again  turned  sharp  to  the 
right,  and  ran  down  over  the  meadows  on  to  the 
frozen  lake,  where  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  continue 
as  far  as  he  or  she  pleased,  or  until  the  impetus  gained 
in  descending  the  steep  slope  on  to  it  was  lost. 

In  process  of  time  it  was  found  that  it  was  much 
easier  to  race  fast  round  a  corner  if  the  outside  of  the 
curve  was  banked  up  with  snow.  But  snow  banks 
were  soon  cut  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  runners  of  the 
coasters,  so  they  had  recourse  to  icing  to  make  the 
surface  harder.  Thus  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ice  run  was  reached.  By  the  same 
methods  the  footpath  behind  the  Buol  Hotel  at  Davos 
was  gradually  developing  into  the  Buol  run. 

At  St.  Moritz  there  were  numerous  races  just  as 
there  had  been  in  earlier  times  at  Davos,  but  there 
was  no  attempt  at  organisation  until  the  winter  of 
1884-5.  During  that  winter  five  gentlemen — Messrs. 
Robertson,  Digby  Jones,  Metcalfe,  Biddulph,  and 
Bulpett — formed  what  was  known  as  the  outdoor 
amusements  committee  of  the  Kulm  Hotel.  These 
gentlemen  determined  to  organise  a  race  which  would 
induce  their  Davos  neighbours  to  cross  the  pass  and 
compete  with  them  at  St.  Moritz,  and  which  would 
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at  the  same  time  give  St:  Moritz  tobogganers  an 
opportunity  of  returning  the  hospitality  shown  them 
when  they  went  to  Davos  for  the  International  Race. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  a  run.  After  much 
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The  Church  Leap  in  1885 

prospecting  a  suitable  course  was  marked  out  down 
the  steep  gully  between  St.  Moritz  and  the  village  of 
Cresta,  and  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Robertson 
the  Cresta  run  was  constructed  for  the  first  time. 
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As  may  be  imagined,  the  run  was  neither  so  well 
or  so  carefully  made  as  it  is  now,  most  of  the  curves 
being  false  and  the  icing  anything  but  thorough.  It 
was  however  a  much  more  ambitious  attempt  than 
anything  which  had  preceded  it.  The  length  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  the  start  was  at  the 
'  Stable  Junction.'  The  Church  Leap  was  a  mild 
affair  compared  to  what  it  has  since  become,  the  first 
bank  being  mostly  covered  with  trees  which  have  since 
been  removed.  Just  before  the  '  rise '  there  was  a 
sharp  right-angled  turn  to  the  right  followed  by  some 
lesser  curves  and  then  a  bold  sweep  into  the  straight. 
After  crossing  the  road  the  run  turned  to  the  right 
over  Fenwick's  Leap  and  finished  in  the  meadows 
below. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  sporting  course,  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  man  who  had  had  no 
previous  experience  to  design  and  execute  such  a 
run.  Mr.  Robertson  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
tobogganers  for  having  shown  the  way. 

As  soon  as  the  run  was  finished  a  challenge  was 
sent  to  Davos  which  was  promptly  accepted.  Mr. 
Robertson  having  laughingly  suggested  that  the  new 
race  should  be  called  the  '  Grand  National '  as  a 
fitting  set  off  to  the  '  International '  at  Davos,  his 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  thus  the  annual  race, 
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which  was  to  rival  the  International  in  its  importance, 
was  started. 

There  were  twenty  competitors — ten  from  Davos 
and  ten  from  St.  Moritz — and  the  result  could  hardly 
be  considered  encouraging  to  St.  Moritz,  as  the  first 
three  places  were  filled  by  representatives  of  Davos. 
The  times  were  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
International  at  Davos,  with  two  watches — one  at 
the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  Three  courses 
were  run  so  as  to  bring  the  total  distance  up  to  that 
of  the  Klosters  course,  and  the  man  doing  the  fastest 
aggregate  on  the  three  courses  was  the  winner.  The 
race  took  place  on  February  18,  and  resulted  as 
follows  : — 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 

course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

in.  s.   1  m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

C.  Austin 
P.  Minsch      . 

English,  Davos 
Swiss,  Klosters 

i  43 
i  46 

i  44 

i  45 

i  42 

I    42 

5    9 
5  13 

G.  Dale  . 

English,  Davos 

I  40 

i  49     i  45 

5  14 

Fastest  time  for  a  single  course  :  G.  Dale,  i  min.  40  s«c» 
1886. 

This  year  the  International  Race  was  held  on 
January  27,  under  most  extraordinary  conditions.  The 
day  before  the  race  the  temperature  rose,  a  Fohn  wind 
set  in,  the  snow  melted  rapidly  and  the  road  became  a 
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running  stream  of  water.  Towards  evening  the  weather 
changed  completely,  and  a  hard  frost  set  in  which  lasted 
all  night.  The  result  was  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
race-day  the  course  was  practically  a  sheet  of  ice 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  very  fast  times  were  made. 


Name 

Nationality 

Time 

I 

2 

3 

G.  Baillie  Guthrie 
P.  Minsch   . 
H.  Freeman 

English,  Davos 
Swiss,  Klosters  . 
English,  Davos 

min.  sec. 
5      47 
5      48 
5       5° 

These  times  were  a  long  way  the  fastest  on  record 
for  this  race,  and  Mr.  Guthrie's  time  of  5  min.  47  sec. 
has  remained  a  record  for  a  Swiss  coaster  ever  since. 
In  spite  of  improvements  in  machines,  position,  and 
methods  of  riding,  it  remained  unbeaten  by  any  class 
of  machine  until  1894,  when  the  record  was  lowered 
under  very  doubtful  circumstances,  which  will  be 
described  later. 

In  the  Grand  National  Race  a  month  after- 
wards Mr.  Guthrie  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  the 
last  heat,  when  he  apparently  had  the  race  in  hand. 
The  race  was  run  over  the  same  course  and  under 
similar  conditions  as  the  year  before,  except  that  the 
times  were  taken  by  one  watch-holder  stationed  at  a 
point  where  he  could  see  the  flags  fall  as  each  com- 
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petitor  started  and  finished  his  course.  The  St. 
Moritz  men  improved  on  their  performance  of  the 
year  before,  <_  no  of  them  obtaining  second  place. 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

P.  Minsch      . 

Swiss,  Klosters 

m.  s. 
i  3<5ir 

m.  s. 

1  35* 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 
4  44-; 

C.  Metcalfu   . 

English,  St.  Moritz 

i  38J 

j  ,7-4 

i  33? 

4  49  1 

H.  Freeman  . 

,,        Davos 

i  39 

i  37l 

i  32  l 

4  4"  TI 

Fastest  time :  P.  Minsch,  i  min.  31  f  sec. 

In  this  race  a  place  had  to  be  won  by  a  full  second, 
so  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Metcalfe  were  considered  as 
having  tied  for  second  place.  On  running  off  the  tie 
Freeman  fell. 

1887 

The  International  Race  was  run  on  January  26, 
and  after  another  close  and  exciting  struggle  Peter 
Minsch  succeeded  in  turning  the  tables  on  his  con- 
queror of  the  year  before. 


Name 

Nationality 

Time 

i 

P.  Minsch  . 

Swiss 

min.  sec. 
6      43 

2 

3 

G.  Baillie  Guthrie 
P.  Vetsch    . 

English 
Swiss 

6      45 
6      51 

4 

Harold  Freeman 

English 

7         2 
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The  Grand  National  was  run  on  February  19,  and 
was  productive  of  yet  another  close  contest.  Un- 
fortunately Herr  Minsch  had  to  be  disqualified  owing 
to  his  having  broken  the  rule  forbidding  a  trial  course 
before  the  race.  The  run  was  considerably  longer 
than  it  had  been  before,  the  total  length  being  1,650 
yards.  The  start  was  from  the  pine  trees  about  three 
hundred  yards  above  the  church  immediately  over- 
looking the  Kulm  Hotel,  the  finish  being  in  the  fields 
within  some  two  hundred  yards  of  the  village  of 
Cresta.  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  corners  were  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time.  They  were  so  named  by 
Mrs.  Bancroft  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the  present 
Battledore  being  called  Shuttlecock  and  vice  versa. 

The  race  was  very  exciting.  In  the  first  heat 
Mr.  Guthrie  beat  Mr.  Bertie  Dwyer  (a  boy  of  14)  by 
some  55  seconds,  but  so  well  did  the  latter  ride  in  the 
next  two  courses  that  he  only  lost  the  race  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  second.  His  last  course  took  the  '  Fastest 
Time  Prize.' 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

I 

2 

G.  B.  Guthrie 
B.  Dwyer 

English,  Davos 
,,        St.  Moritz 

m.  s. 

2    3s 

2     9? 

m.  s. 
2     it 

2      o£ 

m.  s. 
2     3? 
i  58J 

in.  s. 
6  83 
6  8i 

3 

H.  Freeman  . 

„        Davos 

2      5T 

2     41? 

2        I 

6  ii 

Fastest  time :  B.  Dwyer,  i  min.  585  sec. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  '  St.  Moritz  Post '  of 
tin-  period  is  of  interest  :  — 

'  Mr.  Cornish  caused  the  chief  excitement  in  the 
race  by  riding  his  toboggan  head  first.  To  do  this  he 
lays  his  body  on  the  toboggan,  grasping  its  sides  well 
to  the  front,  his  legs  alternating  between  a  flourish  in 
mid  air  and  an  occasional  contact  with  mother  earth 
or  rather  father  ice  and  snow,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling his  course.  To  see  him  coming  headfirst 
down  the  Leap  is  what  the  Scotch  call  "  uncanny." 
Hitherto  Mr.  Cornish  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  negotiating  the  difficulties  of  the  course,  and  had 
almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  converts  to  this  way  of 
tobogganing,  which  at  any  rate  has  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Unfortunately  however  he  came  to  grief 
mere  than  once  during  the  race,  though  the  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  his  recovery  astonished  the 
onlookers.' 

This  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at  the  head- 
foremost position  which  has  since  become  universal. 

So  far  the  chief  things  noticeable  in  the  history  of 
the  sport  have  been  the  superiority  of  Davos  tobog- 
ganers to  those  of  St.  Moritz,  and  the  fact  that  no 
serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  better 
racing  machine  than  the  '  Swiss  '  or,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Cornish's  essay,  a  better  position  than 
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sitting.  Adding  extra  weight  had  been  found  an  ad- 
vantage on  the  Klosters  road  and  had  been  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  there  was  a  great  outcry  against 
it,  and  in  the  conditions  of  both  the  big  races  we 
find  rules  introduced  forbidding  the  practice.  Amid 
the  stormy  discussions  on  this  and  other  matters,  no 
one  could  have  guessed  that  the  reign  of  the  Swiss 
coaster  was  ended,  that  the  sitting  position  was  about 
to  give  way  before  a  faster  and  safer  one,  and  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  there  would  be  far  more 
serious  questions  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  tobog- 
ganing world  than  petty  disputes  about  weighting, 
pegs,  size  of  screwheads,  £c.  But  so  it  was.  The 
next  winter  was  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  sport. 


This  was  a  splendid  winter  for  tobogganers. 
Snow  fell  early  and  in  such  quantities  that  the  Cresta 
run  had  to  be  marked  out  by  a  snow-plough  drawn 
by  four  horses.  Early  in  the  winter  Mr.  L.  P.  Child 
of  New  York  came  to  Davos.  This  gentleman  had 
already  done  a  good  deal  of  coasting  in  America  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  have  a  '  clipper  slid '  of  the 
American  type  constructed  in  Davos.  He  named  it 
'  America'  and  rode  it  headfirst,  lying  on  his  side  and 
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sUvring  with  the  side  or  toe  of  his  foot.  When  he 
first  appeared  upon  it,  tobogganers  looked  on  with 
curiosity  at  the  novel  machine  and  position,  but  for 
a  short  time  they  hardly  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  either.  However  he  soon  showed,  on  the  Buol 
run  and  elsewhere,  that  he  could  hold  his  own  with 
the  best  riders  on  their  '  coasters,'  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  lay  still  while  the  others  increased  their 
pace  by  pegging.  The  International  Race  took  place 
on  January  26,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  its 
history  it  was  run  on  the  Clavadel  road  instead  of 
the  Klosters  course.  This  road  is  fifty  yards  short  of 
a  mile,  is  considerably  steeper  than  the  Klosters 
road,  and  has  two  or  three  very  awkward  corners. 

In  the  race  Mr.  Child  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  his  machine  and  position,  winning  on  the  two 
courses  by  3  seconds. 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

heat 

2nd 
heat 

Total 

i         L.  P.  Child 

U.S.A. 

m.  s. 

2  58 

m.  s. 
3     5 

m.  s. 
6     3 

2        C.  Austen  . 

England 

2  59 

3     7 

6    6) 

3         H.  Freeman 

n 

2    58 

3     8 

6    6) 

4         P.  Minsch  . 

Switzerland 

2    58 

313 

6  ii 

St.  Moritz  had  no  representative  in  the  first  six 
places.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  St.  Moritz 
tobogganers  had  never  yet  succeeded  in  winning 
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either  the  International  or  Grand  National  Races, 
brought  forth  a  strong  article  in  the  '  Alpine  Post  ' 
which  is  worth  repeating  : — 

'  There  is  no  begging  the  fact  that  collectively 
and  individually  the  Davos  riders  are  superior  to  their 
friends  from  St.  Moritz  in  this  particular  sport.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  keen  Davos  tobogganer 
thinks  nothing  of  a  dozen  or  more  runs  every  day  for 
one  or  perhaps  two  months  ;  whereas  the  most 
energetic  St.  Moritzer  is  in  an  extremely  self-com- 
placent frame  of  mind  if  for  a  fortnight  on  end  he 
has  made  two  or  three  courses  a  day.  Tobogganing, 
like  every  other  sport,  cannot  be  excelled  in  without 
hard  practice  and  a  very  keen  desire  to  win.  We 
trust  that  St.  Moritzers  will  ultimately  learn  this 
lesson.  It  has  been  taught  them  not  only  at  Davos 
but  also  on  their  own  course  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  In  that  case  we  may  hope  after  the  coming 
Grand  National  to  change  our  tune  and  hail  a 
St.  Moritzer  as  the  winner.' 

Whether  owing  to  these  remarks  or  from  other 
reasons  the  Grand  National  race  was  won  by  St. 
Moritz  that  year  and  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
St.  Moritz  riders  ever  since.  Certainly  whatever 
their  faults,  no  one  can  accuse  St.  Moritz  tobogganers 
of  the  present  day  of  being  wanting  in  keenness. 
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After  being  repeatedly  postponed  owing  to  a 
succession  of  heavy  snowfalls,  the  Grand  National 
was  at  last  brought  off  on  March  i.  Two  of  the 
competitors  rode  toboggans  of  the  new  '  America ' 
type,  both  of  which  were  constructed  at  Davos.  Mr. 
E.  Cohen  had  one  made  directly  after  the  Inter- 
national. He  first  tried  riding  it  headforemost,  but 
found  he  could  not  manage  it  in  this  position  and 
eventually  raced  sitting  up,  in  which  position  he 
proved  successful.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  a  Davos  repre- 
sentative, rode  a  similar  machine  headfirst,  but  put 
himself  out  of  the  race  by  falling.  Mr.  Watt,  who 
finished  third,  rode  sitting  up  on  a  Swiss  machine 
fitted  with  round  spring  runners.  Mr.  Child  came 
over  to  St.  Moritz  with  the  intention  of  competing, 
but  on  viewing  the  course  and  noting  the  efforts  of 
those  who  were  trying  to  ride  the  new  machine 
headfirst,  he  decided  that  he  could  not  attempt 
it,  and  returned  to  Davos  without  even  unpacking 
his  machine.  Experience  has  shown  that  his  judg- 
ment was  sound,  and  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in 
taking  an  '  America  '  safely  through  the  Church  Leap 
under  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Child  rode, 
lying  on  his  side  and  steering  with  his  mocassined 
foot. 

Some   remarks   published   in  the    '  Alpine  Post ' 
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about  a  fortnight  before  the  race  are  amusing  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  later  knowledge  : — 

'  From  what  we  have  seen  toboggans  of  the 
"  America  "  type  are  not  suitable  for  the  Cresta  run, 
the-  great  speed  and  comparative  lack  of  control 
making  it  impossible  for  the  rider  to  keep  his 
machine  from  hopping  over  the  various  turns  and 
corners  which,  unlike  the  Buol  run  at  Davos,  are  not 
banked  sufficiently  perpendicularly  to  prevent  the 
toboggan  leaving  the  course  if  so  inclined.'  The 
italics  are  mine,  comment  is  superfluous. 

The  first  four  in  the  race  were  as  follows  : — 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

I 

E.  Cohen 

U.S.A.,  St.  Moritz 

m.  s. 

2    I2f 

m.  s. 

2    14* 

m.  s. 

2    I2j 

m.  s. 
6  39s 

9 

H.  Freeman    . 

English,  Davos 

2  16* 

2  i6J 

2    12 

6  44s 

3 

—  Watt  . 

,,        J-t.  Moritz 

2    l6,L 

2    17* 

2    14 

6  48 

4 

—  Rea     . 

,,       Davos 

2    !4? 

2    I4t 

2    2Ij 

6  soj 

Fastest  time  :  Mr.  Freeman,  2  min.  12  sec. 

The  Cresta  run  this  year  was  exactly  one  mile  in 
length.  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  corners  were 
removed,  giving  place  to  a  bold  sweeping  curve, 
taking  the  riders  directly  into  the  straight. 

The  year  was  also  noteworthy  for  another  step — 
the  formation  of  the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing  Club. 
So  far  Messrs.  Badrutt  had  supplied  all  the  labour  for 
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building  the  Cresta  run,  and  had  borne  all  the 
expenses  connected  with  it.  On  November  17,  1887, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  which  Messrs.  Badrutt  offered 
to  hand  over  the  management  and  use  of  the  Cresta 
run  to  a  committee  chosen  by  visitors  to  St.  Moritz, 
which  should  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Tobogganing 
Club.  The  first  committee  elected  consisted  of  four 
members — Duke  Grazioli,  Major  Dwyer,  and  Messrs. 
Bulpett  and  Barker. 

1888-9 

The  winter  opened  with  discussions  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  'America'  and  the  'Swiss.' 
On  this  subject  there  was  an  extremely  interesting 
correspondence  in  the  '  Alpine  Post '  between  '  Cow- 
dear  '  and  '  x.  i.  L.'  which  lasted  for  some  weeks.  But 
the  majority  of  tobogganers  were  already  quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  'America;'  the 
question  which  gave  rise  to  most  discussion  was 
whether  Americas  should  be  allowed  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Swiss  or  whether  the  former 
type  should  be  handicapped.  Fortunately  the 
advocates  of  progress  carried  the  day  and  both  in  the 
International  and  Grand  National  Races  it  was 
decided  to  allow  all  classes  of  machines  to  compete 
on  level  terms. 
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Shortly  before  the  International  Race  yet  another 
complication  appeared.  Mr.  S.  Whitney  introduced 
at  Davos  what  is  known  as  a  Bobsled.  This  consists 
of  two  Americas,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  connected 
together  by  a  board  on  which  the  rider  reclines.  The 
front  machine  is  fastened  to  the  board  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  turned  to  either  side  according 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  rider  wishes  to  travel. 
When  asked  whether  this  machine  would  be  per- 
mitted in  the  International  Race,  the  committee  gave 
an  answer  in  theNaffirmative.  Mr.  Whitney,  acting 
upon  this  assurance,  commenced  practising  on  his 
Bobsled,  and  several  other  riders  had  similar  machines 
constructed.  But  in  the  trial  race  to  decide  who 
should  represent  Davos,  the  Bobsleds  beat  all  other 
types  of  machines  so  easily  that  a  whole  host  of 
objections  were  lodged  with  the  committee.  Con- 
siderable discussion  followed  and  eventually  they 
decided  that  the  Bobsled  did  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  a  toboggan,  but  was  in  reality  two 
toboggans  joined  together.  They  further  had  the 
courage  to  retract  their  former  decision,  and  refused 
to  allow  Bobsleds  to  compete  in  the  race.  This  was 
severe  upon  Mr.  Whitney  and  others  who  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  having  such  machines  made  and 
had  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  in  practising  with 
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them.  But  the  authorities  acted  quite  rightly,  and 
deserve  every  credit  for  having  had  the  courage  to 
say  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  not  affect  the  result,  as  Mr. 
Whitney  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  detach- 
ing the  front  machine  from  his  Bobsled  he  won  the 
race  upon  it.  The  International  Race  was  run  on 
January  17  and  resulted  as  follows  :— 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

min.  s  c. 

2 

Stephen  Whitney 
1  W.  H.  Kulpett  . 
\  P.  Minsch 

American,  Davos        .            6    28 
English,  St.  Moritz    . 

('        •              ir  1                                                                       6         4  I 

Swiss,  Klosters  . 

4 

H.  Freeman 

English,  Davos  . 

6    42 

There  were  22  competitors,  and  it  is  curious  to 
lote  how  slow  men  were  to  take  to  '  America ' 
toboggans  or  the  headforemost  position.  The  winner 
rode  an  '  America '  headforemost.  Mr.  Bulpett 
le  the  same  type  of  machine  in  the  sitting  position, 
other  gentlemen  rode  '  Americas '  and  one 
rode  a  '  Swiss '  with  round  spring  runners.  All  the 
Jthers  still  adhered  to  the  ordinary  Swiss  coaster 
id  the  sitting  position.  , 

At  St.  Moritz  on  the  other  hand  it  was  considered 
that  there  was  no  comparison  between  the  two  types, 
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and  in  a  race  on  the  Cresta  run  on  January  26,  all 
the  17  competitors  rode  'Americas.'  With  one 
exception  they  all  rode  in  the  sitting  position.  The 
exception  was  Mr.  H.  W.  Topham,  who  wras  making 
his  first  appearance  in  the  sport  at  which  he  was  to 
become  so  well  known,  and  was  enterprising  enough 
to  try  riding  headforemost.  The  results  he  obtained 
were  not  encouraging.  In  the  first  course  his  time 
was  one  of  the  slowest  in  the  race.  In  the  next  two 
courses  he  fell. 

The  Grand  National  was  run  on  February  22,  and 
15  out  of  the  1 8  competitors  rode  'Americas.'  Mr. 
Austin  rode  a  Swiss  with  spring  runners,  but  as  he 
fell  in  all  three  courses  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
such  a  machine  would  compare  with  an  America. 
With  one  exception  all  the  competitors  rode  sitting 
up.  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  winner,  rode  headforemost 
upon  a  curious  machine  appropriately  called  '  Night- 
mare,' which  is  described  as  a  Canadian  with  spring 
runners,  but  which  would  equally  come  under  the 
heading  of  a  very  low  America. 

The  mile  course  of  the  previous  year  was  now 
reduced  to  one  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  corners  were  again  in- 
troduced, and  the  general  shape  of  the  course  was 
the  same  as  it  has  been  ever  since. 
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Name 


i        Yan.Mttart     . 

_•       Cook     . 

a       llutk-r.        . 


Nationality 

ISt 

liuat 

•2nd 
heat 

3** 
boat 

Total 

English,  St.  Moritz 

in.  s. 
i  35s 

111.  S. 

i  35? 

m.  s. 

I    3°r, 

m.  s. 
4  4iJ 

»                » 

i  37 

i  33s 

i  34s     4  44s 

,,         Davos 

i  44  i 

i  38? 

5     3s 

Fastest  time:  Vansittart,  i  min.  30'.  s^c. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  there  were 
numerous  races  at  both  places,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  headfirst  position  was 
superior  to  any  other,  and  that  no  matter  in  what 
position  it  was  ridden,  the  America  could  beat  the 
Swiss  over  any  course. 

1889-90 

This  winter  saw  yet  another  change.  The  pro- 
gressive party  were  determined  that  in  the  most 
important  races  there  must  as  far  as  possible  be  no 
restrictions  as  to  machine  or  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  International  Race  had  been  started  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  competition  between  the 
Swiss  and  other  nationalities,  and  the  authorities 
felt  that  under  the  new  conditions  the  Swiss  were 
bound  to  be  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  race  would  not  be 
carried  out.  They  eventually  decided  to  meet  the 
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wishes   of  both  sides   by  holding  two  International 
Races  instead  of  one. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  March  2, 
1889,  it  was  decided  'that  in  future  the  "Symond's 
Cup "  shall  be  run  for  only  on  Swiss  toboggans 
(known  in  the  Davos  valley  as  Handschlitten),  and 
that  another  race  shall  be  instituted  for  a  shield  (to 
be  called  the  "Symond's  Shield")  which  shall  be 
open  to  any  other  type  of  single  toboggan— provided 
it  be  approved  of  by  the  committee  for  the  time 
being — and  shall  be  held  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Symond's  Cup.' 

They  still  seemed  to  consider  the  '  position '  of 
little  importance,  and  Mr.  Whitney  took  advantage 
of  this  to  ride  a  Swiss  headforemost  in  the  Cup  Race 
which  was  run  on  January  16.  In  this  position  he 
just  managed  to  win  by  a  second,,  but  he  was  very 
near  losing  the  race  altogether,  as  he  fell  at  the  last 
corner  and  had  to  paddle  in  for  the  last  fifty  yards 
with  his  hands. 

In  the  Shield  Race  next  day  Mr.  Whitney  again 
proved  successful,  winning  with  the  utmost  ease  by 
twenty-three  seconds.  He  was  thus  the  first,  and  has 
so  far  been  the  only  man  to  carry  off  both  Cup  and 
Shield  in  the  same  year,  and  under  the  revised  con- 
ditions which  render  the  sitting  position  compulsory 
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in  the  Cup  Race,  his  performance  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated. 

In  this  race  there  were  sixteen  competitors,  of 
which  five  rode  Americas  headfirst  and  three  sitting. 
One  rode  a  Swiss  with  spring  runners,  and  the  re- 
mainder ordinary  Handschlitten. 

SYMOND'S  CUP  RACE 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

Stephen  Whitney 
P.  Allemann 
H.  Ammann 

American,  Davos 
Swiss,  Klosters  . 
,,        Davos 

min.  sec. 
6     45 
6    46 
6    48 

SYMOND'S  SHIELD  RACE 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

S.Whitnev 
A.  H.  E.  Wood 
P.  Allemann 

American,  Davos 
English,  St.  Moritz     .  I 
Swiss,  Klosters  .         .  1 

min.  sec. 
6     27 

6    51 

The  Grand  National  Race  at  St.  Moritz  was  run 
rebruary  15.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  single 
swiss  toboggan  was  ridden  in  the  race,  and  that  all 
ie  fourteen  riders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Free- 
lan,  rode  headforemost.  Mr.  H.  S.  Mahony,  the 
known  lawn-tennis  player,  was  one  of  the  com- 
jtitors.  He  rode  well,  but  destroyed  any  chance  he 
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may  have  possessed  by  falling  in  the  second  heat. 
Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Whitney  to  cross 
the  pass,  and  show  what  he  could  do  on  the  Cresta, 
but  without  avail.  The  times  of  the  principal  com- 
petitors were  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  the 
year  "before. 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

I 

Towle     . 

U.S.A.,   St.   Moritz 

I     22 

1     22 

i  25 

4     9 

3 

H.  E.  Forster 

English,          ,, 

i  24 

I    22f 

1  23^ 

4    !0j 

3 

A.  H.  E.  Wood 

" 

i  24;!- 

I   243 

i  24 

4  13 

Fastest  time  :  Towle,  i  min.  22  sec. 


1890-91 

A  new  race  was  organised  at  Davos  at  the 
beginning  of  this  winter,  for  the  Buol  Toboggan 
Cup,  which  it  was  hoped  would  become  an  annual 
institution  :  but  the  hope  has  unfortunately  not  been 
realised  ;  1891  saw  both  its  birth  and  death.  The 
race  was  open  to  all  classes  of  machines,  and  in 
order  to  give  them  all  an  equal  -chance  they  were 
handicapped  as  follows  :— 

Single  or  Double  Bobsleds  .     scratch 

Americas          .          .         .  .10  sec.  start 

Swiss  on  spring  runners    .  .      16    ,,        ,, 

Ordinary  Swiss          .          .  .20,,        ,, 


2    E 
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The  ladies  were  handicapped  to  receive  a  start 
of  five  seconds  from  the  men. 

The  race  was  run  in  two  heats  on  the  Clavadel 
road  on  January  27,  and  forty-two  competitors 
started.  This  is  the  largest  entry  that  has  ever 
been  received  for  a  toboggan  race  in  the  Alps. 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Butler,  riding  machines  of 
the  ordinary  Swiss  type,  tied  for  first  place.  They 
decided  not  to  run  off  the  dead  heat,  and  drew  lots 
for  the  Cup,  which  fell  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

The  International  Races  were  run  on  January  29 
and  31.  In  the  Cup  Race  the  competitors  were 
restricted  to  the  sitting  position,  thus  enabling  the 
Swiss  to  ride  the  native  toboggans  with  some  chance 
of  securing  the  prize.  In  the  Shield  Race  the  advo- 
cates of  the  headforemost  position  again  scored  a 
victory,  but  the  winner  rode  on  his  side,  and  not  in 
the  prone  position. 

INTERNATIONAL   RACES,    1891 
SYMOND'S  CUP  RACE 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

min.  sec. 

I 

P.  Allemann      .        .     !     Swiss,  Klosters  .        .  ) 

2 

J.  Vetsch  .                                            „          . 

6     17 

3 

H.  Freeman      .        .         English,  Davos  .        .  ) 

4 

Van  Kregten 

Holland      . 

6    24 
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The  tie  was  run  off  with  the  following  result  :- 
Allemann  6-53.     Vetsch  77.     Freeman  7-8. 

SYMONU'S  SHIELD  RACE 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

G.  Gouda  Quint 
—  Douglas 

Holland      . 
English,  Davos  . 

min.  sec. 

6         12 
6         22 

3 

—  Mader  .                                  „              ,,       .         . 

6      30 

4 

Count  Metternich 

Germany     . 

6      32 

The  Grand  National  at  St.  Moritz  was  run  on 
February  10.  There  were  only  eleven  competitors, 
all  of  whom  rode  Americas.  With  one  exception 
they  all  adopted  the  headforemost  position.  Mr. 
Butler,  a  Davos  representative  who  finished  last  in 
the  race,  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  last  '  sitter ' 
to  ride  in  the  Grand  National.  Mr.  Chanler  started 
a  hot  favourite,  but  after  a  grand  race  Dr.  Patterson 
beat  him  by  four-fifths  of  a  second  on  the  three  runs. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  race 
was  that  there  was  only  three-fifths  of  a  second 
difference  between  the  first  and  fourth  competitor 
after  the  first  course. 
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GRAND  NATIONAL  RACE,  1891 


Name 

Nationality 

ist 
course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

Dr.  J.  F.   Pat- 

m. s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

terson 

U.S.  A.,  St.  Moritz 

I    2?J 

i  25 

i  24? 

•4  17* 

R.  Chanler      . 

»                •> 

i  27 

i  27 

i  24 

4  18 

W.  H.  Hulpett 
—  Douglas 

English,          ,, 
„         Davos 

i  27? 
i  27s 

i  26$ 
i  27* 

i  25? 
i  28  \ 

4  J9s 
4  23s 

Fastest  time :  R.  Chanler,  i  min.  24  sec. 

Later  in  the  year  Mr.  H.  W.  Topham  scored  his 
first  win  on  a  toboggan  in  a  small  race  on  the  Lake 
run  at  St.  Moritz. 

1891-2 

The  winter  of  1891-2  will  long  be  memorable 
for  the  extraordinary  series  of  successes  achieved  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Topham.  Like  Eclipse,  it  was  a  case  of 
Mr.  Topham  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  he  had  little  opportunity  of 
showing  his  prowess,  as  the  snow  came  very  late. 
When  the  snow  did  come,  however,  it  made  up  for 
lost  time,  and  fell  so  persistently  that  the  International 
Races  had  to  be  postponed  again  and  again,  and 
were  eventually  held  in  March.  This  was  the  only 
year  in  the  whole  series  in  which  the  Grand  National 
was  run  before  the  International. 

E  2 
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The  Grand  National,  after  several  postponements 
owing  to  snow,  came  off  on  March  3,  with  the 
following  result  : — 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

m.  s. 

I 

H.  W.  Topham 

English,  St.  Moritz 

1  3Ji 

i  29 

i  32? 

4  32? 

3 

].,.  Townsend    . 

U.S.A., 

i  3i2 

i  32$ 

i  29l 

4  33f 

; 

H.  Freeman 

English,  Davos 

i  345 

1  3i 

i  32^ 

4  38? 

4 

R.  W.  Bird       . 

„          St.  Moritz 

i  35lf 

i  32 

1  32J 

4  40 

Fastest  time :  Mr.  H.  W.  Topham,  i  min.  29  sec. 

The  winner  rode  a  steel  skeleton -framed  toboggan ; 
all  the  other  competitors  rode  the  ordinary  wooden 
Americas. 

On  March  5  another  race  took  place  on  the 
Cresta  run,  and  Mr.  Topham  again  proved  success- 
ful. On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  won  yet 
another  race,  on  the  Double  Lake  run,  known  as 
Colonel  Welchman's  run. 

The  International  Races  at  Davos  were  run  on 
March  7  and  9.  The  Cup  Race,-  as  usual,  was  run 
first,  and  the  three  dead-heaters  of  the  year  before 
again  occupied  the  first  three  places.  In  the  Shield 
Race  St.  Moritz  succeeded  in  beating  Davos  for  the 
first  time,  Messrs.  Topham  and  Elkington  taking  the 
first  two  places.  The  day  was  fine  and  frosty,  and 
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the  road  gave  every  promise  of  there  being  a  fast  run. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Topham  would  ha'vedone 
the  course  some  seconds  faster,  had  not  his  course — 
as  well  as  everybody  else's — been  impeded  by  a  drift 
of  snow  which  had  blown  over  the  road  in  the  night 
for  some  fifty  yards.  The  majority  of  the  runners 
came  to  a  standstill  there,  and  had  to  run  through 
the  drift,  carrying  their  toboggans.  Some  few,  owing 
to  the  height  of  their  machines,  were  able  to  go 
straight  through  ;  Mr.  Topham  being  specially  fortu- 
nate, as  he  was  riding  a  skeleton-framed  toboggan, 
and  so  had  no  bars  to  catch  the  snow.  He  won  with 
such  consummate  ease,  however,  that  this  fact  cannot 
have  affected  the  result.  Mr.  Topham  was  thus  the 
first  to  perform  the  splendid  feat  of  winning  both  the 
Grand  National  and  the-  International  in  the  same 
year,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before 
anyone  succeeds  in  imitating  him. 


INTERNATIONAL   RACES,    1892 
SYMOND'S  CUP  RACE  (MARCH  7) 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

Herr  Vetsch      . 
Mr.  H.  Freeman 
Herr  Allemann 

Swiss,  Klosters   . 
English,  Davos  . 
Swiss,  Klosters  . 

min.  sec. 
6    40 
6     47 

6    58 
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SYMOND'S  SHIELD  RACE  (MARCH  9) 


Name 

Nationality 

Total 

I 

2 

3- 

Mr.  H.  W.  Topham 
Mr.  R.  W.  Elkington 
Mr.  Browne 

English,  St.  Moritz     . 
,,       Davos 

min.  sec. 

«      4 
6     19 

6       20 

The  five  years  from  1888  to  1892  witnessed  the 
sitting  position  gradually  give  way  before  the  head- 
foremost position.  The  America  at  the  same  time 
supplanted  the  Swiss.  Mr.  Topham's  victories  in 
1892  marked  the  beginning  of  yet  another  epoch — 
that  of  the  steel  skeleton-framed  toboggan. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TOBOGGANING    IN    1892-3    AND    1893-4 

BY  F.  DE  BEAUCHAMP  STRICKLAND 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  asked  me  to  write  a 
chapter  on  the  tobogganing  of  the  last  two  years.  I 
feel  some  diffidence  in  doing  so,  as  although  always 
an  interested  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  spectator,  it. 
is  now  many  years  since  I  was  a  practical  tobogganer. 
Therefore  I  think  it  best  to  avoid  technical  detail  and 
dogmatic  assertion,  and  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  spec- 
tator rather  than  as  an  expert. 

In  reviewing  the  two  winters  in  question,  I  have, 
as  a  spectator,  to  regret  the  death  of  the  snow-run, 
and  in  doing  so  am  giving  expression  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  non-tobogganing  crowd.  The  last  struggle 
for  existence  was  witnessed  on  the  village  run  at 
St.  Moritz  in  '92-3.  Before  the  end  of  that  season, 
however,  the  whole  course  had  to  be  so  patched  with 
'  polenta ' '  that  it  became  an  ice-run.  Last  winter  not 
even  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  snow-course,  and 
1  '  Polenta'  :  a  mixture  of  snow  and  water. 
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the  village  run  became  like  the  Cresta,  iced  from  start 
to  finish.  The  Buol  run  at  Davos,  and  Mr.  Dobson's 
private  run  at  Davos  Dorfli,  are  also  watered  freely, 
and  ice  has  triumphed.  This  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  sport,  as  the  snow- 
course  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
multitude.  From  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  however, 
the  snow-run  is  a  lost  friend.  With  a  nice  soft,  bumpy, 
holey  snow-course  what  splendid  tumbles — more  fre- 
quent than  dangerous — warmed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
onlookers  !  In  the  days  of  the  sitting  '  Swiss '  a  lurch, 
and  a  twist,  and  a  head-over-heels  fall  in  clouds  of 
snow  were  to  be  seen  every  few  minutes.  Those  were 
palmy  days  for  the  spectators.  It  was  then  some 
amusement  to  spend  a  morning  on  the  Cresta  or 
on  the  old  Buol  run  at  Davos.  Now  all  this  has 
changed.  The  runs  are  most  carefully  made,  the 
proper  angles  of  the  banks  are  the  subject  of  patient 
and  abstruse  calculations,  the  ice  surface  is  kept  as 
near  perfection  as  possible,  and  should  by  any  chance  a 
rut  or  hole  appear,  it  is  mended  at  once  and  with  as 
much  care  and  science  as  a  bad  place  in  an  asphalte 
pavement.  As  a  result,  falls  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  race  is  to  the  speedy  and  skilled  rather  than 
to  the  fortunate.  Tobogganers  are  delighted,  but  the 
spectator  waits  patiently  for  a  good  spill,  and  is  often 
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sick  with  hope  deferred.  To  avoid  an  imputation  of 
brutality,  I  should  remark  that  in  the  old  days  dis- 
asters, although  frequent  and  amusing  were,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  seldom  serious ;  while 


The  pleasures  of  '  a  nice,  soft,  bumpy  snow-course  '    s 

>wadays,  the  falls,  though  few  and  far  between, 
are  not  particularly  pleasant  to  see,  as  the  upset  of 
man  and  machine  on  hard  ice  when  going  at  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour  gives  one  more  the  impression 
of  danger  than  of  amusement.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  recorded  that  serious  accidents  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  as  the  rider  in  the  headfirst 
position  has  such  a  firm  grip  of  his  machine,  and  is 
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so  near  the  ice,  -that  he  is  much  better  able  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  a  fall  than  when  sitting  up  in  the  old 
style.  Some  will  point  out  that  very  serious  falls 
occurred  in  the  old  days,  which  is  perfectly  true,  but 
they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  sitting  position 
rather  than  to  the  snow-run.  If  to-day  '  sitting ' 
were  the  favourite  position  on  our  ice-runs,  I  am 
sure  accidents  would  be  more  frequent  and  serious 
than  at  present. 

As  the  ice-run  has  become  supreme  during  the 
last  two  years,  so  has  the  Skeleton  steel  toboggan 
(invented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bulpett)  ousted  all  rivals. 
A  certain  place  I  wot  of  is  at  times  stacked  with  old 
Swiss  toboggans,  which  have  a  melancholy  air  of 
neglect.  Some  bear  names  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  on  the  lips  of  all  interested  in  the  sport  and 
were  talked  of  even  as  a  Ladas  or  an  Isinglass.  Now 
they  have  but  a  musty  flavour  and  are  degraded  to 
the  burden  of  merchandise  or  to  the  use  of  some 
decrepit  or  unambitious  tyro  in  the  art.  Even  as  an 
erstwhile  famous  racehorse  breaking  its  heart  in  a 
London  cab  is  a  sight  to  draw  tears,  so  are  the 
broken  fortunes  of  an  old  Swiss  toboggan,  once  noted 
for  its  speed  and  trueness  of  run,  sufficient  to  invoke 
a  platitude  of  the  '  dolly  made  of  sawdust  '  type.  As 
with  the  -old  Swiss  so  with  its  successor,  the  solid 
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wooden  walled  '  America,'  and  now  the  steel  '  skele- 
ton '  holds  the  market.  How  long  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  is  difficult  to  say,  for  each  year  many  minds 
are  at  work  and  much  money  is  spent  in  improving 
the  toboggan  as  a  racing  machine. 

While  the  runs  have  improved  in  their  making 
and  the  toboggans  in  their  building,  tobogganers 
have  advanced  in  the  art  of  riding.  Particularly 
has  this  been  shown  in  the  two  winters  under 
notice.  In  the  old  days  comparatively  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  machine  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  rider  ;  now,  how- 
ever, the  crack  riders  study  the  measurements  of  their 
toboggans  in  the  most  minute  detail. 

Although  in  this  matter  tobogganers  have  ad- 
vanced they  have  in  another  retrograded.  I  refer  to 
the  studying  of  the  run  on  foot,  which  since  driving 
up  the  road  in  sleighs  has  obtained,  is  now  very 
much  neglected  by  the  majority.  On  this  point  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bulpett.  He  writes — '  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  continually  warning  competitors  to 
study  the  course  on  foot,  which  in  these  days  of 
sleighs  bringing  up  toboggans  and  their  riders  has 
been  much  neglected.  It  has  also  led  to  very  few 
people  becoming  good  judges  of  "  form."  Everything 
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now  is  left  to  the  man  with  the  chronograph,  which, 
I  hold,  is  not  all-sufficient  as  a  test  of  the  best  man. 
I  mean  that  a  man's  "  form  "  is  not  sufficiently  seen 
on  his  way  down  the  course,  nor  is  the  course 
sufficiently  known  to  the  competitor,  as  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  up.' 

The  winter  of  1892-3  was  not  very  propitious  for 
tobogganing,  as  the  heavy  snow  came  very  late — in 
fact,  sufficient  snow  to  make  the  '  Cresta '  did  not  fall 
until  January  25.  The  International  Toboggan  Races 
at  Davos  were  not  run  until  February  25  and  27, 
instead  of  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the 
Grand  National  Toboggan  Race  at  St.  Moritz  was  not 
run  until  the  third  week  in  March  instead  of  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  number  of  smaller 
races  prior  to  these  events  was  very  limited,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anything  about  them  worthy  of 
remark. 

INTERNATIONAL   RACES,    1893 
SYMOND'S  CUP  RACE  (FEBRUARY  24) 


Name 

Nationality 

Time 

I 

2 

J.  Vetsch  . 
P.  Allemann 

Swiss,  Klostcrs   . 

m.    s. 
6     39 
6     54 

3 

A.  Minsch 

" 

7       8 
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SYMOND'S  SHIELD  RACE  (FEBRUARY  25) 


Name 

Nationality 

Time 

I 

C.  Coke     . 

English,  Davos  . 

m.    s. 
5    58 

2 

3 

G.  Gouda-Quint 
R.  W.  Bird 

Holland       . 
English,  St.  Moritz    . 

6      i 
6      3 

4 

W.  Wilbraham  . 

„          Davos  . 

6      5 

The  International  Toboggan  '  Shield  '  Race  does 
not  call  for  any  detailed  notice.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  it  was  that  the  winners  of  that 
event  in  '90-91  and  '91-2,  viz.  G.  Gouda-Quint 
and  H.  W.  Topham,  competed  and  only  obtained 
second  and  eighth  places  respectively.  The  winner, 
Clement  Coke,  rode  a  long  American  type  machine 
sideways,  which  method  of  riding  had  once  before  won 
this  race.  It  has  not,  however,  at  present,  been  found 
successful  on  the  Cresta  course.  In  the  Grand  Na- 
tional, which  was  held  at  St.  Moritz  on  March  18,  there 
were  several  old  competitors  who  had  taken  prominent 
places  in  previous  races,  viz.  Bulpett,  Bird,  Elkington, 
and  Topham,  the  winner  of  the  year  before,  and 
Foster,  who  was  second  in  1890. 
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GRAND  NATIONAL  RACE  (MARCH  18,  1893) 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd         3rd 
course    course 

Total 

1 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

m.  s. 

1-ton.  H.  Gibson 
C.  H.  Cousens 

English,  St.  Moritz      i  32^      i  2g| 
„                  „               i  32*      i  2g? 

i  3°' 
i  3°* 

18 

F.  de  Planta    . 

Engadine 

i  32y      i  32 

i  3°t 

435! 

P'astest  time  :  Cousens,  i  min.  29^  sec.  Gibson  and  Cousens  tied  for  first 
place.  On  running  off  the  tie  Cousens  fell,  and  Gibson  walked  over  in 
t  min.  1 3  sec. 

In  consequence  of  the  race  being  run  so  late  in 
the  season,  the  run  was  only  in  fair  condition,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  racing  it  became  appreciably 
slower.  On  the  total  of  the  three  courses  it  was  found 
that  H.  Gibson  and  Cousens  had  tied  for  first  place. 
On  the  tie  being  run  off,  Cousens  fell  and  thus  left 
Gibson  to  walk  over  and  to  win  the  race.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  victory  of  Gibson  was  unexpected, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  most  creditable  performance 
for  a  rider  of  only  one  season's  experience.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  late  snow-fall  comparatively  little 
practice  had  been  obtained  on  the  Cresta  run,  and 
the  difficulties  of  competitors  were  increased  by  the 
fact  that  only  the  day  before  there  had  been  a  heavy 
snow-fall,  consequently  none  of  the  competitors  knew 
much  about  the  state  of  the  course.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  Gibson  won  by  using,  to  the  full,  what  time 
there  was  on  the  morning  of  the  race,  in  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  the  run,  and  so  was  able  to  ride  with 
great  judgment. 

In  1892-3  the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing  Club 
instituted  a  silver  challenge  bowl,  which  has  to  be 
won  three  years  following  to  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  competitor. 

Another  element  of  the  winter  was  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Canadian  toboggan,  greatly  due  to 
the  persistent  way  in  which  Lady  Archibald  Campbell 
and  her  daughter  rode  these  machines  and  showed 
that  they  could  be  steered  with  accuracy  down  an  ice- 
run.  Although  they  are  considerably  slower  than  the 
American  type  machine,  they  find  favour  with  many 
who  prefer  the  side  position  of  riding.  At  Davos  Mr. 
Dobson  again  showed  his  generous  enthusiasm  for 
the  sport  and  made  his  run  for  the  second  time  at 
Dorfli.  The  chief  thing  to  be  said  is  that  several 
ladies  there  took  up  the  sport  with  great  vigour,  and 
continuing  during  the  winter  of  1893-4,  have  certainly 
gone  ahead  of  the  fair  sex  at  St.  Moritz. 

The  winter  of  1893-4  was  a  first-rate  one  for 
tobogganing,  as  there  was  plenty  of  snow  com- 
paratively early  in  the  season.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  the  tobogganing  world  of  St.  Moritz  was 
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the  development  of  the  village  run.  For  some  years 
past  this  has  afforded  mild  amusement  to  tobogganers. 
As  I  have  before  said,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
of  1892-3  it  was  iced,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
small  amount  of  snow  at  the  sides  was  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous condition.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ex- 
ceptionally fast,  and  afforded  good  practice  for  the 
Cresta.  Last  season  the  Kurverein  took  the  matter 
up  vigorously,  and  quite  early  in  the  season  made  an 
excellent  ice-run.  Thus  a  large  number  of  races 
were  able  to  be  organised  both  by  the  Toboggan 
Club  and  by  individuals.  These  were  very  popular 
and  successful,  and  afforded  the  most  valuable  practice 
for  the  Cresta. 

To  have  a  double  run  has  been  the  ambition  of 
tobogganers  for  some  years  past  at  St.  Moritz.  This 
was  accomplished  last  winter  when  a  straight  double 
run  was  made  on  to  the  lake.  The  day  after  it  was 
opened  snow  fell  heavily,  and  it  was  not  used  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  In  the  month  of  March  the 
run  was  dug  out,  and  afforded  much  amusement.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  whatever 
care  a  double  run  is  made,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
both  courses  exactly  the  same,  and  consequently  one 
will  always  be  a  little  quicker  than  the  other,  thus 
preventing  the  decision  of  races  by  heats  of  two, 
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without  timing.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
'90-91  Colonel  Welchman  at  St.  Moritz  made  two 
runs  side  by  side  from  the  Villa  Flugi  to  the  lake,  but 
not  being  straight,  and  moreover  being  very  uneven, 
the  times  of  the  two  runs  were  not  even  approximately 
the  same. 

Another  element  which  has  developed  in  an 
extraordinary  way  during  the  winters  in  question  is 
the  constant  clocking  of  riders  during  practice.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  an  unmixed  advantage,  as  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  best  time  of  each  competitor 
cuts  both  ways  in  the  matter  of  interest  in  the  race. 
Thus  every  day  the  times  made  by  those  who  were 
considered  the  best  tobogganers  were  bruited  abroad, 
and  led  to  very  considerable  discussion  on  the  daily 
form  of  each  tobogganer.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
increases  the  interest  in  the  sport,  and  fortunately  a 
good  tobogganer  like  a  good  horse  has  his  off  days, 
and  consequently  there  is  always  a  considerable 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the 
race.  The  Symond's  Cup  Race  of  this  season  was 
noticeable  as  being  the  first  occasion  since  Mr. 
Guthrie's  win  in  1886  that  the  event  was  won  by 
an  Englishman. 
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INTERNATIONAL   RACES,    1894 
SYMOND'S  CUP  RACE  (JANUARY  18) 


Name 


G.  P.  Humphrey 
G.  Pardoe 
J.  P.  Hitz 
W.  Salter  . 


Nationality 

Time 

m.    s. 

English,  Davos  . 

6    43 

,,       .        . 

6     49 

Swiss,  Klosters   . 

6     53 

English,  Davos  . 

7       i 

SYMOND'S  SHIELD  RACE  (JANUARY  22) 


Name 

Nationality 

Time 

m.    s. 

I 

Hon.  H.  Gibson 

English,  St.  Moritz    . 

5       7 

2 

H.  W.  Topham 

> 

5     JS 

3 

R.  Wilbraham  . 

,,        Davos  . 

5     18 

4 

W.  Gouda-Quint 

Holland       . 

5     24 

The  International  Shield  Race  was  run  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  and  won  easily  by  Gibson,  who  beat  Topham 
by  8  seconds,  and  made  the  record  time  of  5  minutes 
7  seconds.  The  previous  record  was  in  1886,  when 
Baillie-Guthrie  won  in  5  minutes  47  seconds.  Upon 
that  occasion  the  course  was  the-same— viz.  between 
Griine  Bodeli  and  Klosters — and  was  very  quick,  as  a 
heavy  thaw  and  rain  the  day  before,  followed  by  a 
hard  frost  at  night,  had  turned  the  road  into  an  ice- 
course.  A  well-known  authority  has  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  most  icy  course  is  not  always  productive 
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of  the  fastest  times,  as  there  is  a  point  at  which  in- 
creased iciness  leads  to  skidding  on  the  part  of  the 
machine,  and  consequently  detracts  from  the  pace. 
It  is  noticeable  that  both  Gibson  and  Topham  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  a 
suitable  toboggan  for  the  course,  and  took  over  several 
machines  from  St.  Moritz,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  all 
emergencies. 

In  a  race  on  the  Cresta  on  February  8,  Topham 
won  from  Gibson  by  three- fifths  of  a  second  on  the 
three  courses,  although  had  the  latter  not  made  a 
mistake  in  the  first  course  the  result  would  probably 
have  been  different.  As  it  was  the  next  best  men 
were  over  nine  seconds  behind  Gibson's  time. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  race  Gibson  in  his 
second  course  beat  all  previous  records  by  covering 
the  course  in  i  minute  13?  seconds. 

During  the  fortnight  preceding  the  Grand  National 
at  St.  Moritz  the  clocking  of  the  competitors  was  done 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  so  that  the  public  had 
very  reliable  information  upon  which  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  various  competitors.  In  the  practice 
before  the  race  Gibson  and  Topham  were  considerably 
ahead  of  all  other  competitors.  Day  by  day  they 
•reduced  their  times,  Gibson  always  having  a  bit  in 
hand.  The  race  was  won  by  Topham  by  2!  seconds 
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from  Patterson.  The  latter,  an  old  winner,  had 
come  out  late  in  the  season,  and  so  was  short  in  his 
practice.  As  it  was  he  rode  his  last  course  in  very 
fine  style,  and  won  the  fastest  time  prize.  With 
more  practice  he  might  have  pushed  the  winner  very 
close.  At  the  same  time  Topham  rode  a  careful  and 
well-judged  race,  and  certainly  could  have  reduced 
his  time  a  little,  although  it  would  naturally  be  at  the 
cost  of  increasing  the  danger  of  a  fall.  Gibson  had 
unfortunately  hurt  his  foot  during  practice  a  few  days 
before  the  race,  and  he  went  down  the  course  with 
his  ankle  in  a  bandage.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  affected  his  prospects  of  winning.  He  fell  in 
the  first  course,  and  thus  quite  destroyed  his  chance, 
and  again  demonstrated  the  uncertainty  of  the  sport. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  RACE  (FEBRUARY  21,  1894) 


Name 

Nationality 

ISt 

course 

2nd 
course 

3rd 
course 

Total 

I 

H.  W.  Tcpham 

Eiijdi  h,  St.  Moritz 

in.  s. 
i  iSi 

m.  s. 
i  I4i 

m.  s. 
1  JSs 

m.  s. 

3  45l 

2 

J.  F.  Patterson 

U.S.A.,          „ 

1  -i  7s 

i  i5t 

i  Mt 

3  47? 

3  i  C.   H.   Cousens 

English,         ,, 

i  i6i 

i  25t 

i  is! 

3  48 

4  '  R.  Pulitzer 

U.S.A., 

i  i6J 

i  i6£ 

i   15? 

348* 

Fastest  time  :  Patterson,  i  min.  14?  sec. 

In  the  ladies'  race  on  the  '  Cresta '  run  Miss  E. 
Parry  won  easily,  all   the  other  competitors  falling. 
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In  the  ladies'  race  on  the  Village  run  Mrs.  Maclaren, 
of  Davos,  won. 

The  times  on  the  '  Cresta '  run  during  this  last 
winter  were  very  considerably  quicker  than  had  ever 
been  made  before.  This  was  doubtless  partly  due 
to  the  increasing  attention  to  details  which  the  crack 
riders  are  giving  to  the  sport,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  the  run  had  never  before  been  made  in  quite 
the  same  place,  the  chief  difference  being  that  all  the 
rocks  were  removed  below  the  '  Stream  Corner,'  thus 
enabling  a  better  '  straight '  to  be  planned,  and  that 
an  improvement  had  been  made  after  coming  off 
'  Ikilpett's'  Corner.  These  two  points  having  been 
much  improved,  the  tobogganer  .was  brought  to  the 
'  Cresta  Leap  '  much  faster  than  ever  before.  These 
improvements  were  due  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bulpett,  who, 
as  usual,  engineered  the  run,  and  who  has  certainly 
done  more  for  tobogganing  in  St.  Moritz  than  any 
other  man  ;  and  I  must  take  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring in  the  warmest  terms  to  the  skill,  energy,  and 
patience  which  year  after  year  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
making  of  the  runs.  The  result  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  run  of  which  St.  Moritzers  may  well  be 
proud.  For  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  with  its 
serpentine  course  and  banked  corners  the  Cresta 
stands  absolutely  unique  in  the  tobogganing  world. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

TOBOGGAN     RUNS 

TOBOGGAN  runs  —  or  slides,  as  they  are  called  in 
America — may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  natural 
and  artificial  runs. 

By  far  the  most  important  natural  run  in  the  Alps 
is  the  Klosters  road,  near  Davos,  upon  the  last  two 
miles  of  which  the  International  Races  take  place  each 
year.  Klosters  is  a  small  village  situated  some  seven 
miles  from  Davos.  In  past  years,  before  the  Davos- 
Landquart  Railway  came  into  existence,  tobogganers 
practising  for  the  races  used  to  leave  Davos  in  sleighs, 
drive  to  the  top  of  the  course,  and  then  toboggan 
down  to  Klosters  with  their  sleighs  following  behind. 
They  would  then  drive  or  walk  up  to  the  top  again, 
and  repeat  the  performance.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  keen  rider  to  spend  the  whole  day  practis- 
ing in  this  manner,  and  return  to  Davos  late  in  the 
evening — tired,  no  doubt,  but  having  learnt  a  great 
deal  by  his  day's  toil.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
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railway,  however,  a  fit  of  laziness  seems  to  have  come 
over  the  tobogganing  world,  and  the  practice  of  to-day 
is  a  very  different  affair  to  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Now  a  keen  tobogganer  feels  quite  satisfied  with  him- 
self if  he  is  up  in  time  to  catch  the  nine  o'clock  train 
to  Wolfgang,  a  little  hamlet  some  three  and  a  half 
miles  off.  From  here  he  toboggans  and  walks  by 
turns  to  the  top  of  the  run,  where  most  men  halt  and 
have  a  short  rest  before  going  for  their  practice  spjn 
down  the  course.  The  run  down  to  Klosters  takes 
from  5^7  to  7  minutes,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
course,  and  then  there  'is  just  time  to  walk  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  again,  and  so  get  another  run 
down  the  last  part  of  the  course  before  catching  the 
train  which  takes  him  back  to  Davos  in  time  for 
lunch.  This  is  very  different  to  the  all-day  practice 
which  used  to  be  considered  necessary,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  practice  of  to-day  is  not  the  best  after- 
all.  In  road  tobogganing,  as  in  other  forms  of 
athletics,  one  may  easily  overdo  it  and  become  stale; 
for,  whether  racing  or  merely  practising,  tobogganing 
on  this  road,  as  is  shown  later,  becomes  a  severe 
athletic  exercise,  if  a  man  really  tries  to  do  himself 
justice  and  get  to  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

The  course  used  for  racing  is  160  yards  under  two 
miles  long,  with  a  fall  of  860  feet.     The  start  is  at 
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Griine  Bodeli,  and  the  finish  is  in  the  village  of 
Klosters.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  description  of  it, 
a-s,  unlike  the  ice-runs,  few  of  its  chief  features  have 
names.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  three  very 
difficult  corners,  three  or  four  others  which  are  sharp 
without  being  very  difficult,  and  innumerable  lesser 
curves,  which  are  a  source  of  constant  trouble  to 
those  who  would  make  a  fast  course.,  The  worst  corner 
is  what  is  known  as  '  the  last  corner  but  one,'  where 
the  road  forms  an  elbow  and  turns  right  back  upon 
itself.  The  '  Bridge  '  corner,  about  §  mile  from  the 
•start,  is  also  very  troublesome  ;  and  the  last  corner  of 
all  has  a  convenient  drop  of  some  6  feet  on  the  out- 
side of  the  curve  to  catch  the  unwary.  None  of  the 
corners  are  banked  or  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
though  the  authorities  do  their  best  in  various  ways 
to  get  the  course  into  as  fast  a  condition  as  possible 
the  night  before  a  race. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  Buol  run 
at  Davos  was  in  its  zenith,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
venue  of  the  International  Races  .should  be  changed 
from  the  Klosters  road  to  the  artificial  run.  There 
were  several  reasons  adduced  to  show  the  advisability 
of  this  change.  The  artificial  ice-run  was  close  at 
hand,  while  the  Klosters  course  was  several  miles  off; 
the  timing  on  the  Buol  run  would  be  more  reliable  ; 
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the  run  was  more  popular,  and  so  on.  But  the 
authorities  stood  firm,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
International  Races  on  the  course  which  had  been 
originally  chosen  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  wise 
decision,  as  under  present  conditions  the  International 


The  'Last  Corner  but  One'  on  the  Klosters  Road 

Shield  Race  practically  carries  with  it  the  '  road-riding 
championship,'  while  the  winner  of  the  Grand 
National  at  St.  Moritz  is  looked  upon  as  the  cham- 
pion rider  upon  ice.  Road-riding  and  ice-riding  are 
two  essentially  different  arts,  and  under  the  present 
conditions  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  same  man  to  win 
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both  races  in  any  one  year.  In  fact,  since  their 
foundation  the  feat  has  only  been  performed  once — 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Topham  in  1892  ;  whereas,  if  both 
these  races  were  run  upon  ice-runs,  the  double  win 
would  become  comparatively  common. 

Trie  Clavadel  road,  near  Davos,  has  only  once 
been  used  for  the  International  Races— in  1888.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  steeper,  and  consequently 
faster,  than  the  Klosters  road,  while  some  of  the 
corners  are  both  difficult  and  dangerous  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  tobogganer.  The  principal 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  long  enough  for  a  road 
course,  the  only  part  steep  enough  for  racing  being 
50  yards  short  of  a  mile.  Being  within  three  miles  of 
Davos,  this  road  is  a  very  popular  run  in  December, 
when  it  is  not  uncommon  for  large  parties  to  be 
made  up  to  drive  over  to  Clavadel  for  lunch,  and 
indulge  in  some  mild  racing  afterwards. 

Natural  runs  also  include  the  post  roads  over  the 
passes;  but  as  races  rarely,  if  ever,  take  place  upon 
them,  there  is  no  need  to  make  further  mention  of 
them  here. 

The  '  duffers'  runs '  which  make  their  appearance 
regularly  at  the  beginning  of  every  winter  might  also 
be  classed  under  the  heading  of  natural  runs.  They 
seem  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and 
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are  to  be  found  literally  everywhere.  In  fact,  so 
numerous  are  they  that  one  might  almost  put  it  in  the 
form  of  an  equation  : 

i  Duffer  +  i  Snow-slope  =  i  Duffer's  run  (till 
he  or  she  gets  tired  of  it). 

ARTIFICIAL   RUNS 

First  among  artificial  runs  stands  the  Cresta  run 
at  St.  Moritz.  There  is  no  other  run  within  measur- 
able distance  of  it,  none  which  can  show  anything 
approaching  that  happy  combination  of  pace  and 
difficulty  for  which  this  run  is  noted. 

It  owes  its  superiority  to  many  circumstances. 
The  gully  down  which  it  runs  is  in  many  places  shel- 
tered from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  The  famous 
Church  Leap  is  not  a  difficulty  which  any  man  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  invented  if  the  conformation 
of  the  ground  had  not  suggested  it  to  him.  Further, 
without  a  natural  supply  of  water  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  or  carry  on  the  run  ;  the  expense 
of  icing  and  repairing  would  be  too  great.  But, 
fortunately,  a  small  stream  wanders  down  beside  the 
Cresta  for  the  last  two-thirds  of  the  course,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1893,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Badrutt,  the  main  of  the  Kulm  Hotel  was  tapped  and 
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the  water  brought  down  to  the  Church  Leap  in  deep- 
laid  pipes.  A  hose  was  also  purchased  for  spraying 
water  over  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Leap,  so  that  the 
water  arrangements  are  now  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  the  run 
might  never  have  attained  to  its  present  proud  position 
but  for  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  its  engineer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bulpett,  the  president  of  the  St.  Moritz 
Tobogganing  Club.  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
committee  who  started  the  Grand  National  Race  in 
1885.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  working  under  Mr. 
G.  P.  Robertson,  made  the  Cresta  run  for  the  first 
time  in  that  year  ;  and  every  year  since  then,  with  the 
exception  of  the  winter  of  1891-2,  it  has  been  marked 
out  and  engineered  by  him.  Each  year  he  has  gained 
more  experience ;  each  year  the  run  has  been  growing 
more  perfect,  until  in  1894  it  was  as  near  perfection 
as  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  it.  The  extraordinary 
times  made  upon  the  Cresta  in  that  year  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  improved  methods  of  riding,  but 
they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
run  was  constructed,  the  corners  being  banked  at 
exactly  the  right  slope  and  every  curve  absolutely 
true. 

The  annexed  plan,  and  the  various  photographs  of 
the  run  which  will  be  found  throughout  this  work,  will 


Rough  Plan  of  the  Crosta  Run 
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give  a  better  idea  of  the  appearance  and  nomenclature 
of  the  Cresta  run  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do.  It 
is,  with  very  slight  alterations,  the  same  course  as  has 
been  in  use  since  1889,  the  total  length  being  1,400 
yards,  and  the  fall  from  start  to  finish  500  feet. 

The  present  shape  of  the  run  is  probably  the  best 
that  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  would  like  to  see  the 
length  extended  to  exactly  one  mile,  as  it  was  in  the 
winter  of  1887-8.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  proposition.  It  would  be  easier  to 
compare  the  times  made  over  a  mile  course  with 
those  made  in  other  sports  than  is  the  case  with  the 
three-quarter  mile  course.  The  mile  always  seems 
to  be  the  popular  standard  for  comparison  of  times. 
But  the  expenses  of  construction  are  very  heavy,  and 
the  run,  even  under  present  conditions,  takes  over  six 
weeks  to  build,  so  that  the  addition  of  an  extra 
quarter  of  a  mile  would  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  without  this  ad- 
dition the  Cresta  run  is  twice  as  ,long  as  any  other 
artificial  run  in  the  world.  In  the  Badminton  Library 
on  'Tobogganing'  will  be  found  a  description  of 
two  of  the  principal  slides  in  Canada.  The  length  of 
the  slide  of  the  old  Tuque  Bleue  Club  is  given  as 
1,300  feet,  while  that  of  the  slide  at  Orange  is  only 
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i,ooo/t'£/.  None  of  the  lesser  runs  of  the  Alps  are 
over  700  yards  in  length,  while  that  of  the  Cresta  is 
1,400  yards.  The  Cresta,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
quite  long  enough  to  satisfy  most  people,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  pause  before  trying  any  further  experiments 
with  it. 

The  run  is  built  each  year  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bulpett  by  twelve  picked  men,  assisted  by  what- 
ever amateur  labour  is  forthcoming.  Early  in 
November,  before  the  snow  falls,  the  course  is  care- 
fully marked  out  with  sticks.  Various  improvements 
in  the  ground  are  also  made  at  the  same  time.  Rocks 
which  have  been  found  dangerous  in  previous  years 
are  blasted  away,  straights  are  levelled,  and  small 
banks  built  to  assist  in  the  proper  formation  of  the 
corners  ;  then  when  sufficient  snow  (one  foot  at  least) 
has  fallen  the  actual  process  of  construction  begins. 

The  run  is  built  upwards  from  the  bottom  and 
is  opened  section  by  section  as  each  is  finished,  so 
lat  those  who  have  never  been  down  it  before  can 
learn  the  various  difficulties  one  by  one  as  the  run 
gradually  increases  in  length. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook,  the  secretary  of 
the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing  Club,  for  the  following 
lotes  on  the  construction  of  the  Cresta  in  1894  : 

'  Four  men  link  their  arms  and  taking  the  line 
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from  their  leader,  walking  laboriously  through  the  deep 
snow,  they  tramp  steadily  along  the  line  staked  out, 
going  several  times  over  the  same  tracks,  and  with 
their  heavy  Engadine  boots  swathed  in  coarse 
bandages,  trample  down  the  snow  for  the  night's  frost 
to  harden.  After  this  the  worst  of  the  inequalities 
are  filled  up  with  snow  from  the  sides  and  stamped 
in  ;  the  banks  are  thrown  up  roughly  and  left  to 
harden  in  the  frost,  and  they  too  are  trampled  down 
by  the  men's  feet.  The  first  stage  is  over  and  a 
rough  sketch  of  at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  run  is 
completed  ;  sometimes  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  thus 
rudely  trampled  down  to  indicate  the  future  course 
more  clearly.  Sticks  here  and  there  increase  and 
multiply  and  the  second  stage  begins.  The  trampled 
snow  is  beaten  into  a  still  firmer  consistency  by  great 
wooden  shovels  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  run  re- 
quired ;  the  corner-banks  previously  thrown  up  in  the 
rough  are  carefully  carved  out  to  what  seems  then  to 
be  the  proper  angle,  care  being  taken  to  make  them 
rather  too  small  and  flat  than  too  large,  for  it  is  far 
easier  to  add  snow  to  an  iced  bank  than  to  cut  into 
the  already  hardened  surface. 

'The  pefsonal  trials  of  the  engineer  now  really 
begin.  On  his  toboggan  at  a  suitable  rate  of  speed 
he  tries  each  corner  to  verify  the  absolute  correctness 
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of  the  curve.  The  number  of  falls  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  "  Bulpett's  Corner  "  alone  must  prove  no 
slight  test  of  the  endurance  of  its  creator.  But  the 
thing  must  be  done,  for  perfect  as  the  corners  may 
be  in  theory,  there  seems  to  be  always  that  same 
uncertain  factor  here  that  will  produce  such  different 
rates  of  speed  in  two  twin  toboggans  built  on  the 
same  lines  yet  with  essentially  different  results. 
These  trials  must  be  gone  through  too  to  ensure  the 
correctness  of  the  banks,  before  the  icing  process  has 
begun,  for  alteration  at  a  later  period  involves  in- 
calculably greater  labour. 

'So  having  got  the  required  angles  by  actual 
practice,  and  leaving  theories  later  on  to  prove  his 
why  and  wherefore,  the  engineer  proceeds  to  his  third 
and  last  stage  in  creation.  The  run  is  thoroughly 
well  watered  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
the  pasty  snow  thus  produced  is  again  beaten  hard 
and  level  with  the  workmen's  shovels  after  the  last 
finishing  touches  have  been  given,  and  left  ready  for 
the  frost  to  harden  all.  The  result  is  an  even 
surface  of  hard  solid  ice,  still  further  improved  in 
some  places  by  being  sprayed  over  with  a  hose.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  spite  of  the  great  strain 
thrown  upon  the  banks,  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
to  build  them  of  a  solid  mortise  of  snow  and  water. 

G 
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They  are  always  repaired  with  a  mortise  of  this  kind, 
but  in  the  first  instance  they  are  built  of  snow  and 
iced  on  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  banks  facing 
south  such  as  '  Battledore '  and  Bulpetts  Corner  this 
surface  of  ice  is  made  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which 
is  found  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sun  quite  as  well 
as  a  solid  ice-bank  would  do. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  those  portions  of 
the  run  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  kept 
absolutely  clean.  Any  grit  or  particles  of  sand  left 
on  the  ice  attract  the  sun's  rays  at  once  and  assist  its 
wearing  action  on  the  run.  • 

The  next  artificial  run  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
Buol  run  at  Davos.  The  footpath,  upon  which 
the  run  was  originally  built,  was  probably  used  for 
tobogganing  in  the  seventies.  But  the  first  attempt 
at  banks  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1881-2,  when 
the  'Chalet  Corner'  and  the  'Hotel  Corner'  were 
both  roughly  banked  to  help  toboggans  round  them. 
At  this  stage,  however,  no  part  of  the  run  was  iced. 

In  the  winter  of  1885-6  the  Buol  Toboggan  Club 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  run 
from  the  Hay  Chalet  to  the  Buol  Hotel.  The  first 
committee  consisted  of  Mr.  H.  Freeman  (president), 
Major  Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Roddam.  That  year  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  the  run  was  engineered  by 
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Mr.  Freeman,  who  filled  the  same  position  at  Davos 
as  Mr.  Bulpett  did  at  St.  Moritz. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  1885  the 
whole  run  was  opened  and  got  into  good  order 
between  the  Hay  Chalet  and  the  Schatz  Alp  path. 


The  old  Buol  Run,  Davos 

The  course  was  taken  as  straight  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  awkward  turnings  of  the  natural  path.  At  the 
crossing  of  the  Schatz  Alp  path  a  high  bank  was 
thrown  up  and  the  run  was  taken  across  the  path  and 
round  into  the  meadow,  joining  the  Schatz  Alp  path 

c  2 
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again  some  fifty  yards  below  the  crossing,  enabling 
tobogganers  to  run  round  at  nearly  full  speed.  A 
very  high  bank  was  also  thrown  up  opposite  the  Villa- 
am-Stein,  and  where  the  run  crossed  the  stable  road 
into  the  meadow,  a  bridge  was  built  to  save  labour 
in  drawing  snow  to  the  embankment.  In  1887-8, 
owing  to  the  new  addition  to  the  Buol  Hotel,  the 
course  of  the  run  had  to  be  changed,  and  instead  of 
being  brought  down  through  the  meadow  close  to  the 
Hotel  Buol  it  was  carried  over  the  meadow  round  the 
Villa-Am-Hof,  finishing  in  the  road  leading  up  to 
the  hotel.  The  club  were  thus  enabled  to  get  a  clear 
half-mile  course  and  a  very  good  finish.  The  course 
too  was  straightened  down  to  the  stables,  doing  away 
with  the  Circular  and  Chalet  corners,  and  affording 
a  separate  pathway  the  whole  way  up  to  the  top. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1889  the 
whole  of  the  run  was  widened  under  the  super- 
intendence of  General  Haig  and  Mr.  Freeman. 
Further  changes  of  considerable  importance  were 
made  at  the  same  time.  The'  previous  year  the 
bridge  which  connected  the  run  where  it  crossed  the 
stable  road  with  the  meadow  was  the  scene  of  many 
falls.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  these  mishaps,  and 
also  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  having  to  cross 
the  road  where  horses  and  sleighs  were  constantly 
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passing  up  and  down,  a  new  track  was  laid  down, 
leaving  the  old  one  about  fifty  yards  below  the  Schatz 
Alp  path,  and  running  behind  the  Buol  stables  into 
the  meadow  at  the  back,  passing  between  Mr.  Symond's 
and  General  Haig's  houses.  The  total  length  was 
increased  to  about  1,000  yards.  In  1891-2  the 
Buol  run  was  not  made  owing  to  the  late  snowfall. 
In  its  place  a  new  run,  called  the  '  Double  run,'  was 
made  in  the  meadow  behind  General  Haig's  house  ; 
320  yards  straight,  then  a  long  curve  of  about  80 
yards,  and  another  straight  of  some  80  yards  into  the 
main  road  near  the  bridge  between  the  Hotel  Angle- 
terre  and  Dorfli. 

Unfortunately  the  land  upon  which  the  Buol  run 
has  always  been  constructed  is  the  most  eligible 
building  site  in  Davos,  and  of  late  years  the  Buol 
Club  have  been  at  their  wits'  end  to  prevent  their  run 
from  being  built  out  altogether.  First  a  house  was 
built  right  across  the  centre  of  the  old  run.  Then, 
in  1894,  the  club  selected  a  fresh  site,  and  constructed 
a  run  some  700  yards  long,  with  a  fall  of  about  150 
feet.  Now  this,  too,  is  being -built  over,  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  once  famous  run  must  cease  to  exist  unless 
some  suitable  place  is  found  for  it  at  the  other  side 
of  the  valley. 

There  is  yet  another  artificial  run  at  Davos  which 
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tobogganers  owe  to  private  enterprise.  Mr.  H. 
Verner  Dobson,  who  has  resided  there  for  some 
years, -has  for  the  last  two  winters  engineered  a  run 
at  Davos-Dorfli  which  is  very  fast,  and  has  provided 


The  Leap,   Buol  Run,  Davos,  1890 

endless  amusement.  In  1894  the  length  was  500 
yards,  with  a  fall  of  about  200  feet.  It  had  one  leap, 
and  was  almost  quite  straight.  The  new  departure 
proved  very  popular,  as  was  shown  by  the  large 
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attendances  at  the  numerous  races  which  were  held 
there  during  the  season. 

At  St.  Morit/  the  Club  makes  another  artificial 
run  besides  the  Cresta — the  Lake  run.  It  has 
scarcely  ever  been  built  of  the  same  shape  for  two 
consecutive  years.  In  1893-4  it  was  a  double  run, 
and  perfectly  straight,  with  two  leaps.  The  length  on 
the  slope  was  250  yards,  and  then  it  was  carried 
across  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  650  yards  on  the 
level.  Unfortunately  repeated  snowfalls  and  the  pack- 
ing of  the  lake  ice  directly  across  the  track  compelled 
the  authorities  to  close  the  run  after  it  had  only  been 
open  for  two  days,  and  they  were  not  able  to  reopen 
it  until  close  to  the  end  of  the  season.  In  future 
years  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  construct  a  run  like  this  which  is  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather,  and  may,  owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  the  authorities  have  no  control, 
remain  useless  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  Village  run  at  St.  Moritz  is  built  each  year  by 
the  Kurverein.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
banked  and  iced,  and  is  now  an  excellent  run  for  be- 
ginners to  learn  upon.  The  length  is  700  yards,  and 
the  fall  about  150  feet.  It  is  always  open  earlier  than 
any  other  run,  and  so  is  the  main  centre  of  tobogganing 
at  St.  Moritz  during  the  first  part  of  the  season. 
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CHAPTER  V 

TIMES   AND   TIMING 

AT  all  times  and  in  all  ages  rapid  motion  through  the 
air  has  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  man.  The 
English-speaking  race  in  particular  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  desire  to  move  fast,  even  when 
time  is  no  object.  In  the  rush  and  hurry  of  this 
latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  would  think 
that  men  would  turn  for  recreation  to  pursuits  of  a 
quiet,  restful  nature.  But  this  scarcely  seems  to  be 
the  case.  Hunting  and  other  sports  of  a  similar  kind 
have  lost  little  of  their  popularity.  Horse-racing, 
running,  cycling,  and  rowing  are,  if  anything,  growing 
in  public  estimation.  This  love  of  rapid  motion 
explains  in  a  great  measure  the  popularity  of  tobog- 
ganing. The  pace,  the  sensation  of  flying  through 
the  frosty  air,  is  one  of  its  great  charms.  Pace, 
however,  is  not  the  sole  consideration.  If  it  were,  in 
the  Alps,  as  in  Canada,  straight  runs  would  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  But  the  pace  of  the 
toboggan,  which  far  exceeds  that  attained  at  any  other 
sport,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  principal  attractions, 
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and  in  building  the  winding  ice  runs  each  year,  their 
designers  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  make  them 
faster  without  reducing  the  skill  necessary  for  riding 
the  corners. 

A  comparison  of  the  pace  attained  in  different 
sports  is  always  interesting,  but  we  cannot  fairly 
compare  tobogganing  with  anything  else.  It  is  true 
that  in  tobogganing  pace  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  strength,  activity,  and  skill,  but  not  quite  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  other  sports.  In  cycling,  running, 
rowing,  or  kindred  sports  man  moves  by  his  own 
muscular  energy  ;  if  he  ceases  to  exert  himself  he 
stops.  In  tobogganing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rider 
may  relax  every  muscle  in  his  body  without  affecting 
the  pace.  There  is  consequently  no  advantage  in  com- 
paring the  rate  of  speed  attained  in  tobogganing  with 
that  of  any  other  form  of  rapid  motion.  But  it  is 
possible  and  interesting  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  various  speeds  attained  in  the  various 
forms  of  tobogganing  itself. 

To  begin  with— how  does  tobogganing  on  crooked 
runs  compare  with  tobogganing  on  the  straight  chutes 
of  Canada  ?  Take  the  Cresta,  the  pride  of  the  Alps 
—  how  will  it  bear  the  comparison?  If  we  take  the 
average  of  miles  per  hour  over  the  whole  length  it 
will  not  bear  the  comparison  at  all.  But  if  we  take 
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the  highest  rate  of  speed  attained  in  the  '  straight,' 
and  compare  this  with  that  of  the  Canadian  slide,  the 
Cresta  holds  its  own.  On  a  Canadian  slide  the 
greatest  speed  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
authentic  information  is  80  miles  an  hour.  I  write 
this  open  to  correction,  as  my  means  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  subject  are  somewhat  limited; 
but,  after'  having  taken  considerable  trouble  to  find 
out  all  about  it,  this  is  the  greatest  pace  that  I  can 
hear  of. 

On  the  Cresta  run  in  1894  Mr.  Topham  was 
timed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cousens  to  cover  200  yards, 
measured  from  the  Stream  Corner  to  Bulpett's 
Corner,  in  5 -J  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  70*5  miles 
an  hour.  But  it  is  well  known  that  in  1894  the  pace 
increased  steadily  all  the  way  from  the  Stream 
Corner  to  the  winning  post,  and  if  the  time  had 
been  taken  over  the  last  200  yards  of  the  course  it 
would  have  been  found  considerably  fester.  It  is 
not  going  too  far,-  then,  to  assert  that  down  the 
Cresta  Leap  the  pace  must  have'  at  least  equalled 
the  80  miles  an  hour  of  the  Canadians.  For  the 
present  this  point  must  be  left  as  doubtful,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  settled  shortly  by  more 
exhaustive  experiments.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  the  greatest  pace  attained  on  the  Cresta  is  much 
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closer  to  that  of  the  Canadian  chutes  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

To  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the  times  made  in 
different  years.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  compare  them,  but  one  comparison  is  certainly 
fair — the  times  made  in  different  years  over  the  same 
straight  piece  of  the  same  run.  Such  a  comparison  is 
fortunately  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Cresta  straight. 

In  1887  Mr.  Cornish,  riding  a  Swiss  coaster  head- 
foremost, was  timed  to  cover  200  yards  down  the 
Cresta  straight  in  10  seconds.  This  gives  us  a  speed 
of  40-9  miles  an  hour.  In  1893  Mr.  Forster,  riding  a 
wooden  America  headforemost,  covered  the  same 
distance  in  6  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  68-5  miles  an 
hour.  In  1894,  as  has  already  been  shown,  Mr.  Top- 
ham,  on  a  steel  skeleton,  covered  the  same  distance  in 
5 i  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  70^5  miles  an  hour. 

From  these  times  it  is  apparent  that  the  improve- 
ment in  pace  during  the  last  eight  years  has  been 
very  great.  From  the  40  miles  an  hour  of  Mr. 
Cornish  on  his  Swiss  to  the  70  miles  an  hour  of  Mr. 
Topham  on  his  skeleton  is  a  great  step.  This 
increase  of  speed  is  owing  to  several  things.  The  run 
is  better  made  than  it  used  to  be  ;  there  have  been 
many  improvements  in  toboggans  of  late  years  ;  and 
lastly,  the  methods  of  riding  are  improving  every  year. 
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When  we  come  to  compare  the  times  made  over 
the  whole  course  we  naturally  find  that  the  average  of 
miles  per  hour  has  shrunk  greatly.  This  is  inevitable 
owing  to  the  many  difficulties  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  run,  but  still  we  find  the  same  distinct  im- 
provement from  year  to  year.  In  the  following  table 
I  have  taken  the  fastest  authenticated  time  of  each 
year  of  which  the  record  has  been  preserved.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  this  is  the  fastest  single  course 
made  in  the  Grand  National  Race. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  TIMES  ON  THE  CRESTA  RUN 


Date 

Machine  and  position 

Length 
of  run 

Time 

Average 
of  miles 
per  hour 

yds. 

m.   s. 

885 

Swiss.     Sitting 

,320 

i     42 

26-49 

886 

>l                •            >!                        ... 

,320 

i     3if 

29'54 

887 

,,              ,,           ... 

,650 

i     58f 

28-45 

888 

„              ,,           ... 

,760 

2        12 

27-27 

889 

Canadian,    with    j-pring    runners 

,4co 

i     3°s 

31-6 

Head  firFt 

890 

America.     Head  first     .         .-     . 

, 

I       22 

34  '9 

891 

I       24 

3  4  '09 

892 

Skeleton-framed  America.     Head 

I       29 

o2'1 

893 

first 

America.     Head  first     . 

I       l8jf 

36-S 

1894 

Skeleton-framed  America.     Head 

. 

1     13§ 

39 

first 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in 
pace  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  In  the  ten 
years  during  which  the  Grand  National  Race  has 
existed,  the  average  pace  has  increased  by  \2\  miles 
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'an  hour.  A  great  deal  of  this  increase  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  improvements  in  making  the  Cresta  run. 
This  fact  is  established  by  the  comparatively  slow 
time  made  in  1892.-  That  was  the  only  year  in  the 
whole  series  in  which  the  run  was  not  made  by  Mr. 
Bulpett,  and  while  every  credit  must  be  given  to 
those  gentlemen  who  worked  so  hard  to  fill  his  place, 
they  were  yet  unable  to  build  the  run  either  fast  or 
true.  The  result  was  slow  times.  But  leaving  out 
that  year  we  find  such  a  persistent  increase  in  pace, 
more  particularly  in  the  last  two  years,  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  sport  of  tobogganing  has  been 
steadily  improving  all  round.  Whether  this  increase 
in  pace  will  continue  or  not,  the  future  alone  can  tell. 
When  we  come  to  compare  the  pace  of  the 
different  runs,  we  find  that  for  average  pace  over  its 
entire  length  Mr.  Dobson's  run  at  Davos  heads 
the  list. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  FASTEST  TIMES  MADE  ON 
DIFFERENT  RUNS  IN  1894 


Average 

Name  of  run 

Length 

Time 

of  miles 

per  hour 

yds. 

m.   s. 

I 

Mr.  Dobson's  run,  Davos  . 

500 

25 

40-9 

2 

Cresta  run,  St.  Moritz 

1,403 

i  i3f 

39 

3 

Buol  run,  Davos 

670 

44 

3i'7 

4 

Village  run,  St.  Moritz 

700 

46 

31-1 

5 

Klosters  road,  Davos 

3,36° 

5     7 

22  '4 
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The  Lake  run  at  St.  Moritz  is  one  of  the  fastest' 
runs  at  either  place,  but  unfortunately  no  times  were 
taken  down  it  in  1894  until  very  late  in  the  season 
when  the  run  was  soft  and  slushy.  The  times  taken 
then  would  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  pace  of  the  run, 
so  I  have  omitted  them. 

TIMING 

In  tobogganing,  unlike  most  other  forms  of  racing, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  two  men  can  race  down  side  by  side.  If  they 
were  to  do  so  on  the  same  run  there  would  certainly 
be  a  collision,  possibly  a  serious  accident  at  one  of 
the  corners.  Another  means  of  racing  side  by  side 
would  be  to  have  two  runs  built  exactly  similar  in 
every  respect,  but  where  a  run  twists  about  at  all 
this  is  absolutely  impossible.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
straight  run  like  the  double  Lake  run  at  St.  Moritz, 
it  has  been  found  that  no  matter  how  much  care  is 
exercised  in  making  them,  one  side  will  always  be 
faster  than  the  other.  Some  trifling  variation  in  the 
slope,  or  the  fact  that  the  morning  sun  shines  with 
greater  power  on  one  run  than  the  other  will  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  their  respective  speeds. 

In  consequence  of  this,  all  toboggan  races  are 
run  against  time.  The  men  go  down  in  turn,  each 
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man  racing  as  fast  as  possible.  The  time  of  each 
man  is  taken  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems 
which  will  presently  be  described,  and  whoever  does 
the  fastest  time  on  one  or  more  courses  is  adjudged 
the  winner.  As  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to 
be  so  evenly  matched  on  an  ice-run  that  one-fifth  of 
a  second  may  win  or  lose  a  race,  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  timing  adopted  ought  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  timing  now  in 
vogue  in  the  Alps. 

1.  The  two-watch  system,  which  is  always  used 
on  the  Klosters  road,  and  on  all  courses  where  no 
station  can  be  found  from  which  both  start-  and  finish 
are  visible: 

2.  The  single  stop-watch  system,  which  is  always 
used  on  the  artificial  runs. 

The  two-watch  system  is  as  follows  : — 
Two  ordinary  watches  (not  stop  watches)  are 
carefully  set  some  days  before  they  are  required  for 
use,  so  that  both  the  minute  and  second  hand 
correspond  exactly.  On  the  morning  of  the  race  the 
watches  are  again  tested  to  see  that  the  hands  still 
correspond,  and  then  the  two  timekeepers  separate, 
one  going  to  the  top,  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  the 
run.  At  an  hour  previously  agreed  upon  the  watch- 
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holder  at  the  top  starts  the  first  competitor  and  the 
others  are  despatched  after  him  in  turn  at  minute 
intervals.  The  watch-holder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
run  takes  the  exact  time  at  which  each  competitor 
passes  the  winning  post.  Thus  the  starter  knows  to 
a  second  the  time  at  which  each  man  started,  and 
the  other  watch-holder  knows  the  time  at  which  each 
man  finished.  When  the  race  is  over,  they  meet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  run,  compare  notes,  and  work  out 
how  long  each  competitor  has  taken  over  his  course. 
At  first  sight,  this  system  of  timing  appears 
exceedingly  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  find  fault  with  it  than  to  suggest  any 
improvement.  As  long  as  there  is  no  point  from 
which  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  course  are  visible, 
the  system  of  timing  by  means  of  one  stop  watch  is 
out  of  the  question.  Nor  can  the  difficulty  be  met 
by  any  electrical  system  of  timing.  Such  a  system  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  that  can  be  employed, 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  suitable  apparatus  on  the 
Klosters  road  is  a  mere  question  of  money.  But 
'supposing  the  monetary  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  the  Klosters  road  were  provided  with  the  best 
of  electrical  timing  arrangements,  matters  would  hot 
be  one  whit  further  advanced  than  they  are  now. 
Timing  by  electricity  necessitates  the  making  and 
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breaking  of  contacts.    'This  fact  seems  to  put  it  out 
of  court   altogether  for  such   a  long  course  as  the 
Klosters    road.      Imagine    the    International    Race 
timed  by  electricity.     Suppose  there  are  some  twenty 
competitors.     The  first   man   starts   at   ten  o'clock. 
As  he  breaks  the  thread  or  whatever  is  used  for  the 
purpose   at   the   start,    he  sets   the  watch    or  clock 
going ;  as   he   breaks  the   thread   at  the   finish  the 
watch  stops.     No  difficulty  so  far  :  the  judges  note 
down    his   time,    the   threads   are  replaced  and  the 
second  man  starts.     Yes,  but  at  what  o'clock  does  he 
start?     This  is  the  great  difficulty  which  there  seems 
no   way   of  obviating.     On   a   fair   course   the   first 
competitor  would  take  about  6  minutes  to  cover  the 
course.     Allowing  a  minute  to  replace  threads  and 
start  the  second  competitor,  he  would  scarcely  get 
away  before  seven  minutes  past  ten.     But  if  we  are 
to  allow  seven  minutes  for  each  competitor  it  follows 
that   the   last  man  would  leave  the  top  about  two 
hours  and  a  quarter  later  than  the  first.     Under  any 
ordinary  conditions  of  weather  the  course  would  by 
that  time  have  slowed  by  more  than  half  a  minute 
and  the  men  starting  anywhere  in  the  last  half  of  the 
list  would  not  have  a  chance  of  winning. 

Electricity  then  is  unfair,  the  stop  watch  is  im- 
possible, so  that  as    far  as   timing  on  the  Klosters 
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road  is  concerned  we  seem  to  be  exactly  where  we 
started — at  the  two-watch  system.  Everyone  cavils 
at  it,  but  no  one  has  yet  suggested  any  practical 
improvement. 

The  second  system  of  timing  —with  a  single 
stop  watch — is  invariably  used  on  the  artificial  runs. 
In  its  simplest  form,  which  was  improved  upon  at 
St.  Moritz  in  1893,  this  system  was  as  follows.  The 
competitor  got  ready  to  start  with  the  nose  of  his 
machine  just  behind  the  starting  line,  with  the 
starter  and  the  timekeeper  standing  close  to  him 
After  the  usual  warning  from  the  starter,  '  Are  you 
ready  ? '  came  the  '  Go  ! '  and  at  the  sound  the  time- 
keeper started  the  watch  and  the  competitor  started 
on  his  course.  When  the  competitor  passed  the 
winning  post  the  flagman  stationed  there  dropped 
his  flag  smartly  as  a  signal  to  the  timekeeper  to 
stop  the  watch.  But  it  was  found  that  under  this 
system  a  race  might  easily  be  won  or  lost  at  the 
start.  Tobogganing  skill  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  secondary  consideration.  A  rider  of  no  particular 
account  might  '  beat  the  watch '  and  a  crack  rider 
,get  away  badly,  and  altogether  the  start  was  becoming 
of  too  great  importance.  So,  after  due  deliberation, 
the  St.  Moritz  Tobogganing  Club  in  1893  formulated 
a  new  method  of  starting  which  has  been  found 
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to  work  satisfactorily.  The  same  man  acts  as  both 
starter  and  timekeeper.  He  stands  in  line  with  the 
two  posts  which  mark  what  is  now  called  the 
'Timing  Line'  and  is  the  same  as  the  old  starting 
line.  The  competitor  places  himself  in  any  position 


The  Double  Lake  Run,  St.  Moritz,  1894 

he  chooses  with  the  nose  of  his  toboggan  not  more  than 
ten  feet  behind  this  line.  On  receiving  the  signal  to 
start  from  the  timekeeper  he  may  start  in  any 
manner  he  pleases — he  may  run  fifty  yards  if  he 
likes  before  getting  on  to  his  machine  — but  the 
moment  any  portion  of  his  toboggan  crosses  the 
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timing  line,  the  timekeeper  starts  the  watch.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  good  starting  rule  ;  it  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  competitor  to  '  beat  the  watch,'  and 
it  is  equally  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  left  at  the 
post  .and  lose  a  second  or  more,  as  was  the  case 
under  the  old  system.  But  although  it  is  a  great 
improvement  it  is  by  no  means  perfection.  In  a 
sport  like  this,  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  timing  to 
be  accurate  to  fifths  of  seconds,  it  is  essential  that 
in  the  system  adopted  there  must  be  no  possibility 
of  error.  Under  the  present 'system  there  are  three 
possible  sources  of  error — the  timekeeper,  the  watch, 
and  the  flagman.  The  watch  used  by  the  St.  Moritz 
Tobogganing  Club  is  a  first  class  chronograph,  and 
it  is  sent  to  England  to  be  regulated  every  summer, 
so  that  its  readings  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  accu- 
rate. With  regard  to  the  timekeeper  and  flagman, 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  neither 
of  them  ever  makes  a  mistake  ;  no  man  is  infallible. 
But  as  long  as  the  Club  is  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  careful  and  experienced 'men  as  Mr. 
C.  T.  Lloyd  Jones  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Scarlett,  errors  in 
timing  will  be  few  and  far  between.  In  reality  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  this  system  and  that 
employed  for  timing  bicycle  races  in  England.  In  a 
bicycle  race  the  timekeeper  starts  the  watch  by  the 
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flash  of  the  starter's  pistol,  and  stops  it  as  the  winner 
crosses  the  line  at  the  finish  ;  in  toboggan  races  he 
starts  the  watch  as  the  rider  crosses  the  line  and 
stops  it  by  the  fall  of  the  flag  at  the  finish.  In  both 
cases  a  signal  is  necessary  at  one  end  of  the  course. 
The  only  practical  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
in  one  case  this  signal  is  the  flash  of  a  pistol,  and  in 
the  other  the  fall  of  a  flag.  A  system  which  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  the  making  and  breaking  of 
cycling  records  ought  to  be  almost  accurate  enough 
for  tobogganers. 

The  flagging  at  the  finish  is  looked  upon  by 
many  as  the  weak  spot  in  the  present  system,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  some 
automatic  semaphore  which  would  take  the  place 
of  the  flagman.  But  so  far  no  practical  suggestion 
has  been  made.  Such  a  contrivance  is  not  so  easy 
to  invent  as  one  would  think.  Tobogganers  are  not 
prepared  to  run  into  something  which  will  work  the 
semaphore  like  a  swing  gate,  as  one  gentleman 
suggested.  The  man  who  charged  headfirst  at  any 
such  obstacle  while  going  at  a  pace  of  seventy  miles 
an  hour  would  not  be  likely  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  the  time  of  his  course.  A  board  sunk  in 
the  ice  for  the  toboggan  to  pass  over,  a  thread  for 
it  to  break,  these  and  many  other  methods  of  work- 
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ing  the  semaphore  have  been  suggested ;  but  all 
are  open  to  one  or  other  of  two  objections.  Either 
they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  gear,  or  else  they  do  not 
make  the  semaphore  move  quickly  enough.  If  there 
is  any  possibility  of  the  signalling  arrangement  failing 
to  act,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  Nothing  is  more 
irritating  than  to  bring  off  a  really  good  run  and 
find  that  one's  time  has  not  been  taken.  Rapid 
motion  in  the  semaphore  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The 
falling  movement  must  be  as  nearly  instantaneous 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  timekeeper  will  always 
be  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  should  stop  the  watch 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  signal. 

But  even  if  such  a  semaphore  were  introduced, 
we  should  gain  very  little.  One  source  of  human 
error  would  be  eliminated,  but  the  timekeeper  would 
still  remain.  What  is  really  wanted  is  some  electrical 
system  of  timing  which  will  eliminate  the  human 
element  entirely  ;  a  system  in  which  the  breaking  of 
a  thread  at  the  start  will  set  the  watch  going,  and 
the  breaking  of  another  at  the  finish  will  stop  it. 
The  objections  to  such  a  system,  which  were  shown 
to  exist  on  the  Klosters  course,  do  not  exist  on  the 
ice-runs.  But  unfortunately  tobogganing  clubs  are 
not  as  a  rule  overburdened  with  wealth.  The 
electrical  appliances  which  have  been  used  in 
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America  for  timing  trotting  matches  are  no  doubt 
perfectly  accurate  and  reliable,  but  they  are  far  too 
costly  for  tobogganing  clubs  to  venture  upon.  How- 
ever, it  should  not  be  long  before  someone  comes 
forward  with  a  system  of  timing  by  electricity  at  a 
more  reasonable  price,  and  until  that  time  comes 
we  must  be  content  to  make  the  best  of  the  stop- 
watch system  in  spite  of  its  imperfections. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

TOBOGGANS 

IN  the  Alps  the  word  '  toboggan  '  is  applied  indis- 
criminately to  clipper  sleds,  pig-stickers,  coasters,  and 
in  fact  every  kind  of  vehicle  which  the  wit  of  man  has 
been  able  to  devise  for  sliding  down  a  snow  slope. 
It  is  well  known  that  for  the  majority  of  these  the 
term  is  a  misnomer,  but  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  long 
usage,  and  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  a  change  at 
this  stage  of  proceedings.  After  all,  it  does  not 
matter  much  what  was  the  original  signification  of 
the  word.  The  early  Alpine  tobogganers  wanted 
some  convenient  name  to  apply  to  all  kinds  of  vehi- 
cles, and  '  a  toboggan  '  was  as  good  as  any  other. 

The  toboggan  proper,  as  used  in  Canada,  is  a  flat 
wooden  machine  made  of  thin  strips  of  ash  fastened 
together.  The  boards  are  turned  up  in  front  and 
held  in  position  by  thongs  of  deer  hide.  Two  light 
steel  runners  are  often  added  which  increase  the 
speed  considerably.  A  machine  of  this  type  is  fast 
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enough  on  the  straight  slides  of  Canada,  but  it  is  not 
of  much  use  on  the  crooked  runs  of  the  Alps,  as  it 
steers  very  badly.  A  modification  of  this  type  is 
sometimes  seen  at  St.  Moritz.  It  probably  owes  its 
existence  to  native  attempts  to  imitate  the  '  Canadian.' 
It  is  a  clumsy  looking,  coarsely  made  machine  of 
something  the  same  appearance  as  the  other,  and 
coated  underneath  with  tin.  It  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  tin-bottomed  Canadian.  This  machine  steers  as 
badly  as  the  ordinary  Canadian,  but  it  used  to  have 
a  great  reputation  for  pace  in  the  days  when  the  Swiss 
coaster  was  the  only  machine  which  could  be  used  as 
a  means  of  comparison. 

When  toboggan  racing  started  in  the  Alps  in  1883, 
the  only  machine  used  was  the  '  Swiss  coaster.'  The 
coaster  varies  slightly  in  shape  and  appearance  in  the 
different  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  its  general  con- 
struction is  the  same  in  all.  It  may  be  roughly 
described  as  a  skeleton  wooden  seat  resting  on  a 
skeleton  wooden  framework,  and  running'on  flat  iron 
runners. 

For  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  various  types 
of  machines  described  in  this  chapter,  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  illustrations,  which  will  show  them 
much  more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  description 
could  do. 
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For  the  first  few  years  after  racing  commenced 
the  coaster  held  its  position  as  the  one  and  only 
racing  machine.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
should  have  done  so,  as  to  anyone  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  mechanical  knowledge  it  must  have  been 
apparent  that  great  improvement  was  possible. 
Besides,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  a  plain  machine, 
invented  merely  as  a  simple  means  of  carrying  light 
articles,  or  descending  hills  in  winter,  would  be  the 
best  type  of  racing  machine  that  could  be  constructed. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Swiss 
coaster  held  its  position  unchallenged  until  the  winter 
of  1887-8,  when  Mr.  L.  P.  Child,  of  New  York,  came 
to  Davos.  This  gentleman  took  in  the  weakness  of 
the  situation  at  once.  He  saw  that  the  '  clipper  slid ' 
used  in  America  was  in  every  way  a  superior  class  of 
machine  to  the  Swiss  coaster,  and  after  considerable 
trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  built  at  Davos, 
which  he  named  '  America.' 

This  machine  can  still  be  seen  in  the  Hotel 
Victoria  at  Davos.  The  following -description  of  it  is 
taken  from  the  '  Alpine  Post  :  '- 

'  It  is  a  sled  of  the  purely  American  type.  Length 
4  ft.  10  in.,  height  4^  in.,  width  13  in.  It  is  shod 
with  £  in.  round  spring  runners,  with  a  half  inch  spring 
at  the  centre.  The  weight  of  the  sled  including  saddle 
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is  29  Swiss  pounds,  and  the  weight  of  both  rider  and 
sled  is  1 60  Swiss  pounds. 

On  this  machine  Mr.  Child  won  the  International 
Race  of  that  year,  riding  on  his  side  and  steering 
with  his  moccasined  foot.  When  later  in  the  year 
another  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  E.  Cohen,  won  the  Grand  National  at  St.  Moritz 
on  a  similar  machine,  the  superiority  of  the  American 
type  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  tobogganers 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  America  was 
from  every  point  of  view  a  distinct  step  in  advance. 
They  would  not  give  up  the  Swiss  without  a  struggle, 
and  made  strenuous  efforts,  by  adding  round  spring 
runners  and  lengthening  the  machine,  to  show  that 
the  Swiss  could  be  made  to  travel  as  fast.  But  the 
superiority  of  the  America  was  so  manifest  that  it 
eventually  ousted  the  Swiss  altogether. 

The  advantages  of  the  America  over  the  Swiss 
are  :  — 

1.  The  spring  runner. 

2.  The  round  runner  in  place  of  the  flat. 

3.  Its  greater  length. 

4.  The  reduction  in  height,  which  gives  greater 
stability. 

The  change  from  the  rigid  runner  of  the  Swiss  to 
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the  spring  runner  of  the  America  caused  the  same 
revolution  in  this  sport  as  the  introduction  of  the 
pneumatic  instead  of  the  ordinary  tyre  did  in  the 
cycling  world.  In  both  sports  the  problem  was  how 
to  get  rid  of  that  incessant  jarring  over  the  little  in- 
equalities of  the  ground  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  travelling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  the  case 
of  the  wheel  this  was  obtained  by  interposing  a 
cushion  of  air  between  the  wheel  and  the  ground  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  toboggan  by  putting  spring  into  the 
runner.  But  though  the  spring  runner  was  the  main 
improvement,  the  three  other  points  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  friction  of  the  flat  runner  of  the  Swiss 
over  snow  or  ice  was  very  great,  the  friction  of  the 
round  runner  on  either  substance  is  infinitely  less. 
As  far  as  the  speed  of  a  toboggan  is  concerned,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  can  get  a  better  sectional 
shape  for  the  runner  than  the  circle.  On  hard  ice  the 
machine  is  practically  running  on  two  parallel  straight 
lines,  while  on  the  snow  the  runners  present  a  surface 
to  keep  them  from  sinking  which  increases  in  area 
as  the  necessity  for  it  becomes  greater.  By  spreading 
out  the  weight  over  a  greater  length  of  runner  we  get 
increased  speed,  and  the  last  point,  increased  stability, 
is  a  great  advantage  at  the  corners. 

As  soon  as  it  was  realised  that  such  a  thing  as 
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improvement  in  machines  was  possible,  inventions 
followed  one  another  thick  and  fast,  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  obtaining  something  faster  than  the  America. 
Mr.  Vansittart  produced  a  machine  which  might 
either  be  described  as  a  short  heavily  weighted 
Canadian  with  round  spring  runners  and  with  the 
curled  up  bow  cut  off,  or  as  an  unusually  low  America 
heavily  weighted.  Mr.  Wood,  under  the  impression 
that  something  was  to  be  gained  by  bringing  the 
runners  closer  together,  had  one  made  with  the  main 
runners  only  some  six  inches  apart,  and  with  two  light 
guard  runners  at  the  sides  which  were  intended  to 
come  into  use  if  the  machine  rocked.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  inventions  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  stored  away  in  the 
various  hotels  at  Davos  and  St.  Moritz,  but  none  are 
of  any  practical  interest.  The  first  really  important 
improvement  after  the  introduction  of  '  America '  was 
the  invention  of  the  skeleton-framed  type  by  Mr. 
Bulpett  in  the  winter  of  1888-9.  Instead  of  con- 
structing a  wooden  framework  which  was  liable  to 
warp  and  shrink  and  then  fastening  spring  runners  to 
it,  he  dispensed  with  the  wooden  framework  altogether 
and  constructed  it  entirely  of  steel.  The  only  wood- 
work in  the  skeleton  type  is  in  the  platform  which 
supports  the  rider's  weight,  but  this  platform,  although 
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fastened  to  the  framework,  is  not  an  integral  part  of  it, 
and  may  go  through  any  of  the  changes  to  which 
wood  is  subject  at  a  high  altitude  without  affecting 
the  '  set '  of  the  runners. 

The  first  models  of  the  skeleton  proved  a  dead 
failure  ;  not  from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  inventor, 
but  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  by 
the  village  blacksmith  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  working  with  steel,  and  partly  because  the  steel 
first  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  not  of  a  suitable  cha- 
racter. But  Mr.  Bulpett  pluckily  persevered,  and  find- 
ing both  German  and  Belgian  steel  unsatisfactory,  he 
procured  bars  of  the  best  English  steel,  and  had  the 
blacksmith  taught  how  to  weld  and  shape  this  metal. 
His  efforts  were  at  length  rewarded  with  the  success 
they  deserved.  In  the  winter  of  1891-2  Mr.  H.  W. 
Topham  succeeded  in  winning  both  the  big  races  on 
a  machine  of  this  type.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
his  double  success  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  superiority  of  his  machine.  Since 
then  the  skeletons  have  been  steadily  gaining  in  popular 
favour,  until,  in  1893-4,  the  wooden  America  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  almost  every  rider  of  note  have 
ing  adopted  the  new  type.  Its  chief  advantages  are  : 
i.  It  is  far  stronger  than  the  wooden  machines. 
Consequently  it  wears  better  and  lasts  longer. 
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2.  It  can  be  much  more  accurately  constructed, 
and  cannot  lose  its  shape.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  much 
easier  to  set  up  two  runners  exactly  alike  and  ensure 
their  keeping  true,  when  dealing  with  a  metal  like 
steel,  than  when  using  two  different  substances  like 
wood  and  steel.    Wood,  too,  unless  very  well  seasoned, 
is  so  liable  to  warp  and  shrink  in  a  high  altitude  that 
it  is  desirable  to  eliminate  it  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  There   is    considerably   more    spring    in    the 
runners  of  a  skeleton   than  in   those  of  a  wooden 
America.     The  machine  is,  in  fact,  a  platform  sup- 
ported upon  two  steel  springs.     It  is  consequently  far 
more  comfortable  to  ride,  and  the  extra  spring  pro- 
bably carries  with  it  some  increase  in  pace ;  but  for 
the  present  this  last  point  must  be  considered  as  not 
proven.       I    think,    however,    that    the    majority   of 
tobogganers  are  of  opinion  that  the  skeleton  is,  as  a 
rule,  faster  than  the  other,  but  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence  in  their  respective  speeds  it  is  very  slight,  or 
it  would  have  been  more  generally  remarked  by  this 
time. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  constructing  a 
skeleton-framed  toboggan  adopted  by  the  blacksmith 
at  St.  Moritz.  He  takes  a  bar  of  the  best  English 
steel,  A  B,  of  the  required  diameter,  and  cuts  it  to  the 
length  he  estimates  that  he  will  require.  He  marks 
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with  chalk  the  length  of  runner  to  rest  on  the  ground, 
C  D,  leaving  a  strip  of  steel  each  end  which  he  can 
fashion  to  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  stem  required. 
The  end,  A  c,  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  carefully 
bent  into  the  curve  required  for  the  bow.  He  then 
marks  the  point,  E,  at  the  height  required  for  the 
machine,  and  turns  back  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the 
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direction  E  F.     The  same  process  is  then  repeated  at 
the  other  end. 

When  the  bow  and  stem  are  finished,  the  blade, 
c  D,  is  still  absolutely  straight.  It  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  slightly  curved  to  allow  the  machine  to 
steer,  so  the  next  step  is  to  put  the  right  amount  of 
curve  or  spring  into  the  runner.  He  rests  it  upright, 
with  the  points,  c  D,  resting  on  trestles,  and  strikes  a 
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number  of  sharp,  quick  taps  with  a  hammer  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  bar  (K).  The  amount  of  curve 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  taps.  But  the  accu- 
racy of  this  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As 
soon  as  this  is  finished  to  his  satisfaction,  he  welds  a 
flat  bar  of  German  steel  to  the  ends  F  and  H.  The 
runner  is  then  completed  in  the  rough.  It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  do  away  with  the  bar  of 
German  steel  and  the  double  welding  by  using  a 
longer  bar  of  English  steel  to  work  with.  In  that 
case  the  ends  F  and  H  would  overlap,  and  could  be 
welded  together.  So  far,  however,  the  difficulties  of 
welding  English  steel  to  English  steel  have  proved 
beyond  his  powers. 

The  second  runner  is  shaped  exactly  like  the  first. 
This  at  St.  Moritz  is  done  by  eye  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement,  though  a  rather  expensive  one,  to 
commence  by  making  a  mould  of  the  shape  of  runner 
required,  and  then  fit  each  runner  to  it  during  the 
various  processes  of  construction.  This  is  the  only 
way  of  ensuring  absolute  accuracy,  and  accuracy 
means  speed.  The  next  thing  is  to  set  up  the  runners 
exactly  parallel  to  each  other.  Three  flat  bars  of 
English  steel  (xx'),  \\  inch  broad  and  ^  inch  thick, 
are  cut  into  lengths  corresponding  to  the  breadth 
required  for  the  machine.  These  are  the  crosspieces 
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which  will  connect  the  two  runners  together  and 
complete  the  skeleton  framework.  Three  holes  are 
bored  at  equal  distances  apart  in  the  flat  upper  bar  of 
each  runner,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  bored  in  exactly  the  same  places  in  both 
runners.  Corresponding  holes  are  then  bored  close 
to  the  ends  of  the  crosspieces.  The  latter  are  then 
firmly  riveted  underneath  the  upper  bars  of  the 
runners,  thus  connecting  the  side  frames  rigidly 
together.  The  whole  accuracy  of  this  setting-up 
process  depends  upon  the  accurate  boring  of  the 
holes  in  the  crosspieces  and  side  frames.  The 
slightest  error  in  the  position  of  one  hole  will  mar 
the  whole  work. 

The  last  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  frame- 
work is  the  polishing.  All  the  roughnesses  are 
removed  with  a  file,  and  then  a  fine  polish  is  put  on 
with  emery  powder  and  oil.  As  soon  as  this  is 
finished  the  wooden  platform  is  riveted  to  the  cross- 
pieces,  the  cushion  is  bolted  to  the  platform,  and  the 
machine  is  complete. 

The  next  step  after  the  invention  of  the  skeleton 
was  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  runner.  The 
round  spring  runner  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  fastest,  but  on  the  Cresta  run  there  was  a  serious 
objection  to  it  —  the  skidding  at  the  corners.  Going 
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fast  at  the  Church  Leap  with  plain  round  runners 
was  like  trying  to  hold  an  edge  on  a  skate  with  .no 
edges — impossible.  To  meet  this  difficulty  grooves 
were  invented  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Forster,  who  was  second 
in  the  Grand  National  of  1890.  He  rode  in  that  year 
with  his  toboggan  grooved  in  the  following  manner. 
Commencing  from  the  heel  a  deep  narrow  cut  was 
made  along  the  centre  of  each  runner  to  within  some 
eight  inches  of  the  front.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
grooving  was  invented  much  earlier  in  the  history  of 
tobogganing  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  reappearance  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
winter  of  1892-3  that  any  particular  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  By  that  time  Mr.  Forster  had  im- 
proved his  method  of  grooving  by  adding  two  short 
grooves  of  some  six  inches  in  length  on  either  side  of 
the  heel  of  the  runner.  He  thus  had  three  grooves 
altogether — one  long  one  down  the  centre  of  each 
runner,  and  a  short  one  on  each  side  of  it  at  the 
heel. 

The  practice  on  the  Cresta  run-  during  that  winter 
was  remarkable  for  the  fine  runs  made  by  Mr.  Forster, 
more  particularly  through  the  Church  Leap,  and  this 
caused  several  riders  to  try  a  modification  of  the 
grooving  on  his  machine  to  see  if  it  would  help  them 
to  emulate  his  performances.  They  copied  the  short 
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grooves  at  the  back  of  his  runners,  but  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  tried  the  grooves  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  runners  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  his  numerous  croppers. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  shown 
that  grooves  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  preventing 
the  runners  skidding  up  the  banks  at  certain  critical 
parts  of  the  Crcsta  run,  such  as  the  first  bank  of  the 
Church  Leap,  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock.  It  is  by  no 
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means  certain,  however,  that  the  present  system  ot 
grooving,  which  is  excellent  for  the  light  weights,  is 
severe  enough  for  heavy  men.  If  not,  it  can  be  made 
far  more  effective  by  cutting  the  grooves  longer  and  by 
cutting  two  grooves  instead  of  three,  thus  leaving  one 
sharp  knife  edge  in  the  centre  of  the  runner  instead 
of  two  edges  at  the  sides.  The  diagrams  will  make 
this  clearer. 

Grooves  were  invented  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
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the  Cresta  run,  and  most  riders  will  do  well  to  do 
without  them  on  other  runs.  Heavy  weights  may 
find  them  of  some  assistance  on  a  run  like  the  Buol 
run  at  Davos,  but  for  light  weights  they  should  not  be 
necessary.  In  a  snow  road  like  that  at  Klosters  they 
are  a  positive  nuisance,  as  they  catch  in  the  snow 
and  check  the  pace.  They  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  arid  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use.  They  are 
at  best  ticklish  things  to  use,  but  their  use  and  abuse 
are  fully  explained  in  the  chapter  on  riding  the  Cresta 
run,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  further  into  the 
question  here. 

Yet  another  modification  of  the  skeleton  has  been 
recently  introduced  for  road  racing,  and  of  this  I 
must  speak  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  as  it  is  an 
invention  of  my  own.  I  refer  to  the  machine  which 
I  constructed  for  the  International  Race  of  1894,  and 
on  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  successful. 
Although  built  absolutely  from  theory,  it  proved  its 
practical  superiority  so  completely  that  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  giving  rather  a  full  description  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  built,  so  that  others  who 
wish  to  try  improvements  in  the  same  direction  may 
know  upon  what  lines  to  work. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  description  of  this 
'giant  skeleton.'  Length  over  all,  including  1 8-inch 
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counterboard  behind,  6  feet  2  inches.  Length  of 
runner  on  the  ground,  4  feet  3  inches.  Height,  5 
inches  :  breadth,  13  inches  ;  weight,  86  Ibs.  Skeleton 
framed.  Runners,  20  mm.  in  diameter,  with  |-inch 
spring  at  centre.  Bow  and  stem  of  runner  exactly 
similar,  and  rising  in  a  very  gentle  curve. 

There  are  four  things  noticeable  in  this  machine 
— the  length,  the  weight,  the  overhanging  board 
behind,  and  the  shape  of  the  runner  at  the  stem. 

The  idea  was  primarily  to  build  a  machine  which 
would  be  very  fast  in  the  straights.  This  was  done 
by  making  it  very  heavy,  and  then,  by  spreading  out 
the  weight  over  a  very  long  runner,  to  diminish  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  runners  through 
the  snow.  Another  move  in  the  same  direction  was 
to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  the  shape  of  the 
bow,  and  make  the  runners  curve  up  from  the  snow 
as  gradually  as  possible,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to 
rise  over  any  little  obstructions  they  might  meet. 

So  far,  SQ  good  ;  but  there  still  remained  the 
problem — how  could  such  a  long  and  heavy  machine 
be  made  to  steer  easily  round  the  numerous  curves 
and  corners  of  the  Klosters  road?  The  only  way 
this  could  be  done  was  by  working  on  the  counter- 
weight system,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  long  counterboard  at  the  stem.  To  turn  a 
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difficult  corner  the  rider  has  to  drop  well  back, 
throwing  all  his  weight  on  to  this  counterboard,  so 
that  the  bow  lifts  up  off  the  ground,  and  can  thus 
be  swung  round  in  the  direction  required,  the  heel  of 
the  runners  acting  as  both  fulcrum  and  pivot.  The 
shape  of  this  heel  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  machine.  Take  a  racing  skate  of  the  Fen 
type  for  an  example.  The  heel  of  the  skate  is  cut 
very  square.  When  a  racer  wishes  to  go  round  a 
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barrel  (i.e.  to  turn  sharply)  he  gets  well  on  to  the 
heel  just  before  making  the  turn,  and  so  checks  the 
speed  very  considerably.  Now  this  is  just  what  one 
does  not  want  to  do  on  the  Klosters  road.  All  the 
corners  there  can  be  ridden  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed.  As  the  three  most  difficult  corners  are  directly 
followed  by  a  strip  of  level  ground,  we  want  the 
machine  to  travel  fast  while  making  the  turn,  so  as  to 
have  as  much  way  on  as  possible  afterwards  to  carry 
it  rapidly  over  the  level  ground.  With  this  object 
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the  heel  of  the  runners  in  the  machine  in  question 
was  made  the  very  opposite  shape  to  that  of  a  racing 
skate,  and  the  stern  was  made  exactly  like  the  bow. 
Thus,  when  turning  a  corner  with  the  bow  raised  off 
the  ground,  the  machine  is  travelling  on  a  blade 
instead  of  pivoting  on  a  point.  This  shape  of  stern 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  the  counterboard. 

Such,  then,  are  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
modern  racing  machine  has  grown  up.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  finality  has  been  reached  ;  possibly 
it  has  not.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  direction 
we  can  hope  for  improvement.  The  rules  forbid  any 
mechanical  means  of  steering  or  a  mechanical  brake ; 
in  other  words,  we  are  restricted  to  a  solid  machine ; 
the  steering  and  brake  power  must  come  from  the 
rider.  Anyone  trying  to  obtain  any  improvement  on 
the  present  machine  has,  therefore,  only  two  lines  to 
work  upon  :  to  produce  a  faster  runner,  or  to  devise 
some  more  perfect  means  of  steering. 

For  the  present  we  may  leave  the  machine  of  the 
future  to  inventors,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
machine  of  the  present.  To  the  man  who  comes  out 
to  winter  in  the  Alps,  and  wishes  to  toboggan,  the  first 
problem  which  presents  itself  is,  '  What  kind  of 
machine  shall  I  go  in  for  ? '  Well,  the  question  is  not 
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a  very  easy  one  to  answer.  If  he  is  going  in  for 
racing,  he  must  get  a  skeleton-framed  America  of  some 
sort  ;  but  the  dimensions  will  depend  upon  the  run 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  upon  the  height,  weight, 
and  strength  of  its  owner.  To  do  one's  self  justice, 
one  ought  certainly  to  have  a  different  machine  for 
each  run.  The  machine  which  is  most  suitable  to  the 
Buol,  Village,  or  Lake  runs  is  not  the  best  for  the 
Cresta,  nor  for  the  Klosters  road.  Most  men,  how- 
ever, will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  having  a  different 
machine  for  each  run.  They  prefer  to  have  one  of 
medium  length,  breadth,  and  height,  which  will  do 
fairly  well  on  the  easy  ice-runs  and  the  Klosters  road, 
and  which,  with  the  addition  of  grooves,  will  be  fairly 
satisfactory  on  the  Cresta. 

I  have  spoken  of  medium  length,  breadth,  and 
height  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  the  word  '  medium '  should  convey.  A  machine 
which  is  long  for  one  man  will  be  short  for  another  ; 
everything  depends  upon  the  rider's  height  and 
breadth.  The  only  thing  one  can  say  with  certainty 
is  that  a  medium  height  of  machine  is  from  4^  to  5 
.inches. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  fix  the  other  measure- 
ments is  to  say  that  for  a  man  of  ordinary  propor- 
tions the  distance  from  his  chin  to  his  knee  will  give 
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him,  roughly,  the  length  of  his.  machine,  measured 
from  the  front-liar  to  the  stern  of  the  platform.  The 
breadth  must  be  at  least  that  of  his  chest ;  on  any- 
thing narrower  he  is  certain  to  feel  cramped.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  better  to  have  it  somewhat  broader  ;  a  broad 
machine  is  just  as  fast  as  a  narrow  one,  and  increased 
breadth  gives  increased  stability. 

This  normal  type  of  machine  will  give  excellent 
results  on  the  easy  ice-runs.  'For  the  Cresta  run, 
however,  a  shorter  one  would  be  easier  to  manage, 
though  possibly  not  quite  so  fast.  A  light  machine 
is  more  easily  steered  than  a  heavy  one,  so  on  the 
Cresta  lightness  is  essential.  On  the  Cresta,  too,  the 
heel  of  the  runners  must  be  grooved.  On  the  Klosters 
road,  on  the  other  hand,  length  and  weight  are  an 
advantage  ;  but  the  proper  machine  for  the  road  will 
be  found  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  '  Hints  to 
Beginners  '  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  cushion, 
but  it  is  really  rather  an  important  matter.  The 
covering  most  commonly  used  is  plush,  but  with  the 
new  methods  of  riding  plush  is  not  a  good  material. 
It  is  too  holding,  and  hinders  that  liveliness  on  the 
machine  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  modern 
riding.  It  would  be  better  to  make  it  of  leather 
stuffed  with  horsehair  and  wool,  so  that  the  rider 
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could  slip  about  easily  from  one  position  to  another. 
Or,  if  a  man  wants  something  to  steady  him  in  the 
straights,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  have  a  piece  of  plush 
in  front  for  the  chest  to  rest  on,  and  all  the  back  part 
leather.  The  cushion  should  not  be  thicker  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  comfort  ;  on  the  modern 
skeleton  it  can  be  very  thin  indeed,  as  the  spring  of 
the  runners  takes  off  the  greater  part  of  the  jarring. 
It  should  be  the  same  thickness  along  its  whole 
length,  and  not  raised  up  in  front  ;  the  rider 
wants  to  lie  flat  down,  parallel  to  the  centre-board, 
instead  of  being  raised  up  at  an  angle  to  it,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  wind  resistance  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  hiring  or  buying  a  machine  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  it  is  well  to  look  to.  The  screws 
and  bolts  must  all  be  tightened  up  properly.  The 
runners  must  be  exactly  the  same  shape,  and  must  be 
absolutely  parallel  to  one  another.  Their  shape  can 
be  noted  by  placing  the  machine  on  a  level  surface, 
and  looking  to  see  that  both  the-  runners  take  the 
ground  at  exactly  the  same  place  and  touch  for  the 
same  length.  Measurements  between  the  runners  at 
bow  and  stem  will  readily  show  whether  they  are 
parallel  or  not.  A  machine  may  pass  both  these 
tests  satisfactorily  and  yet  travel  untruly  when  tried 
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on  the  run.  If  it  persists  in  turning  to  one  particular 
side  when  running  down  a  straight,  the  runners  are 
not  similar,  and  the  machine  will  never  be  of  any  use 
for  racing  purposes  unless  it  is  taken  to  pieces  and 
made  all  over  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

TOBOGGANING    FOR    LADIES 

BY  A  LADY  TOBOGGANER 

A  CHAPTER  on  tobogganing  for  ladies  can  of  neces- 
sity only  appeal  to  the  few.  Like  lady  mountaineers, 
so  lady  tobogganers  are  the  product  of  the  invigorating, 
energy-inspiring  air  of  the  High  Alps—  the  offspring  of 
the  bracing  ozone  which  forbids  the  sex,  equally  with 
the  men,  to  sit  down  and  be  idle.  And  if  it  be  true 
that,  in  travelling  through  the  winter  snow  between 
the  mountain  barriers  of  Graubiinden,  nothing  will 
surprise  us  less  than  the  sudden  curvetting  of  our 
Alpine  steed  as  some  feminine  form  comes  dashing 
round  the  corner  and  flashing  by  on  her  machine 
towards  the  village  below — for  all  that,  we  lady 
tobogganers  are  but  a  small  knot  in  the  world  of 
women,  and  can  scarcely  hope  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  home-dwellers  whose  experiences  of  the  sport 
may  be  confined  to  happy  Hampstead. 
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In  all  truth,  were  an  average  stay-at-home  English- 
woman transported  to  the  top  of  the  Cresta  run,  and 
confronted  with  the  lightning  flash  of  a  girl  of  twelve 
negotiating  the  Church  Leap  at  little  less  than  a 
mile  a  minute,  we  should  expect  to  see  more  horror 
depicted  on  her  countenance  than  an  electric  tramway 
might  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  gaping  face  of 
a  Shire  Highlander.  But  the  Shire  Highlander  will 
probably  go  through  varied  experiences  and  witness 
many  Western  novelties  to  blunt  his  surprise  before 
the  electric  tramway  moves  silently  among  his  hills  ; 
and  similarly,  with  lady  tobogganers,  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  gentle  incline  of  a  mountain  road  to  the  top 
of  the  famed  Cresta,  and  there  will  be  many  ex- 
periences to  take  the  edge  off  our  surprise  and 
strengthen  our  nerves  before  we  arrive  there. 

That  tobogganing  is  a  sport  well  suited  to  ladies, 
and  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  none  who  are 
conversant  with  the  subject  will  deny.  Every  year 
brings  fresh  recruits  to  their  numbers  and  fresh  skill  to 
the  veterans.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  why  this  popu- 
larity exists,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  not 
an  ungraceful  sport.  Ladies  will  always  have — and 
rightly  have— a  rooted  objection  to  any  form  of 
pastime  which  is  thoroughly  ungraceful  or  violent,  or 
which  necessitates  a  change  from  the  ordinary  dress 
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of  womankind,  and  provokes  the  criticism  that  they 
are  aping  the  other  sex.  Years  since,  the  sight  of  a 
lady  joining  in  any  form  of  sport  would  have  pro- 
voked a  titter  among  the  onlookers ;  and  quite 
recently  the  writer  herself  has  been  greeted  with 
blushes,  laughter,  and  averted  faces  when  on  horse- 
back in  such  a  well-known  country  as  the  Black 
Forest,  whither  presumably  the  art  of  riding  amongst 
ladies  has  not  yet  extended. 

But  whether  or  not  we  admit  cricket  and  the  more 
violent  pastimes  into  the  list  of  '  lady-like '  sports, 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  hunting,  lawn- 
tennis,  golf,  and  similar  amusements,  the  women 
acquit  themselves  with  credit  amongst  the  men. 

And  so  for  tobogganing  as  a  sport  for  ladies 
there  need  be  no  apology,  for  it  adapts  itself  to  them. 
We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  view  of  them  speeding 
feet  foremost  down  an  ice  run  is  neither  an  extremely 
graceful  or  an  elevating  sight,  yet  it  is  at  least  a 
perfectly  decent  and  an  exhilarating  exercise  ;  whilst 
the  side-position,  riding  on  the  road,  when  skilfully 
performed,  is  as  graceful  and  pretty  a  performance  as 
that  of  any  lady  in  the  hunting-field.  Tobogganing 
has  also  this  great  merit  :  beyond  a  few  minor  details, 
which  will  be  alluded  to  later,  it  necessitates  no 
change  from  the  ordinary  dress,  and  thus  attracts  to 
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itself  many  of  us  who  are  '  old-fashioned '  [or  modest] 
enough  to  retain  preconceived  ideas,  and  resent 
any  attempt  to  imitate,  in  even  a  modified  form,  the 
habiliments  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Tobogganing  has  doubtless  this  in  common  with 
other  sports,  that  the  younger  one  begins  the  better ; 


Below  Caspar's  Corner  on  the  Village  Run,  St.  Moritz 

though  in  our  opinion  this  is  not  true  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  those  cases  where  more  skill  and  less 
courage  are  required.  Still  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  most  skilful  lady  tobogganers  of  recent  years 
have  been  but  girls  and  often  but  children.  When 
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one  sees  some  of  the  mites  in  petticoats  who  do  not 
shrink  from  really  arduous  ice  courses,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  prescribe  a  sufficiently  early  age  at  which  ice- 
tobogganing  may  be  commenced.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  ever  too  late  to  begin,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  courage  displayed  by  ladies  well 
advanced  in  years  who  have  never  seen  such  a 
machine  as  a  toboggan  in  their  lives  before  arriving 
in  the  Davoser  Thai  or  the  Engadine. 

It  is  indeed  quite  wonderful  how  soon  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  are  acquired  and  how  rapidly  the 
enthusiasm  for  it  grows.  A  lady  comes  out  from 
England,  to  take  an  instance  from  recent  experience  ; 
within  a  week  she  has  left  the  practice  road-runs  or 
the  Klosters  course  for  the  ice-run  ;  within  a  fort- 
night she  is  winning  handicaps  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  two-and-a-half  months  season  she  is  amongst  the 
best  lady  tobogganers  in  the  place. 

Such  progress  requires  courage  and  confidence  in 
addition  to  skill,  but  in  the  case  of  ladies  it  applies  of 
course  entirely  to  the  sitting  position.  For  the  sitting 
position  is  at  present  almost  the  universal  one  holding 
amongst  them.  Indeed,  of  the  hundred  or  so  who 
may  take  an  active  part  in  the  sport  in  the  High 
Alps,  fully  ninety  adopt  the  sitting  posture  ;  and  this 
for  the  obvious  reasons  that  it  is  the  only  one  suited 
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to  ladies  of  all  ages  and  adapted  to  ice-runs  and  road- 
runs  equally.  There  are  for  them,  as  for  men,  three 
possible  positions  on  the  machine — lying  flat,  lying 
sideways,  and  sitting.  The  first  is  by  its  nature 
adapted  only  for  children,  and  by  them  almost 
exclusively  practised  ;  and  it  is  in  the  unsuitability  of 
this  position  to  ladies  that  men  gain  their  decisive 
advantage.  Few  ice-runs  can  be  attempted  in  the 
sideway  position  without  danger  of  mishap  ;  many 
may  be  negotiated  in  the  sitting  posture  ;  but  all, 
even  the  Cresta  from  its  summit,  can  be  safely  (and 
are  in  fact  every  day  of  the  season)  traversed  by  girls 
lying  flat.  It  is  this  fact— its  greater  safety — no 
doubt  which  has  induced  some  of  the  more  active 
adult  ladies  to  adopt  the  position  ;  but  in  our  opinion 
it  is  not  one  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  termed  a  graceful  performance ;  and  it  would  be 
more  to  the  interests  of  the  sport  to  be  content  with 
courses  which  may  safely  be  accomplished  in  the 
other  positions,  and  leave  the  more  arduous  per- 
formances to  men.  These  remarks  by  no  means 
however  apply  to  children,  whom  it  is  a  treat  to 
watch  as  they  guide  their  machines  to  the  breadth  of 
a  hair  down  gradients  at  which  their  heavier  elders  of 
the  same  sex  may  well  tremble. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  sitting  position,  which 
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is  rapidly  dying  out  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  is 
(and  will  probably  remain)  the  almost  universal  one  for 
ladies,  if  merely  for  the  reason  that  no  other  position 
is  thoroughly  suited  to  ice  courses.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  adopt  the  side  position  on 
the  road,  when  there  is  plenty  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  a  clear  gain  both  in  graceful- 
ness and  pace  ;  but  the  loss  of  control  and  '  drag- 
power  '  adds  materially  to  the  risk  on  ice,  when  at  all 
fast.  We  expect  therefore  to  see  the  old-fashioned 
style  hold  its  own,  and  those  who  adhere  to  it  will 
find  plenty  of  excitement  without  looking  further. 
The  best  machine  to  learn  on  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
fashioned  Swiss  on  flat  runners,  for  not  only  is  there 
less  jolt  and  less  risk  of  hand-bruising  in  the  use  of 
the  pegs,  but  this  class  of  machine  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  steer  round  sharp  curves  whether  on  the  ice 
or  on  the  road.  After  a  week  or  so's  practice  however 
upon  the  Graubiinden  toboggans  ('  gridirons '  as  they 
used  to  be  rendered,  before  our  more  luxurious  race 
be-cushioned  the  plain  wooden  bars  of  the  natives), 
the  sitting  America  may  be  adopted  with  the  result  of 
a  considerable  gain  in  pace.  The  '  pegs '  may  be 
either  in  reality  pegs,  that  is,  sticks  with  a  small  steel 
peg  at  the  end,  or  may  be  fitted  with  a  large  screw, 
the  upper  end  of  which  affords  much  greater  resist- 
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ance  to  the  ice  ;  the  latter  are  only  to  be  preferred 
on  fast  courses.  In  cases  where  exceptional  leverage 
is  required,  as  in  riding  sitting  from  the  leap  of  the 
Cresta,  many  use  pegs  fitted  with  a  rake  very  similar 
to  those  worn  on  the  boots  in  the  lying  down  position. 
For  road  riding  however  both  the  latter  kinds  are 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  ordinary  pegs  and  the  use 
of  the  heels  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  rider  to 
pull  up  rapidly.  An  ingenious  visitor  to  Davos,  we 
believe,  recently  invented  a  drag  machine  to  regulate 
the  pace  at  will,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  such 
a  contrivance  is  likely  to  become  popular  even 
amongst  the  veriest  tyros  of  the  sport. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  sitting  position, 
we  must  give  one  word  of  warning  to  any  triends  at 
home  who  may  be  induced  to  judge  of  the  sport  by 
the  pictures  of  the  ever  growing  army  of  amateur 
photographers.  Of  necessity  a  photograph  is  taken 
from  below,  or,  to  explain  ;  should  the  amateur  wait 
till  his  object  is  opposite  him,  the  chances  are 
infinite  that  his  negative  will  show  a  fine  presentment 
of  the  '  run,'  but  the  tobogganer  will  have  been  long 
past  the  object  point  ;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that 
in  amateur  photographs  the  feet  figure  unduly  largely 
• — at  least  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  natural  ex- 
planation. For  unfortunately  the  feet  are  the  nearer 
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object ;  let  therefore  every  lady  who  prides  herself 
upon  their  neatness,  beware  of  the  amateur ;  and  if 
she  has  a  strong  peg  and  plenty  of  courage,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  clearing  the  bank  and  cleaving  the 
camera.  In  that  case  it  is  the  amateur  photographer 
who  will  suffer  ! 

In  racing,  where  grace  must  be  sacrificed  to  pace, 
many  seconds  are  often  gained  by  those  who  have 
sufficient  strength  of  back  to  lean  almost  flat  where 
there  is  a  straight  run  before  them,  rising  sharply  at 
the  corners  and  leaning  well  over  to  the  side  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  turn. 

The  sitting  position  is  undoubtedly  also  safer 
than  the  full  length  position  sideways  ;  there  is,  for 
ladies,  in  case  of  a  spill  by  no  means  the  same  likeli- 
hood of  serious  mishap,  the  art,  which  some  men 
have  acquired,  namely,  that  of  leaving  the  said  machine, 
when  lying  upon  it,  just  at  the  right  moment,  so  that 
the  machine  may  receive  the  blow,  whilst  its  rider 
merely  rolls  over  on  the  snow,  being  an  art  in  which 
most  of  us  ladies,  we  regret  to '  say,  are  far  from 
perfect. 

With  a  clear  course  on  the  road,  and  no  danger  of 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  the  inevitable  hay  sleigh,  the 
side  position  is  undoubtedly  the  superior.  The 
machine  requires  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  the 
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ordinary  sitting  America,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  anyone  fresh  from  the  latter  becomes  accus- 
tomed either  to  the  effect  of  the  pace  with  the  head 
so  close  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  evident  loss  of 
control ;  for  both  hands  and  one  leg  being  idle  we 
have  only  the  other  leg  for  guiding  and  one  rake  for 
pulling  up.  Several  positions  have  been  tried  by 
ladies  in  this  side  posture,  but  the  one  which  com- 


The  Side  Position 

mends  itself  to  us  is  the  one  which  was  adopted  by 
the  most  skilful  lady  rider  whom  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  know,  and  which  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  diagram  the  body  rests  on 
the  left  side,  being  supported  upon  the  left  forearm 
which  extends  across  the  breadth  of  the  machine. 
The  left  leg  is  bent  back  and  rests  on  the  extreme 
rear  end  of  the  toboggan.  The  right  hand  grasps  the 
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end  of  the  machine  in  front  of  the  right  leg,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  leg  in  the  direction 
of  travelling.  The  right  leg  is  the  acting  leg,  and 
can  be  moved  in  a  semicircle  according  to  the  side 
to  which  it  is  desired  to  steer.  Importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  weight  of  the  body  lies  evenly 
between  the  sides  of  the  machine,  for  unless  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  adhered  to,  steering  becomes 
doubly  more  difficult ;  and  secondly,  the  right  hand 
must  on  no  account  grasp  the  machine  on  the  other 
side  of  the  right  leg  ;  otherwise  the  arm  will  prevent 
the  guiding  leg  from  moving  freely  to  this  side  and 
interfere  greatly  with  the  steering, 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  at  all  events  the 
great  majority  of  ladies  (including  the  writer)  are 
complete  novices  at  this  branch  of  the  art,  but  we 
may  expect  before  long  to  find  this  method  much 
more  extensively  practised  on  the  Klosters  course. 
Some  men  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  equally 
as  fast  as  the  flat  position  [and  certainly  two  names 
at  all  events  will  occur  to  us  of  tobogganers  who  are 
always  to  the  front  on  the  Klosters  course  when 
riding  in  this  position]  ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not 
the  method  certainly  has  the  advantage  in  pace  over 
the  ordinary  sitting  one.  A  very  useful  way  of  getting 
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accustomed  to  the  side  position  is  to  be  found  in  prac- 
tising on  a  Canadian  machine,  where  the  pace  is  not 
so  great,  and  the  danger  when  a  spill  does  occur  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  toboggan  being  practically 
level  with  the  ground.  This  is  only  valuable,  how- 
ever, as  a  means  of  getting  used  to  the  pace  with  the 
head  near  the  ground,  the  actual  position  described 
above  being  obviously  impossible  when  the  machine 
is  not  raised  above  the  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  most  suitable  for  ladies 
indulging  in  this  sport,  there  must  be  many  differences 
of  opinion  ;  and  it  would  ill  become  anyone  to  lay 
down  the  law  on  such  a  subject.  One  of  its  chief 
advantages  however  has  already  been  claimed ;  namely 
that  no  especial  change  is  required.  Indeed  the  best- 
advice  to  those  who  take  to  the  sport  seriously 
would  be  to  put  on  their  oldest  skirt ;  in  which  case 
all  that  is  really  necessary  is  accomplished.  A  pair 
of  snow  gaiters  extending  over  the  boots  above  the 
knee  are  useful  when  riding  in  the  sitting  position  and 
essential  when  lying  sideways.  The  most  popular 
form  of  foot  gear  in  high  altitudes  is  the  ugly  but  use- 
ful '  gummi-schuhe,'  and  provided  no  rake  is  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  feet,  this  will  be  found  the  most 
practical  in  tobogganing,  being  warm  to  the  feet  and 
affording  a  firm  footing  on  the  slippery  surface  which 
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no  other  form  of  shoe  can  give.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  strip  of  leather  with  strong  nails  fitted  on  to 
the  heels  of  these  ;  otherwise  the  constant  friction 
with  the  ice  will  speedily  render  them  useless.  On 
each  side  of  the  skirt  are  sewn  two  pieces  of  elastic, 
and  when  the  sitting  position  is  adopted  these  are 
fastened  under  the  shoes  on  each  side  and  so  prevent 
the  trailing  of  the  dress  beneath  the  runners.  This 
result  is  further  effected  by  a  band  of  elastic,  which 
passes  round  both  legs  and  prevents  the  skirt  from 
'  ballooning  '  in  the  rapid  rush  through  the  air.  The 
importance  of  these  latter  small  details  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  considered  how  easily  an  accident  might 
occur  from  part  of  the  dress  getting  under  the  run- 
ners, and  how  much  resistance  to  the  wind  must 
enter  into  all  calculations  of  pace.  Perhaps  a  final 
word  may  be  said  about  headgear.  How  often  have 
we  seen  the  desperate  efforts  to  clutch  a  wind -taken 
hat  result  in  the  speedy  somersault  of  its  owner  ! 
Nothing  is  more  suited  to  tobogganing  than  a  light 
knitted  shawl  to  cover  the  head  and  ears  and  tie  round 
the  hat  if  necessary. 

Such  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  modification  of 
dress.  It  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  that  with  the 
moving  times  a  special  costume  will  be  designed  for 
devotees  of  the  sport.  We  will  wait  to  see  it  before 
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condemning  it,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  satisfactory 
to  feel  that  the  everyday  garb  of  western  civilisation 
is  thoroughly  practical  here. 

The  percentage  of  accidents  to  lady  riders  is  a 
remarkably  small  one  ;  and  when  such  do  occur  they 
may  be  almost  invariably  traced  to  some  special  piece 
of  carelessness.  Not  that  the  art  is  to  be  learnt  with- 
out tumbles  ;  indeed  it  is  with  toboggans  as  with 
horses,  and  she  who  never  falls  will  unlikely  enough 
make  a  dashing  rider.  Bewildering  advertisements 
of  winter  hotel  proprietors,  which  set  forth  in  glowing 
colours  some  half-dozen  enthusiasts  careering  abreast 
down  a  precipice  which  would  not  disgrace  the  cliffs 
of  Dover,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  exaggerated  notions 
at  home  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  ;  just  as 
sensational  articles  in  London  newspapers  have  given 
before  now  a  false  and  magnified  picture  of  that  blood- 
thirsty Juggernaut,  the  Cresta.  But  the  exacting  yet 
closely  observed  regulations  of  the  various  runs  have 
reduced  chances  of  a  serious  mishap  to  a  minimum 
and  when  one  reflects  upon  the  amount  of  novice 
work,  coupled  with  venturesomeness,  which  is  dis- 
played during  the  winter  months,  one  can  but  marvel 
at  the  immunity  from  danger  which  characterises  this 
outwardly  alarming  recreation.  Confidence  and  cool- 
ness are  as  necessary  in  this  sport  as  in  any  other, 
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whilst  to  be  the  unwilling  spectator  of  a  serious  acci- 
dent is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  completely  unnerved.  It  is 
far  wiser  after  such  an  occasion,  if  the  course  be  a 
severe  one,  to  postpone  the  run  down  till  the  blood 
is  up  again  ;  or  it  may  be  found  that  the  machine  has 
a  strange  affinity  for  steering  its  own  course  ;  and  that 
course  is  as  often  as  not  a  rapid  ascent  up  the  steep- 
est bank;  and  a  still  more  rapid  descent  without  its 
rider. 

There  is  a  species  of  lady  tobogganers — a  rare 
species  let  us  thankfully  admit — who  having  safely 
accomplished  the  course  a  few  times  without  mishap, 
cast  all  thought  of  danger  to  the  four  winds  and  neg- 
lect the  commonest  precautions  in  securing  their 
trailing  skirts,  or  tear  along  at  racing  pace  with  no 
pegs  to  guide  them,  imagining  vainly  that  they  can 
trust  to  their  feet  as  a  rudder  equally  as  well  as  when 
slowly  meandering  down  the  Klosters  road ;  and  some 
will  carry  this  practice  so  far  as  to  introduce  it  on  the 
private  runs  of  their  friends,  whose  feelings  and 
nerves  have  a  right  to  be  respected  even  when  the 
tough  heads  and  iron  tendons  of  the  owner  are  put 
out  of  account.  We  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
when  at  last  the  inevitable  somersault  and  sprained 
ankle  (if  nothing  worse)  do  result,  the  universal 
sympathy  is  more  likely  to  be  extended  to  the  kindly 
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hosts  than  to  the  misguided  individuals  who  expect 
their  pity.  No  ;  let  these  foolish  enthusiasts  perform 
any  freaks  which  may  appeal  to  them  on  public 
ground,  but  on  club  runs  or  private  courses  let  them 
consider  the  feelings  of  the  tobogganing  community. 
An  accident  of  any  seriousness,  whether  due  to  fool- 
hardiness  or  the  cruel  scheming  of  the  fates,  always 
affects  in  sinister  wise  the  interests  of  tobogganing  at 
large,  and  has  been  known  to  spoil  alike  the  pleasure 
and  the  ability  of  fellow  sportsmen  for  weeks  after. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  merely  of  the  usual  type 
of  tobogganing,  but  there  are  other  methods  calcu- 
lated to  afford  as  much  amusement,  such  as  meadow 
tobogganing,  double  riding,  and  tandem  riding.  In 
the  sunny  days  of  March,  when  the  Alpine  sun  beats 
down  on  the  still  valleys  with  a  perpendicular  power 
which  transfers  the  imagination  of  us  winter  sojour- 
ners  to  a  more  southern  clime  ;  when  the  softening 
banks  of  the  Cresta  and  the  Buol  herald  the  approach- 
ing spring  and  forbid  any  but  the  most  enthusiastic 
early  riser  to  eke  out  her  winter  sport ;  when  the 
crumbling  snow  of  the  mountain  roads  turns  to  slush 
and  steaming  impurity  before  the  uninitiated  mortal 
has  left  his  couch  ;  at  these  times,  in  the  early  morn- 
ings and  growing  evenings,  the  sloping  meadows  of 
the  hillsides  can  be  made  to  afford  most  amusing 
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sport  to  those  that  seek  it.  The  sun-melted  snow 
wears  a  slippery  surface  of  the  consistency  of  ice, 
over  which  the  smooth  Canadian  machines  will 
gaily  bear  their  burdens.  What  if  we  light  on  a  softer 
piece  of  snow  than  we  expect  and  take  a  graceful 
header  into  the  yielding  element  !  What  if,  unable 
to  curb  our  fiery  steed,  we  '  rise '  the  gentle  ridge  in 
front  and  discover  too  late  that  we  are  comfortably 
seated  in  the  wet  lap  of  some  mountain  stream  !  This 
is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  morning's  work,  and  we 
contentedly  gather  up  the  dripping  folds  of  our  cling- 
ing skirt  and  reappear  shortly  in  the  more  becoming, 
closely  fitting  garments  which  society  (even  in  an 
Alpine  valley)  demands. 

For  our  part  we  have  often  wondered  why  at 
these  times  the  opportunity  is  not  seized  of  holding 
regular  races  similar  to  those  on  the  made 
1  courses  ' — the  only  opportunity  that  presents  itself 
throughout  the  year  when  several  riders  can  take 
part  abreast.  Recently  at  Davos  there  was  some 
talk  of  making  a  Lake  run  broad  enough  to  take  two 
machines  with  a  snow  wall  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  run,  consisting  of  a  short  and  rapid  descent  to 
the  lake  and  a  long  stretch  over  the  ice  by  the  help 
of  the  impetus  gained.  But  what  would  have  been 
probably  a  feasible  and  certainly  a  highly  entertaining 
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venture  fell  to  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the 
engineering  difficulties  (and  consequent  expense) 
presented  by  the  high  road  which  borders  the  lake. 
Such  a  course  seems  indeed  now  not  likely  to  be 
realised,  for  it  would  prove  a  costly  proceeding,  and 


Taking  it  easy 

present  none  of  the  difficulties  and  opportunities  for 
skill  which  are  the  attractions  of  the  ice-run  generally, 
and  form  the  sine  qua  non  of  tobogganing  at  St. 
Moritz,  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  enterprising 
of  Alpine  winter  resorts  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
The  Lake  run  and  the  Village  run,  though  affording 
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ample  opportunities  for  speed,  aje  immediately 
deserted  by  the  experienced,  as  the  Cresta  course 
gradually  extends  itself  up  the  valley,  putting  forth 
fresh  difficulties  at  every  increase  of  its  length,  and 
claiming  on  the  part  of  the  riders  fresh  displays  of 
skill. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  for  ladies  the  Cresta 
course— even  that  part  of  it  which  it  is  customary  for 
them  to  use — presents  difficulties  which  none  of  the 
other  Alpine  runs  possess.  Ridden  at  full  length, 
with  the  use  of  both  rakes,  many  of  these  difficulties 
disappear  :  but,  as  has  been  said,  there  are  few  who 
can  adopt  this  method,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  lady  has  accomplished  the  course  in  a  side 
position,  otherwise  than  on  a  Canadian  machine ; 
certainly  we  should  not  recommend  them  to  try  the 
experiment.  In  a  course  of  this  kind  there  is 
naturally  a  vast  difference  between  slowly  and  quietly 
taking  pleasurable  exercise  with  a  plentiful  use  of 
screw-pegs,  and  racing  against  time.  It  is  the  latter 
which  almost  always  leads  to  mishaps,  and  though 
we  have  heard  that  there  are  some  ladies  (or  at 
all  events  one)  who  can  boast  that  they  have  never 
fallen  in  racing  in  the  sitting  position  on  the  Cresta, 
we  must  confess  unhappily  that  that  is  by  no  means 
our  own  experience.  The  Cresta  is  a  course  which 
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must  rank  above  all  others  in  the  Alps,  whether 
for  men  or  women.  The  question  which  recurs  to 
the  latter  on  the  Village  run  or  on  the  Buol  course 
will  generally  be,  '  How  can  I  make  myself  go 
faster  ? '  That  on  the  Cresta,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
rather,  '  How  much  speed  must  I  take  off  in  order 
safely  to  get  round  this  point  or  that  ?  '  The  result 
is  that  whilst  numbers  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
ordinary  runs,  very  few  ladies  indeed  make  a 
practice  of  using  the  Cresta.  We  can  assure  those 
that  are  unacquainted  with  the  Village  run  at  St. 
Moritz,  that  when  in  good  order  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed  can  be  obtained  on  it ;  more  indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  than  on  any  run  of  recent  years 
at  Davos  ;  but,  as  there  is  little  scope  for  skill,  one  is 
naturally  tempted  to  seek  something  higher,  and  thus 
it  is  that  Lake  runs  and  the  like  lose  their  interest 
when  something  demanding  more  skill  is  at  our 
disposal. 

Double  tobogganing  and  tandem  tobogganing 
must  be  taken  less  seriously  than  the  genuine  article, 
but  may  be  productive  of  much  amusement,  especially 
when  ladies  and  men  combine.  The  only  instance  of 
a  public  race  for  members  of  the  two  sexes  riding  on 
the  same  machine,  which  we  can  call  to  mind,  was 
held  on  the  Clavadel  course  at  Davos  in  1892. 

L 
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Many  and  various  were  the  systems  adopted  on 
that  occasion  of  disposing  of  the  two  riders  on 
the  same  machine  ;  and  the  result  of  a  single  race 
will  scarcely  go  to  prove  the  most  effective  method 
of  so  doing.  The  winners  rode  a  full  length  America, 
the  man  lying  well  forward,  the  lady  kneeling  in  the 
rear  and  practically  managing  the  steering  on  this 
well-cornered  course  by  the  inclination  of  her  body 
from  side  to  side.  The  second  pair  rode  on  a  Swiss 
machine,  both  facing  front  and  sitting  in  the  ordi- 
nary method  ;  whilst  the  third  rode  an  America 
similar  to  that  of  the  winners,  but  with  the  lady 
seated  in  front,  whilst  her  partner  rode  sideways 
behind,  harnessed,  we  believe,  to  the  machine. 

That  all  of  these  methods  of  double  tobogganing 
entail  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  no  one  will  be  found 
to  deny,  though  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to, 
beyond  a  few  scrambles  at  the  fatal  corners,  nothin 
happened  to  mar  the  success  of  the  proceedings,  an 
the  time  compared  well  with  that  in  single  riding 
We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  advocate  the  practice 
double- riding  on  ice  tracks  which  present  any  diffi 
culty,  nor  to  take  the  blame  for  any  acrobatic  fea 
which  readers  of  these  pages  may  be  induced,  by 
misinterpretation  of  them,  to  perform.  Rather  woul 
we  warn  the  latter  that  a  rectangular  corner  wit 
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'  two  up '  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  same 
corner  with  a  single  inclination  to  consult  and  a 
single  spirit  to  guide  ! 

Tandem  riding  consists  of  the  tying  together  of 
two  toboggans  of  any  sort  with  a  cord,  the  length  of 


which  should  be  strictly  limited  :  and  as  in  this  case 
(on  an  ice-run  at  all  events)  the  man  is  usually  on 
the  front  machine,  there  is  scarcely  so  much  latitude 
in  the  choice  of  position,  as  he  will  most  assuredly 
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choose  to  lie  flat,  whilst  the  lady  will  in  all  probability 
prefer  to  sit  up  on  the  rear  machine  in  order  to  avoid 
the  vagaries  of  her  partner's  rakes.  This  latter 
position  certainly  proved  effectual  in  a  race  within 
our  recollection,  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  lady  to  use  her  pegs  on  a  rather  slow 
course.  On  a  fast  course,  however,  we  should  be 
surprised  to  see  such  a  couple  make  as  fast  a  time  as 
another  pair  might  do  using  two  lying  Americas,  the 
man  in  front  with  the  feet  carried  wide,  and  the  lady 
sideways  well  to  the  rear  of  her  machine.  In  such 
cases  the  danger  of  course  is  that  an  otherwise 
harmless  spill  may  be  made  more  serious  by  the 
passenger  behind  coming  into  contact  with  the  two 
iron-shod  feet  of  her  partner  in  front.  At  all  events 
these  methods  of  double  and  tandem  tobogganing 
are  merely  side  dishes  to  whet  the  appetite  when  the 
principal  fare  is  palling.  Let  care  be  taken  to  see 
that  a  too  frequent  indulgence  in  them  does  not 
upset  the  seat  of  the  digestion  ! 

That  the  sport  of  tobogganing  will  afford  to  ladies 
as  much  amusement  as  it  does  to  men  we  do  not 
question,  any  more  than  we  doubt  that  it  is  a  form  of 
recreation  well  adapted  to  them  ;  but  the  likelihood 
of  their  ever  competing  with  men  is  quite  another 
matter. 
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In  the  first  place  the  great  question  of  position 
immediately  crops  up.  Under  certain  conditions, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  sideway  position 
becomes  impossible  ;  and  that  a  woman,  sitting  up 
with  half  her  weight  above  the  machine,  and  her 
body  offering  full  resistance  to  the  wind,  can  hope  to 
rival  a  man  with  his  weight  spread  evenly  on  the 
machine  and  offering  scarcely  any  part  of  his  body 
for  the  wind  to  take  hold  of — this  is  of  course  an 
impossibility.  If,  therefore,  as  we  prophesy,  men 
abandon  the  sitting  position  for  the  lying  one 
absolutely  (they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  done 
so  already),  there  will  be  no  means  of  comparison 
on  an  ice  course ;  but  given  equal  conditions — that 
both  adopt  the  sitting  posture — it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  her  average  time  would  rival  a  man's, 
owing  to  the  extra  resistance  offered  by  her  clothes, 
and  her  (as  a  rule)  inferior  muscular  power.  And 
even,  when  sideway  riding  has  made  more  progress, 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  she  is  likely  to 
equal  him  in  a  road  race  by  reason  of  his  superior 
strength  in  twisting  the  machine  round  corners. and 
assisting  it  at  other  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  observed  that  where 
a  lady  specially  loses  time  on  a  road  course  is  at  the 
start.  The  preliminary  run  and  the  succession  ot 
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lusty  kicks  which  distinguish  the  male  competitor's 
disappearance  round  the  first  corner  must  be  con- 
trasted with  a  few  delicate  female  hops,  succeeded 
by  an  adjusting  of  skirts  and  tucking  away  of  spare 
material  generally,  by  which  many  seconds  are  lost ; 
whilst,  on  Swiss  machines,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  pegs,  worked  by  a  pair  of  delicate  wrists, 
will  give  the  impetus  derived  from  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  goodly  thrusts  on  the  part  of  her  male 
companions. 

So  far  as  road  racing  is  concerned  the  effort  of 
all  toboggan  committees  will  be  to  provide  a  good 
course  for  their  races,  and  as  far  as  possible 
minimise  the  value  of  brute  strength  and  increase 
the  demands  of  skill.  And  if  this  applies  to  all 
toboggan  racing,  more  especially  does  it  do  so  to 
ladies'  races.  A  soft  course,  and  the  eternal  pegging 
which  it  necessitates,  take  away  all  the  zest  from  the 
pleasure  .which  a  race  implies,  and  change  an  exhilarat- 
ing pastime  into  a  dreary  task.  The  uncertainty  of 
winter  snowstorms  is  often  responsible  for  the  deter- 
mination to  '  make  the  best '  of  a  bad  course,  but 
then  is  a  labour  of  love  turned  into  a  labour  indeed. 

For  our  part  we  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  reduction  of  tobogganing  to  a 
fine  art  amongst  men,  such  increasing  enthusiasm  is 
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shown  by  womankind.  It  is  a  sport  at  all  events 
which  develops  two  great  qualities,  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  ;  and  in  our  opinion  can  only 
compare  in  its  inspiriting  effects  to  a  cross-country 
gallop  at  home.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  that 
within  a  few  years  these  pages  will  have  to  be  entirely 
rewritten  to  make  way  for  the  magnitude  of  fresh 
matter  and  the  striking  improvements  which  will 
then  have  to  be  recorded. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE    LIGHT   SIDE   OF   TOBOGGANING 

THOSE  who  take  up  toboggan  racing  seriously  are 
rather  apt  to  overlook  the  lighter  aspects  of  the 
sport.  Much  hard  practice  is  necessary  for  those 
who  would  excel,  and  the  time  for  preparation  seems 
comparatively  short,  so  that  whenever  a  keen  racing 
man  gets  upon  his  machine  it  is  with  the  intention 
of  getting  as  many  runs  down  as  he  can  compress 
into  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The  lovely  scenery 
around  him,  the  laughing  throng,  the  struggles  of 
the  novice  all  are  passed  by  unheeded  as  he  hastens 
on  his  way.  He  is  either  racing  down  full  speed 
with  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  run  ahead,  or 
hurrying  upwards  to  the  top  to  get  another  run  down 
as  quickly  as  he  may.  In  this  as  in  other  sports  the 
Englishman  is  apt  to  take  his  amusement  too 
seriously — to  make  a  business  of  a  pleasure. 

But  nevertheless  the  sport  has  got  a  lighter  side, 
and  dozens  of  those  who  find  enjoyment  in  it  each 
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winter  are  fully  alive  to  this  fact.  They  like  to 
potter  about  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  take  things 
easily,  making  an  occasional  run  now  and  then,  but 
not  with  any  idea  of  racing,  simply  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  experience  of  slipping  down  quietly  through  the 
frosty  air. 

Such  proceedings,  however,  are  more  common 
upon  easy  runs  like  Mr.  Dobson's  and  the  Village 
run  than  on  the  Cresta.  Tobogganing  upon  the 
Cresta  run  of  to-day  is  looked  upon  as  a  rather 
serious  matter,  and  it  certainly  is  not  a  run  which  at 
first  sight  would  seem  to  lend  itself  to  light  hearted- 
ness  of  any  kind.  And  yet  in  the  records  of  the 
Cresta  we  can  trace  a  fine  vein  of  humour  under- 
lying its  grimness.  In  an  old  number  of  the  '  Alpine 
Post '  there  is  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  tobogganers 
not  to  make  a  practice  of  pulling  their  machines  up 
the  run  when  returning  to  the  top  after  a  course. 
The  editor  points  out  that  the  run  is  not  intended 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  footpath  at  the  side  is 
a  safer  and  more  convenient  place  to  walk  upon. 
Imagine  the  state  of  things  which  made  such  an 
appeal  possible.  The  bold  man  who  attempted  to 
use  the  run  as  a  footpath,  under  modern  conditions, 
would  be  liable  to  have  an  inquest  held  upon  him 
within  a  very  short  time.  A  free  and  enlightened 
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jury  of  Swiss  would  be  mightily  puzzled  to  know 
what  verdict  to  return  under  the  circumstances — 
whether  manslaughter,  suicide,  accidental  death,  or 
the  visitation  of  Providence.  In  another  place  we 
read  that  a  novice  being  challenged  to  drink  a  glass 
of  the  '  craythur '  while  descending  the  Church  Leap, 
accepted  both  the  challenge  and  the  whisky.  The 
result  is  summed  up  in  the  laconic  statement  that 
'  the  whisky  got  down  ;  the  novice  didn't.' 

These,  however,  are  matters  of  ancient  history. 
Now  we  have  learnt  to  treat  the  Cresta  with  more 
respect,  and  those  who  would  find  the  humours  of 
the  sport  must  look  elsewhere.  The  Village  run  is 
the  place.  There  we  see  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  in  all  the  various  stages  of  skill  or 
'  dufferhood.'  It  is  a  very  interesting  study  in 
human  nature  to  look  on  at  their  struggles,  and 
observe  the  way  in  which  the  amusement  gradually 
casts  its  spell  over  the  most  unlikely  looking  subjects. 
Take  for  example  that  eminently  respectable  gentle- 
man who  when  at  home  is  mainly  occupied  with 
making  laws  for  his  country.  He  is  the  last  person 
that  you  or  he  would  expect  to  become  an  ardent 
devotee  at  the  altar  of  tobogganing.  It  is  some 
time  before  he  will  condescend  to  the  amusement, 
and  when  he  tries  it  for  the  first  time  it  is  out  of 
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sheer  curiosity  to  see  what  it  feels  like,  and  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  is  merely 
making  an  experiment  and  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  racing.  He  isn't  going  to  lie  down  on 
his  face  in  that  undignified  attitude  which  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  affect.  It  is  not  that  ad- 
vancing years  and  a  corresponding  increase  round 
his  centre  of  gravity  forbid  such  a  thing.  Oh  dear 
no  !  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  he  has  a  certain 
dignity  to  keep  up.  He  feels  that  sitting  is  a  more 
comfortable  position,  in  which  he  can  take  life  easy 
and  admire  the  scenery,  and  that  it  is  more  suitable 
to  his  age  and  respectability.  So  he  purchases  a 
homely  Swiss  machine,  presses  his  wideawake  firmly 
on  to  his  head  and  paddles  down  very  slowly,  with 
a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eye  and  a  determined  ex- 
pression on  his  face  which  becomes  positively 
ferocious  as  he  approaches  a  corner.  He  looks  as 
if  he  were  going  to  sentence  the  run  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life  if  it  dares  to  carry  him  up  those 
confounded  banks.  He  is  not  going  to  make  a 
show  of  himself  at  his  time  of  life.  He  has  a 
distinct  objection  (in  theory)  to  being  stuck  up  on 
a  bank  like  a  fly  on  a  wall.  Besides,  he  is  the  father 
of  a  family  and  it  behoves  him  to  be  careful  of  life 
and  limb.  So  with  the  soles  of  both  feet  pressed 
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resolutely  into  the  ice,  and  his  whole  body  trembling 
either  with  suppressed  emotion  or  from  the  force 
with  which  he  is  using  the  pegs  to  break,  he  crawls 
slowly  and  painfully  round  the  corner  in  the  trough 
of  the  run,  and  makes  his  way  to  the  bottom  at  a 
rate  of  about  one  mile  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  And 
he  enjoys  it  too,  that  is  the  funny  part  of  it.  He 
dismounts  at  the  bottom  and  tramps  cheerfully  up 
again,  towing  his  rickety  steed  behind  him,  chatting 
gaily  with  others  and  recounting  the  terrible  risks  he 
has  run. 

When  he  reaches  the  top  he  goes  through  the 
whole  performance  over  again.  His  face  of  agony 
while  he  is  doing  so  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  misery  of  a  lifetime  was  concentrated  into  the 
effort.  But  apparently  we  are  mistaken,  as  he  comes 
up  smiling  each  time,  and  contrives  to  get  through 
a  number  of  runs  during  the  day  which  make  a 
younger  and  stronger  man  look  somewhat  foolish. 

But  watch  this  same  respectable  member  of  society 
a  few  weeks  later,  when  he  has  -become  bolder 
and  more  confident,  and  enters  for  one  of  those 
'  Duffers'  Handicaps'  which  are  so  numerous  during 
the  winter.  No  sooner  has  the  momentous  step  been 
taken,  all  thoughts  of  age,  comfort,  dignity,  and  re- 
spectability vanish  at  once.  The  cares  of  state  and 
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politics,  the  wails  of  his  sorrowing  widow  and  orphans 
— in  prospective — all  are  forgotten  in  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Though  he  does  not  yet 
know  it,  his  objections  to  making  himself  look  like  a 
fly  on  the  wall  will  disappear  directly  he  is  called 


Crawling  round  the  Corner  in  the  Trough  of  the  Run 

upon  to  start  in  the  race.  His  one  aim  and  object 
in  life  now  is  to  win  that  handicap.  He  does  not 
care  what  lengths  he  goes  to  ;  it  must  be  done  some- 
how. He  has  been  handicapped  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  is  going  to  mount  his  usual 
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boneshaker,  and  ride  with  that  caution  for  which  he 
is  noted.  He  is  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
start  which  has  been  given  him  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  winning  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  he  discards  the  homely  steed 
upon  'which  he  has  been  riding,  and  launches  out 
into  a  brand  new  '  sitting  America,'  with  a  beautiful 
green  cushion,  for  which  he  pays  about  double  its 
value.  A  pair  of  strong  new  pegs,  which  will  not 
break  under  the  strain  of  the  powerful  strokes  with 
which  he  means  to  impel  his  fiery  steed  down  the 
run  are  his  next  investment  ;  and  then,  with  a  neat 
pair  of  speckled  grey  gaiters  encircling  his  legs,  and  a 
close-fitting  cap  to  replace  the  wideawake  of  his  less 
experienced  days,  he  presents  himself  to  the  gaze  of 
the  admiring  crowd,  and  prepares  to  do  or  die. 

His  course,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing 
—  a  vision  of  whirling  arms,  as  he  pegs  furiously 
down  the  run  with  strokes  whose  vigour  would  be  no 
discredit  to  a  youth  of  twenty.  He  charges  the  first 
bank  like  a  whirlwind.  Round  he  comes,  one  ges- 
ticulating mass  of  excitement,  making  frantic  efforts 
to  grab  hold  of  his  cap,  which  has  been  shaken  off 
his  head  on  to  his  shoulder.  But  in  his  vain  efforts 
to  recover  it  he  momentarily  forgets  to  look  where  he 
is  going,  and,  flying  over  the  next  bank  with  an  airy 
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of  which  he  never  imagined  himself  capable,  he 
dives  headlong  into  the  soft  snow,  and  rolls  slowly 
down  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  collect  him 
together  as  best  they  can,  and  forthwith  give  him 
warning  that  he  must  never  again  repeat  the  per- 
formance. But  he  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
the  first  time  that  he  gets  a  chance.  No  power, 
short  of  a  chain  tied  round  his  leg,  and  held  by  his 
better  half,  will  keep  this  once  respectable  member  of 
society  off  the  run.  The  lunacy  of  tobogganing  has 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  as  sure  as  he  remains  amid 
ice  and  snows,  so  surely  will  that  man  sneak  away  to 
his  toboggan  every  time  that  he  can  escape  the 
watchful  eye  of  his  spouse. 

It  is  curious  how  universal  this  craze  seems  to  be. 
It  spares  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  all  who  are  once 
bitten  by  it  seem  compelled  to  go  on  and  continue 
the  amusement  in  spite  of  their  fears. 

On  the  Village  run  at  St.  Moritz,  which  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  runs  upon  which  to  spend  an  off 
day,  one  sees  some  very  curious  sights  in  the  way  of 
what  might  be  called  irregular  tobogganing,  such  as 
three  machines  tied  one  behind  the  other  with  pieces 
of  string,  with  one  or  more  riders  lying  or  sitting  in  a 
haphazard  kind  of  way  upon  each,  the  whole  com- 
bination moving  in  solemn  procession  down  the  run. 
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One  sees  little  girls,  blissfully  unconscious  that  there 
is  anything  extraordinary  about  the  proceeding,  go 
down  kneeling  upon  their  machines.  They  appear 
to  set  all  the  laws  of  gravity  at  defiance,  but  nothing 
ever  happens — their  guardian  angel  seems  to  be 
always  on  the  watch.  Once  I  saw  one  of  these  little 
girls  actually  attempt  to  go  down  standing  up,  but  for 
the  moment  her  angel  must  have  slumbered,  as  the 
results  were  disastrous.  My  illustration  shows  one 
of  these  same  young  ladies  attempting  to  utilise 
some  wooden  palings  to  assist  her  round  a  difficult 
corner.  Such  a  light  hearted  proceeding  would  make 
an  old  hand  shudder  ;  she  went  at  it  with  a  serene 
indifference  to  danger  known  only  to  the  young,  and 
got  round,  too— not  with  a  scramble,  but  quietly  and 
easily,  as  if  it  was  a  common,  ordinary,  everyday 
occurrence  with  her,  as  perhaps  it  was.  These  chil- 
dren certainly  know  what  the  light  side  of  tobogganing 
is  better  than  their  elders. 

Numbers  of  those  whom  age  or  ill-health  or  excess 
of  dignity  will  not  permit  to  take  part  in  the  sport 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  about  the  runs.  Although 
they  cannot  or  will  not  attempt  it  themselves,  they 
seem  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  watching  others 
come  to  grief.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  After  all  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion.  For  my  part 
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I  think  I  would  rather  break  my  own  neck  than  watch 
another  man  do  it  (break  his,  I  mean,  not  mine). 
But  this,  again,  is  a  mere  matter  of  personal  opinion, 
and,  as  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  performing  the 
feat,  perhaps  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject. 


Utilising  the  Palings  at  a  Corner 

I  have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  watching 
the  various  couples,  generally  of  opposite  sexes,  who 
go  down  the  run  upon  the  same  machine.  As  far  as 
the  tobogganing  part  of  the  business  is  concerned 
they  are  all  right.  They  ride  well  enough,  and  if  he 
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does  seem  a  little  over  anxious  for  her  safety,  it  is  but 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  But  what  I  never 
can  understand  is  why  they  should  take  such  an 
unconscionable  time  in  making  their  way  up  to  the 
top  again.  They  always  seem  to  go  the  longest  way 
round,  and  to  walk  as  slowly  as  possible,  pausing  to 
admire  the  scenery  on  every  conceivable  opportunity. 
I  once  timed  one  of  these  couples  to  take  nearly  an 
hour  to  walk  up  a  path  that  any  average  person  could 
do  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  they  didn't  look  as  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter  with  them  either.  She  was 
young  and  nice-looking  and  so  was  he,  and  they  both 
seemed  to  be  quite  happy  and  contented  with  them- 
selves. I  suppose  it  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
must  be  left  unexplained.  (N.B. — It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  I  have  noticed  the  same  phenomena  in 
other  places  besides  the  Alps.) 

A  sporting  contest  which  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  in  1894  may  be  appropriately  men- 
tioned under  the  heading  of  this  chapter.  The 
writer  and  another  gentleman  agreed  to  ride  a  match 
upon  the  Village  run  at  St.  Moritz  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : — Catchweights,  riders  to  be  dressed  in 
full  hunting  kit — viz.  top  hats,  red  coats,  leathers, 
tops,  and  spurs.  Both  competitors  to  be  mounted 
upon  rocking-horses,  which  should  be  fitted  with 
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steel  runners.  The  race  duly  took  place,  both  com- 
petitors adhering  strictly  to  the  conditions  as  to  dress, 
&c.,  and  the  whole  population  of  St.  Moritz  turned 
out  en  masse  to  witness  the  novel  sight.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  in  toboggan  races  they  started 
side  by  side  and  rode  two  heats,  but  owing  to  some 
unavoidable  jostling  at  the  corners  one  of  the  riders 
fell  twice,  and  left  the  other  to  win  both  heats. 
Unfortunately  modesty  forbids  me  to  mention  which 
it  was  that  fell  and  which  won. 

Bobsleighing  is  another  amusing  form  of  tobog- 
ganing which  has  become  very  popular  during  the 
last  few  years.  A  Bobsleigh  consists  of  two  machines, 
usually  of  the  America  type,  connected  together  end- 
ways by  a  board,  upon  which  the  crew  sit  or  lie,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  front  machine  is  pivoted  to  the 
board,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  from  side  to  side  and 
so  cause  the  structure  to  move  in  whatever  direction 
the  steersman  wishes.  The  back  machine  is  fitted  to 
the  board  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  an  up  and 
down  movement,  in  order  to  prevent  the  board  from 
breaking  its  back  when  it  encounters  any  obstruction 
or  unevenness  of  the  ground  of  a  more  pronounced 
character  than  usual. 

The  Bobsleigh,  Bobsled,  or  double-ripper,  origin- 
ally tried  to  thrust  itself  into  the  International  Race 
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at  Davos  in  1889,  on  the  ground  that  the  race  was 
open  to  any  class  of  machine.  The  authorities,  after 
long  and  anxious  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conveyance  which  consisted  of  two  machines 
and  a  board  could  not  be  contained  under  the  heading 
of  one  toboggan,  and  ruled  it  out  of  the  race.  The 
Bobsled,  being  refused  a  position  in  serious  tobog- 
ganing, betook  itself  promptly  to  the  lighter  paths  of 
the  sport,  where  it  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
has  since  won  a  host  of  admirers. 

The  original  machine  was  only  intended  to  hold 
one  person  ;  but  things  have  changed  considerably, 
and  a  machine  of  the  present  day  will  hold  as  many 
as  eight  or  nine.  The  Julier,  Albula,  and  Maloja 
passes  are  the  favourite  hunting-grounds  of  enthu- 
siasts in  this  branch  of  the  sport,  and  on  a  bright, 
sunny  day  these  excursions  are  very  pleasant. 

The  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  to  make  up  a 
mixed  party  of  six  or  seven,  or  as  many  as  our  '  Bob  ' 
will  hold  with  discomfort.  We  start  off  about  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  drive  in  sleighs-  to  the  top  of  the 
pass,  dragging  our  unwieldy  machine  behind  us.  We 
lunch  at  the  hospice,  and  after  a  short  rest  commence 
preparations  for  the  return  journey. 

The  owner  of  the  machine,  who  is  sure  to  imagine 
that  he  knows  all  about  steering,  settles  himself  into 
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the  box-seat,  and  takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  'ribbons,' 
which  in  this  case  are  made  of  iron  wire.  He  rests 
his  feet  upon  a  steel  bar,  which  is  fastened  across  the 
front  of  the  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  from  which 
he  can  obtain  as  much  leverage  as  he  wants  when 
going  round  a  corner.  As  soon  as  he  is  fixed  in 
position  the  crew  commence  to  simmer  down  into  their 
places  behind  him.  This  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it 
sounds.  One  always  feels  on  these  occasions  that 
man  is  not  that  perfect  creature  that  so  many  imagine 
him.  However  useful  his  limbs  may  be  elsewhere, 
on  a  Bobsled  they  are  an  encumbrance.  There  is  no 
place  to  put  them.  He  is  conscious  that  the  only 
satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  take  them 
off  and  carry  them  in  his  pocket,  or  somewhere  where 
they  will  be  out  of  the  way  until  they  are  wanted 
again  ;  but  as  nature  will  not  permit  of  this,  he  gets 
out  of  it  by  leaving  his  legs  outside  the  conveyance 
until  all  are  seated  and  ready  to  start,  when  someone 
about  two  places  in  front  of  him  will  gather  up  each 
of  his  feet  and  hold  them  up  until  the  descent  is 
accomplished,  or,  if  the  feet  are  unusually  large  and 
heavy,  until  exhausted  nature  compels  him  to  let 
them  drop. 

The  most  important  member  of  the  crew  next  to 
the  man  who  is  steering  is  the  brakesman.    He  sits  at 
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the  stern,  and  his  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
board  studded  with  nails,  which  acts  as  a  brake,  and 
is  worked  by  two  levers,  one  at  each  side.  When 
called  upon  to  brake,  he  is  supposed  to  fling  himself 
back  on  to  the  levers  with  all  his  strength,  so  as  to 
press  the  nails  hard  into  the  snow  and  check  the 
pace ;  but  usually  at  the  critical  moment  he  is  busily 
engaged  doing  something  else,  and  forgetting  all 
about  his  duties. 

Of  late  years  a  most  pernicious  habit  has  crept  in, 
by  which  the  brakesman  carries  a  bugle,  and  makes 
night  —  or,  rather,  day  —  hideous  with  the  doleful 
sounds  he  extracts  from  it  during  the  descent.  The 
bugle  is  intended  to  lend  a  martial  air  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Perhaps  it  would  do  so  if  the  conditions  were 
more  favourable  and  the  performer  had  a  little  more 
practice  beforehand.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to 
play  a  horn  or  bugle  tunefully,  but  it  is  more  especially 
so  when  one  is  bumping  down  a  mountain  pass  at  the 
rate  of  some  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Beside,  he  is  not 
given  a  fair  chance.  Just  when  he  reaches  the  most 
pathetic  part  of  his  melody,  and  is  throwing  his  whole 
soul  into  the  effort  of  trying  to  find  out  whether  the 
particular  note  he  is  wobbling  on  at  the  moment  is 
C  sharp,  or  E  flat,  or  D  unnatural,  there  comes  a 
peremptory  cry  of  '  Brake  ! '  from  the  front,  and  he  is 
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obliged  to  drop  his  instrument  of  torture  and  come 
down  to  more  mundane  matters. 

Corners  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  brake  follow 
one  another  so  rapidly  that  his  performance  is  dis- 
connected and  jerky,  and  he  finally  gives  it  up  in 
despair  and  subsides  into  gloomy  silence  as  we  glide 
swiftly  down  into  the  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass. 

It  seems  but  a  few  minutes  since  we  started,  and 
yet  we  have  covered  a  space  of  some  nine  or  ten 
miles.  If  asked  straightaway  at  what  pace  we  had 
been  travelling,  we  should  answer  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  and  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
adhering  strictly  to  the  truth,  that  we  had  covered  ten 
miles  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  look  upon  this  statement — 
like  the  rest  of  this  chapter — as  somewhat  light. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

DRESS 

PROBABLY  the  first  thought  of  every  Alpine  tobogganer 
who  reads  the  heading  of  this  chapter  will  be,  '  What 
on  earth  can  he  find  to  say  about  dress  ?  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  tobogganing  dress  in  the  Alps. 
Most  men,  in  fact,  look  upon  the  sport  as  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  wearing  out  clothes.'  All  this  is  very 
true,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  We  almost  make  an 
eyesore,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  of  what  should 
be  the  most  picturesque  sport  in  the  world.  In 
Canada  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  wear  a 
distinctive  dress  when  tobogganing,  which  is  not 
only  picturesque  but  practical.  In  the  Alps  it  is 
scarcely  going  too  far  to  say  that  we  never  see  a 
costume  which  is  picturesque,  and  until  recently  we 
rarely  saw  one  which  was  thoroughly  practical. 

Tobogganing  is  an  athletic  winter  amusement. 
Therefore,  the  dress  must  be  light,  loose,  and  warm, 
giving  free  play  to  every  limb  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
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must  keep  out  the  snow  in  the  event  of  a  fall.  There 
are  a  variety  of  other  points  to  he  considered,  but 
perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
is  to  take  each  article  of  dress  in  turn  and  show  what 
conditions  it  has  to  fulfil. 

Whatever  headgear  be  selected,  it  must  be  secure 
on  the  head.  It  is  liable  to  be  taken  off  by  the  rush 
of  air  caused  by  the  pace  at  which  the  machine 
travels,  or  by  any  sudden  shock  ;  and  if  it  flies  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  run  it  is  almost  certain  to  unsteady 
the  rider.  It  may  drop  down  over  his  eyes,  and  the 
sudden  movement  of  his  hand  to  push  it  back  to  its 
place  is  apt  to  cause  the  machine  to  rock,  and  so 
spoil  the  course.  The  Eton  boating  cap  makes  an 
excellent  headgear,  as  it  clings  closely  to  the  head 
and  is  not  easily  affected  by  the  wind.  But  I  think 
that  the  knitted  woollen  '  tuque '  used  in  Canada  is 
the  best  of  all.  It  looks  well,  clings  closely  to  the 
head,  is  not  affected  by  the  wind,  and  has  this  addi- 
tional advantage,  that  in  bad  weather  it  can  be 
pulled  down  over  the  ears  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold. 

For  the  outer  covering  of  the  body  nothing  is 
better  than  the  ordinary  woollen  sweater,  which  is 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  in  the  event  of  a  fall  will 
keep  out  the  snow. 
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Gaiters  must  be  worn  to  keep  one's  legs  dry. 
The  gaiter  most  commonly  used  is  made  of  thick 
white  cloth,  and  protects  the  leg  from  foot  to  knee. 
But  I  think  that  the  long  trouser-gaiters  worn  by 
many  of  the  St.  Moritz  riders  in  1894  are  a  much 
more  practical  form  of  legging.  They  are  simply 
white  cloth  trousers,  shaped  like  a  gaiter  from  the 
knee  downwards,  fitting  close  over  the  boot,  and 
buckled  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  a  leather 
strap.  As  far  as  the  nether  man  is  concerned  they 
form  a  thorough  protection  from  the  snow. 

Gloves  of  some  kind  are  a  necessity.  The  gloved 
hand  is  freely  used  on  an  ice-run  for  delicate  steering, 
and  on  a  snow-run  for  pegging  or  swimming.  In  the 
event  of  a  fall  they  form  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  hands.  It  is  not  pleasant  at  any  time  to  be  sent 
sprawling  down  an  ice-run  of  varying  degrees  of 
roughness,  but  with  ungloved  hands  it  is  more  than 
unpleasant,  it  is  painful.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
best  material  for  the  gloves.  Wool,  canvas,  cloth, 
doeskin,  with  or  without  leather-tipped  fingers,  all 
have  their  adherents,  and  probably  one  is  as  good  as 
another.  They  should  be  a  trifle  large,  so  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  cramping  the  fingers,  and  should  be  cut 
gauntlet-shape,  coming  well  up  over  the  sleeve  of  the 
sweater,  to  keep  out  the  snow. 


The  Alps  Canad; 

Types  of  Tobogganing  Dress 
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The  boots  should  be  good  strong  shooting  boots 
well  oiled,  to  keep  the  leather  from  hardening  when 
it  gets  wet  from  the  constant  walking  in  the  snow. 
The  soles  should  be  well'  shod  with  nails  to  ensure 
a  foothold  in  the  slippery  ice  at  starting.  The  rakes 
or  claws  used  for  braking  will  have  to  be  fastened  to 
the  toes  of  the  boots.  They  are  secured  to  the  boot 
by  a  metal  plate  screwed  on  to  the  sole,  and  in  1894 
an  improvement  was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a 
light  metal  toecap  which  was  secured  to  the  plate 
underneath,  and  so  took  a  good  deal  of  the  strain 
off  the  sole.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  toecap 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  sole  of  a  boot 
wrenched  bodily  off,  owing  to  the  tremendous  strain 
thrown  on  it  in  braking  on  the  Cresta  run.  For  an 
ice-run  the  rakes  will  be  most  effective  if  the  teeth 
are  cut  sharp  and  small  ;  numerical  strength  and  not 
size  being  the  main  point.  The  toe  of  the  plate  in 
which  the  teeth  are  cut  should  be  square  rather  than 
round,  so  as  to  let  as  many  of  the  teeth  as  possible  act 
upon  the  ice.  For  road-riding,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rakes  will  be  most  effective  if  the  teeth  are  cut 
long,  rather  wide  apart,  and  blunt. 

Elbow- pads  to  protect  the  elbows  at  the  corners 
are  worn  by  most  riders  ;  some  few  wear  knee-pads 
as  well.  Pads  are  more  particularly  useful  on  an 
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ice-run,  where  the  most  careful  riders  are  bound  to 
let  the  elbows  drop  on  to  the  ice  occasionally.  On 
the  Cresta  run  the  pace  is  so  great  that,  unless  pads 
arc  worn,  the  least  touch  of  the  elbow  on  the  ice 
makes  it  feel  as  if  it  had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  handiest  way  of  wearing  the  elbow-pads  is  to 
have  them  sewn  into  the  sleeve  of  one's  sweater  ;  but 
many  riders  prefer  to  use,  for  both  knees  and  elbows, 
pads  arranged  like  the  knee-pads  of  a  horse,  which 
can  be  buckled  on  and  taken  off  at  will.  I  think 
they  are  rather  less  in  the  way  if  they  are  sewn  to  the 
sleeves  and  knees,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  either  way. 
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CHAPTER    X 

FIRST   STEPS   ON    AN    EASY    ICE-RUN 

I  HAVE  selected  the  Village  run  at  St.  Moritz  to 
illustrate  the  correct  way  of  riding  an  easy  ice-run 
for  several  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  an  excellent 
type  of  such  a  run.  Secondly,  because  it  is  always 
constructed  in  exactly  the  same  place,  and  with  the 
exception  of  trifling  variations  in  the  slope  of  the 
banks  does  not  change  its  shape  from  year  to  year. 
Consequently  it  is  possible  to  give  fairly  definite  rules 
for  riding  it,  without  any  fear  of  those  rules  being 
rendered  useless  by  some  radical  change  in  its  con- 
struction or  direction.  Thirdly,  it  is  the  run  upon 
which  all  St.  Moritz  tobogganers  of  the  future  will 
take  their  first  steps  in  the  sport.  And  lastly  because 
it  is  the  run  upon  which  I  myself  learnt  to  ride, 
and  as  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  difficulties 
it  presented  to  me,  I  am  in  a  position  to  point  out 
what  those  difficulties  are,  and  how  they  may  be  most 
readily  overcome. 
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This  is  the  first  artificial  run  upon  which  a  new- 
comer to  St.  Moritz  can  learn  to  ride.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  commence  when  the  run  is  first 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  he  will  be  able 
to  learn  while  it  is  still  a  snow-run  ;  he  can  gradually 
accustom  himself  to  the  pace,  as  the  surface  gets 
harder  and  faster,  and  eventually,  when  it  is  iced  from 
top  to  bottom,  he  will  find  himself  accepting  the  pace 
as  a  matter  of  course,  instead  of  being  startled  by  it, 
as  would  have  probably  been  the  case  had  he  started 
on  an  ice-run  from  the  first. 

Those  who  come  out  to  St.  Moritz  later  in  the 
winter,  when  the  run  is  already  iced,  will  find  it 
judicious  to  try  a  few  runs  down  the  snow-runs,  such 
as  the  Cresta  road  or  Fussweg  before  venturing  upon 
the  ice.  When  they  are  satisfied  with  their  nerve,  and 
have  learnt  something  of  the  balance  required,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  attempt  the  greater  difficulties  of 
the  ice-run. 

Many  beginners  are  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  commence  learning  in  the  headforemost 
position  on  an  America.  They  think  that,  because 
so  many  still  ride  the  Swiss  in  a  sitting  position,  this 
is  the  easiest  way  for  a  beginner  to  commence,  and 
that  they  can  learn  to  ride  on  more  advanced 
methods  as  soon  as  they  have  got  accustomed  to  the 
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Swiss.  I  can  assure  them  that  it  is  not  so.  If  they 
intend  to  take  up  racing  it  is  better  to  start  in  racing 
position  and  upon  a  racing  machine  at  once.  The 
time  they  would  spend  in  learning  to  ride  in  the 
sitting  position  would  only  be  wasted.  It  would  not 
enable  them  to  ride  headfirst  any  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  delay 
them.  Besides,  the  headfirst  position  is  easier  and 
safer  than  any  other,  and  can  be  learnt  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  a  much  shorter  time.  I  can  remember  well 
how  frightened  I  was  the  first  time  I  lay  down  upon 
an  America  and  let  it  start  off  down  the  run,  but  I  can 
also  remember  how,  directly  it  had  started,  that 
feeling  of  fear  gave  place  to  one  of  complete  confi- 
dence as  I  realised  the  perfect  control  over  the 
machine  which  the  headfirst  position  gave.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  sitting  position  has  been  that  it  gives 
one  very  little  control  over  the  machine,  and  that  the 
latter  is  liable  to  upset  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

Before  going  any  further,  a  word  of  warning  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  When  a  man  is  learning  to  ride 
headforemost  on  an  ice-run  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  have  rakes  on  his  boots,  and  until  he  has 
learnt  to  use  his  feet  correctly,  both  for  steering  and 
braking,  he  must  not  be  deluded  into  trying  to  ride 
the  Village  run  without  them.  He  will  most  probably 
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scv  all  the  fastest  and  best  tobogganers  riding  in 
gouties  (snow-boots),  and  it  looks  perfectly  safe  and 
easy.  So  it  is,  very  easy  indeed,  for  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  ride,  but  until  the  beginner  has  got  a 


The  Running  Start 

good  balance,  has  learnt  to  use  his  feet  properly,  and 
to  keep  his  head  under  difficulties,  in  fact,  until  he  is 
sure  that  he  has  perfect  control  over  his  machine,  he 
must  not  try  these  fancy  tricks,  but  must  be  content 
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to  wear  rakes.  The  worst  accident  that  has  ever 
occurred  on  the  Village  run  was  caused  by  a  beginner 
trying  to  ride  without  them.  And  now,  after  these 
preliminaries,  let  us  suppose  that  the  beginner,  with 
gloved  hands  and  rakes  on  his  boots,  has  come  to 
the  top  of  the  Village  run  with  his  toboggan  for  the 
first  time.  He  should  start  quietly,  lying  down  full 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  machine  and  letting  it 
start  of  its  own  accord.  His  first  object  is  to  get  to 
the  bottom  in  safety,  and  to  do  this  he -will  have  to 
steer  with  the  rakes  on  his  feet.  He  will  soon  find 
that  when  he  puts  down  the  left  foot  the  machine 
will  turn  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa,  the  angle  at  which 
the  machine  turns  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
pressure  applied  by  the  foot. 

As  long  as  the  run  is  snow  he  will  find  little  or 
no  difficulty,  the  machine  will  steer  easily  in  answer 
to  the  touch  of  his  feet,  and  if  left  to  itself  will  run 
straight  down  the  centre  of  the  course.  The  snow 
banks  take  him  easily  round  the  corners,  and  the 
pace  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much  is  nothing 
startling.  But  the  moment  the  run  is  iced  and  a 
hard  true  surface  is  obtained,  his  difficulties  begin. 

He  comes  to  the  top,  and  starts  off,  probably 
expecting  to  find  the  pace  somewhat  greater  than 
usual,  but  otherwise  no  great  change.  When  he 
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comes  to  that  insignificant  looking  curve  just  after 
the  start,  he  puts  down  the  light  foot  to  turn  his 
machine,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  on  snow. 
But  instead  of  answering  his  touch  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  machine  comes  sharply  round  and  makes 
for  the  snow  bank  on  the  right  of  the  run.  Down 
goes  the  left  foot  hard  to  rectify  the  course,  and  the 
machine,  answering  readily  to  his  touch,  darts  round 
towards  the  left  bank.  And  so  he  goes  on,  yawing 
about  from  side  to  side,  getting  more  flurried  every 
moment,  till  by  the  time  he  gets  to  Caspar's  Corner 
he  has  probably  lost  his  head  completely  and  takes  an 
ignominious  fall  in  consequence.  I  think  most  riders, 
on  recalling  their  first  experiences  on  an  ice-run,  can 
remember  that  feeling  of  utter  incapacity  to  keep  the 
machine  straight.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
change  from  snow  to  ice,  and  is  owing  to  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  how  delicate  the  steering  must  be  on 
ice.  On  ice  the  machine  steers  ten  times  more  easily 
than  on  snow,  and  will  answer  to  the  lightest  touch. 
The  only  way  to  get  over  this  difficulty  is  to  keep  on 
going  down  till  the  right  amount  of  strength  is  learnt 
by  experience.  Half  a  dozen  runs  ought  to  be  quite 
sufficient. 

At  this  stage  of  his  career  the  beginner  will  find 
that  detailed  hints  as  to  the  correct  method  of  riding 
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different  parts  of  the  run  are  of  little  use  to  him.  He 
must  simply  keep  on  practising,  going  down  steadily 
day  after  day,  until  he  learns  to  balance  himself 
properly,  to  keep  his  feet  up  in  the  straights,  and  to 
use  them  correctly  at  the  corners.  The  two  faults 
which  are  most  common  at  this  stage  are  trickling  the 
feet  along  the  ice  in  the  straights  and  lying  to  one 
side  of  the  machine  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
cushion.  Both  are  bad  faults  and  must  be  corrected 
as  quickly  as  possible.  After  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  of  steady  practice  of  this  kind,  during  which 
he  will  do  well  to  watch  good  riders  as  closely  as 
possible,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  following  suggestions. 

We  will  suppose  there  is  going  to  be  a  race  on  the 
Village  run.  All  who  intend  competing  are  practising 
hard,  and  amateur  timekeepers  are  always  on  the 
spot  to  clock  every  run.  Experts  and  novices  alike 
are  trying  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  improve 
their  times. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
racing  is  the  start.  The  various  methods  of  starting 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  standing  and 
the  running  start. 

For  the  standing  start  the  rider  stoops  down  with 
the  nose  of  the  toboggan  between  his  legs,  grasping  it 
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close  to  the  front,  and  when  ready  throws  the 
machine  forward  with  all  his  strength  and  springs  on 
to  it. 

For  the  running  start  he  should  stand  upright 
beside,  and  rather  towards  the  back  of,  the  machine. 
(He  can  keep  it  steady  till  he  is  ready  to  start  by 
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placing  his  foot  on  one  runner.)  When  he  is  allowed 
to  start,  he  should  spring  smartly  forward,  at  the  same 
time  stooping  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  front  part 
of  the  cushion,  then  sprinting  along  at  top  speed  for 
seven  or  eight  yards,  spring  smoothly  into  the  saddle 
and  lie  still. 
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This  is  the  start  par  excellence  for  all  runs,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Cresta  ;  but  to  get  the 
best  possible  results  from  it  a  considerable  amount  of 
activity  is  required.  It  is  not  easy  to  run  at  top  speed 
in  the  stooping  position  necessary  for  placing  the 
hands  on  the  cushion,  the  knee  is  so  apt  to  hit  against 
the  chest.  This  difficulty  becomes  greater  if  the  rider 
grasps  his  machine  firmly  by  the  side  bars  instead  of 
merely  placing  his  hands  on  the  cushion,  as  to  do  so 
he  will  have  to  stoop  lower.  But  the  main  difficulty 
in  this  start  will  be  found  in  the  final  leap  on  to  the 
toboggan.  When  tried  for  the  first  few  times  the 
machine  will  most  probably  give  a  lurch  and  turn 
crooked,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the  running  start 
will  be  lost.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  at  first,  is  to 
leap  on  smoothly  and  quietly,  taking  great  care  not  to 
upset  or  rock  the  machine  in  any  way.  It  will  want 
a  great  deal  of  practice,  but  practice  makes  perfect, 
and  the  beginner  will  eventually  find  that  it  is  possible 
to  leap  on  to  the  toboggan,  throwing  every  ounce  of 
power  into  the  forward  spring,  and,  yet  so  smoothly 
and  accurately  that  the  machine  will  not  be  shaken  in 
the  slightest  degree 

Various  modifications  of  this  start  have  been  seen 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  are  faster  than,  if  as  fast  as,  the  method  described. 
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One  of  the  best  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Topham. 
It  looks  very  risky,  although  so  far  as  I  know  he  has 
never  had  a  fall  over  it,  and  it  has  certainly  been  most 
successful,  but  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  does,  not  only  is 
great  activity  required,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
strength. 

He  stands  upright,  lifts  the  toboggan  off  the 
ground,  and  places  it  under  his  left  arm,  grasping  it 
firmly  with  both  hands.  On  the  signal  to  start  being 
given  he  dashes  forward  six  or  seven  paces  at  top 
speed  and  hurls  his  toboggan  straight  down  the  run, 
leaping  on  to  it  himself  almost  before  it  has  touched 
the  ice.  Although  it  has  produced  great  results  this 
start  is  not  one  which  any  beginner  can  be  recom- 
mended to  attempt,  as,  judging  merely  by  appearances, 
it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  throw  the  machine 
down  absolutely  straight  every  time.  To  make  the 
most  of  any  sort  of  running  start,  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  gouties  or  indiarubber-soled  boots  of  some  kind, 
as  with  indiarubber  soles  one  can  run  down  the  ice 
slope  without  any  fear  of  slipping,  while  with  the 
ordinary  tobogganing  boots,  not  only  is  the  danger  of 
slipping  greater,  but  the  difficulty  of  running  in  the 
stooping  position  is  increased  by  the  rakes,  which  are 
apt  to  catch  in  the  ground,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
to  lift  the  feet  well  up  as  they  are  brought  forward. 
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But,  as  I  said  before,  no  rider  should  attempt  to  ride 
without  rakes  until  he  has  thoroughly  learnt  not  only 
how  to  use  his  feet  correctly,  but  how  to  steer  without 
using  them  at  all. 

When  pitching  on  his  machine  after  a  running 
start  the  beginner  must  take  care  to  land  well  for- 
ward on  his  toboggan,  as  the  next  part  of  the  run  is  a 
'  straight,'  and  straights  should  be  ridden  with  the 
weight  as  far  forward  as  possible.  He  should  grip 
the  machine  firmly  with  both  hands  and  lie  right 
down  into  the  cushion  as  close  to  the  machine  as 
possible.  The  body  and  legs  should  be  kept  quite 
rigid,  with  the  feet  close  together  and  well  up  off  the 
ice.  About  twenty  yards  before  Caspar's  Corner  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  the  machine  quietly  across 
to  the  right  of  the  run,  so  as  to  make  the  corner  as 
wide  a  sweep  as  possible.  This  ought  to  be  done  by 
moving  the  head  and  shoulders  gently  to  the  right, 
and  pulling  (not  jerking)  the  head  of  the  machine  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  wrists.  If  the  machine 
refuses  to  answer  to  this  'body  -steering,'  as  it  is 
called,  a  light  touch  on  the  ice  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  will  do  all  that  is  necessary.  For  delicate 
steering  of  this  kind  the  feet  should  never  be  used 
unless  absolutely  requisite.  It  is  true  that  when 
indiarubber  shoes  are  worn  the  touch  of  the  foot  is 
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almost  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  hand,  but  if  a  man 
gets  into  the  habit  of  using  his  feet  on  the  Village 
run,  in  all  steering,  delicate  or  otherwise,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  formed  a  habit  which  will  be  very  difficult 
to  shake  off,  and  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  good 
riding  on  the  Cresta  where  rakes  must  be  used. 

The  next  thing  to  be  negotiated  is  Caspar's 
Corner  (a  right-angled  turn  to  the  left),  but  as  the 
slope  of  the  bank  varies  considerably  in  different 
years  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  very  definite  rules 
for  riding  it.  It  always  becomes  easier,  however, 
if  just  before  reaching  it  the  rider  lifts  and  swings 
the  head  of  his  machine  hard  to  the  left,  at  the  same 
time  putting  down  the  left  foot.  As  a  rule,  when 
once  on  it,  it  is  better  to  let  the  bank  do  the  work 
and  not  attempt  to  come  off  it  too  quickly,  but  this 
must  depend  greatly  upon  how  steeply  the  corner  is 
banked,  and  also  upon  the  weight  of  the  rider.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  steeper  the  bank  the  more  work 
will  it  do,  and  a  light  weight  will  have  less  need  to 
exert  himself  to  come  off  it  than  a  heavy  weight. 
Once  off  this  bank  it  is  not  sound  to  try  and  cut  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  side,  a  proceeding  which  is 
likely  to  result  in  skidding.  It  is  better  to  cross 
boldly  over,  hit  the  left  bank  hard,  and  when  leaving 
it  put  the  left  foot  gently  down  to  send  the  machine 
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steadily  off  down  the  straight.  A  heavy  weight  may 
find  it  necessary  to  use  the  right  foot  freely  to  help 
him  round  the  bank,  but  the  last  touch,  as  he  leaves 
it,  should  be  given  with  the  left  foot. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do 
really  well  in  tobogganing — the  straight.  It  looks  so 
simple  to  see  a  man  riding  perfectly  straight  down  the 
centre  of  it  without  stirring,  but  it  really  requires 
more  practice  than  anything  else.  By  the  straight 
I  mean  that  part  of  the  run  which  extends  from 
Caspar's  Corner  to  the  last  corner  of  all.  What  is 
known  as  the  Belvedere  Corner  comes  in  the  middle 
of  this  piece,  but  it  is  really  a  gentle  curve  and  not  a 
corner,  and  should  be  ridden  exactly  as  if  it  was  part 
of  the  straight.  .  ^>. ,. 

There  are  three  important  rules  to  be  remembered 
in  riding  straights. 

i.  The  rider  should  be  weL  forward  on  his 
machine.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  far  forward 
the  weight  ought  to  be,  but  I  think  that  at  the  least 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  rider  ought  to  be  in  front  of 
the  front  bar  of  the  machine.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  the  further  forward  the  weight  is,  the 
faster  the  machine  travels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
weight  is  very  far  forward,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  a  fall  if  the  machine  hits  any  small  bump,  or 
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runs  through  any  slush  or  inequalities  in  the  surface 
such  as  are  not  uncommon  on  the  Village  run.  Per- 
haps the  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  ride  as  far  forward  as 
possible  consistent  with  feeling  absolute  control  over 
the  machine  in  case  of  accidents. 

2.  The  feet  must  never  be  used  to  steer  in   the 
straights.     This  is  the  ideal  which  we  all  aim  at,  and 
few  of  us  attain.     Theoretically  all  steering  in  the 
straights  should  be  done  by  quietly  moving  the  head 
and  shoulders  across  to  the  side  to  which  it  is  required 
to  go.     But  very  often,  particularly  when  the  surface 
is  not  very  smooth,  the  machine  will  refuse  to  take 
any  notice  of  this,  and  then  a  light  touch  on  the  ice 
with  the  gloved  hand  will  do  all  that  is  necessary.     A 
bad  fault  in  the  straight  is  over-steering.     Nine  riders 
out   of  ten  over-steer  when  trying   to  correct  their 
course,  and  lose  time  in  consequence.     If  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  steer  with  the  foot,  in  order  to 
stop  skidding  or  for  some  such  reason,  the  foot  should 
be  put  down  with  a  short  sharp  flick  ;  it  should  not 
be  dragged  along  the  ice. 

3.  The  machine  must  never  be  alloived  to  skid  in 
the  slightest  degree.     Skidding  takes  off  a  lot  of  speed, 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  straight.     It  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
if  the  rider  will  make  it  a  rule  always  to  touch  lightly 
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with  what  is  known  as  '  the  wrong  foot '  (the  foot  next 
the  bank),  when  leaving  the  bank  leading  into  the 
straight.  This  steadies  the  machine,  and  sends  it  off 
the  bank  travelling  absolutely  true.  Once  started 
travelling  true,  the  machine  will  run  dead  straight, 
neither  turning  or  skidding  if  it  is  only  left  to  itself; 
but  few  beginners  realise  this,  and  they  will  insist  on 
steering  it  out  from  the  side  of  the  run  into  the  middle, 
for  fear  of  touching  the  snow  bank  at  the  side  with 
their  shoulders.  If  they  would  only  leave  it  alone 
they  would  find  that  as  a  rule  it  will  come  gradually 
out  into  the  middle  of  its  own  accord. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  very  often  seen  on 
the  run.  A  man  takes  a  fall  while  coming  round 
Caspar's  Corner,  and  loses  his  machine.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  machine  travel  off  down 
the  middle  of  the  straight  by  itself,  steer  a  beautiful 
course  round  the  Belvedere  Corner,  and  run  straight 
away  to  the  last  corner,  where  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
come  to  grief.  It  rides  the  straight  by  itself  more 
accuiately  than  it  does  with  the  novice  on  it.  As  far 
as  direction  of  course  is  concerned,  the  moral  is 
obvious. 

Next  we  come  to  a  very  debatable  point.  Should 
a  man  lie  absolutely  still  while  travelling  down  a 
straight,  or  is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by  lifting 
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or  jerking  the  machine  along  with  the  arms,  and  will 
such  jerks  cause  it  to  travel  faster  than  it  otherwise 
would  ? 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  possible 
to  keep  on  making  the  machine  jump  forward,  and 


Hand-steering 

thus  accelerate  the  pace  considerably.  Anyone  can 
prove  this  for  himself  with  a  light  chair  on  any 
smooth  surface.  If  he  sits  down  on  the  chair,  grasp- 
ing it  firmly  with  both  hands  at  the  sides,  and  lifts 
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his  feet  off  the  ground,  he  will  find  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  it  travel  slowly  forward  by  a  series 
of  sharp  jerks.  But  he  will  at  the  same  time  discover 
that  it  is  a  very  exhausting  form  of  amusement,  and 
lifting  a  toboggan  along  is  more  exhausting  still.  But 
the  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  riding  is  that  it  is 
liable  to  lead  to  skidding,  and,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  machine 
should  not  skid  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  straights. 
Once  out  of  some  ten  or  twelve  runs  all  may  go  well ; 
the  machine  may  be  made  to  jump  forward  all  the 
way  down  the  straight  without  the  slightest  skid,  and 
a  brilliant  run  will  be  the  result.  But  this  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use  for  racing  purposes.  What  we  have  to 
aim  at  is  a  dead  level  of  excellence,  the  power  to  make 
three  consecutive  fast  runs  all  resembling  each  other 
as  closely  as  possible.  This  is  well-nigh  impossible 
if  the  straights  are  ridden  by  the  jumping  method, 
and  that  is  why  all  the  best  riders  condemn  it,  and 
prefer  what  may  be  called  '  the-  classical  style,'  which 
consists  in  lying  absolutely  still  on  ,the  machine,  with 
the  feet  close  together  and  the  body  and  legs  rigid. 
This  keeping  the  feet  together  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  In  watching  a 
rider  who  is  noted  for  his  pace  in  the  straights,  his 
style  will  usually  be  found  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
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neatness.  This  neat  appearance  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  feet  are  quite  close  together,  and  he  is  lying 
quiet.  He  is  in  the  best  possible  position  for  cutting 
through  the  air,  and  this  has  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
machine,  which  runs  very  fast  in  consequence.  This 
position  for  the  feet  is  not  the  one  which  the  beginner 
would  adopt  if  left  to  himself.  He  will  find  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  keeping  them  together.  He 
wants  to  sprawl  them  out  on  each  side  of  the  machine, 
ready  to  help  him  on  the  slightest  emergency.  But 
he  must  overcome  this  tendency.  The  mere  fact  of 
spreading  out  the  feet  and  legs  to  the  sides  offers  a 
vastly  increased  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which  must  check  the  pace,  and,  if  he  could  only 
bring  himself  to  believe  it,  the  feet  can  on  an  emer- 
gency shoot  out  just  as  quickly  from  the  central 
position  as  they  can  from  the  other. 

The  value  of  paying  attention  to  all  these  points 
is  becoming  better  appreciated  every  year,  although 
there  are  still  some  riders,  excellent  in  other  respects, 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  conform  to  them, 
pointing,  with  some  show  of  truth,  to  their  own  suc- 
cesses as  arguments  against  their  value.  It  may  be 
replied  that  their  successes  are  more  than  probably 
owing  to  their  skill  at  the  corners,  which  would 
counterbalance  their  defects  in  riding  the  straights. 
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But  the  best  answer  is  one  which  was  given  in  a  dis- 
cussion between  two  athletes  as  to  the  harmfulness  or 
otherwise  of  smoking  during  athletic  training.  One 
of  them,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  smoking, 
instanced  a  well-known  long-distance  runner  of  by- 
gone days  who  was  hardly  ever  seen  without  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  even  when  in  course  of  preparation  for 
his  most  important  races.  'Aye,'  said  the  other 
thoughtfully,  '  but  we  can  never  know  how  good  S — 
would  have  been  if  he  had  not  smoked.'  The  same 
applies  to  those  riders  I  have  been  speaking  about. 
They  cannot  judge  of  the  value  of  details  because 
they  have  never  tried  them,  and  when  they  do  try 
them,  they  are  likely  to  be  surprised  by  the  results. 

So  much  for  riding  straights.  Now  we  come  to  the 
last  corner  of  all,  which  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
winning-post.  Here  the  machine  is  travelling  very 
fast,  and  as  the  corner  is  usually  banked  very  steeply, 
it  can  be  ridden  without  any  loss  of  speed.  It  should 
be  taken  rather  high,  and  the  rider  should  hold  on  it 
until  he  can  see  down  the  short  straight  to  the  finish. 
He  should  then  wrench  the  machine  down  off  the 
bank  and  run  straight  to  the  winning-post.  By  riding 
the  bank  high  it  is  easier  to  hold  on  to  it  than  if  it  be 
ridden  low,  and  this  also  allows  the  machine  to  keep 
the  pace  which  it  has  gained  in  coming  down  the 
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straight.     A  low  course  at  a  sharp,  dippy  corner  is 
apt  to  take  off  a  good  deal  of  sptvd. 

By  the  time  a  beginner  has  mastered  all  these 
points  he  will  know  a  fair  amount  about  the  princi- 
ples of  riding  an  easy  ice-run,  but  if  he  wishes  to 
succeed  on  a  difficult  ice-run  like  the  Cresta,  he 
will  have  to  study  the  points  set  forth  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

HINTS    ON    RIDING    THE    CRESTA    RUN 

BY  the  time  that  any  part  of  the  Cresta  run  is  finished 
in  any  year,  and  riding  on  it  has  begun,  those  St. 
Moritz  tobogganers  who  are  learning  the  sport  for  the 
first  time  will  have  got  past  the  novice  stage.  They 
will  have  had  some  six  weeks  of  practice  on  the 
Village  run,  which  will  have  taught  them  to  ride 
'  straights,'  to  steer,  and  to  balance  properly.  If  the 
Lake  run  has  been  opened,  they  will  have  learnt 
there  to  accustom  themselves  to  pace.  On  both 
runs  they  will  probably  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  competing  in  races,  and  they  will  possibly  be 
under  the  impression  that  they  know  something 
about  tobogganing. 

But  when  they  are  allowed  to  try  their  prentice 
hands  on  the  Cresta  run  they  will  find  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake.  They  are  well  grounded,  they 
have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  art  on  the  other 
runs,  but  that  is  all — the  art  itself  still  lies  before 
them. 
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This  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  of  the 
Davos  representatives  who  come  over  to  St.  Moritz 
to  practise  for  the  annual  race.  Some  of  them  are 
experienced  riders  who  know  the  run  almost  as  well 
as  the  St.  Moritz  men,  but  there  are  always  a  certain 
number  who  are  new  to  it,  who  have  never  seen  the 
run  before,  who  are,  in  fact,  beginners,  and  will  have 
to  learn  the  run  like  all  other  beginners  from  the 
beginning. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  give  such  de- 
tailed directions  for  the  proper  riding  of  this  run  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Village  run.  With 
the  best  of  intentions  it  is  impossible  to  build  it 
exactly  the  same  each  year,  and  the  most  trifling 
variations  imaginable  may  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  correct  manner  of  riding  any  particular  bank. 
But  there  are  certain  broad  principles  which  will  hold 
good  in  most  years,  and  which  will  be  found  to  apply 
with  slight  variations  to  all  riders,  whether  they  be 
light  or  heavy  weights. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  riding  there  are 
one  or  two  general  points  to  consider. 

FALLS 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Cresta.  A  series  of  somewhat  serious 
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accidents  in  1894,  most  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  slightest  care  on  the  part  of  the 
victims,  gave  the  run  a  bad  name,  and  caused  many 
to  stay  away  from  it  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
keen  to  race.  If  people  would  only  estimate  the  run 
at  its  proper  value  such  accidents  should  not  occur. 
The  Cresta  is  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  most  difficult 
ice- run 'in  existence.  This  being,  so,  it  is  obviously 
not  a  run  for  either  the  timid  or  the  reckless  tobog- 
ganer. Nor  is  it  a  run  for  any  one  to  attempt  who 
does  not  feel  himself  or  herself  capable  of  riding  with 
some  sense  of  security  on  the  lesser  ice-runs.  The 
man  or  woman  who  cannot  ride  the  Village  or  Buol 
runs  without  a  fall  is  not  a  fit  candidate  for  the  Cresta. 
But  if  people  will  only  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
will  obey  certain  well-known  rules,  they  will  find  that 
the  Cresta  is  not  such  a  very  terrible  affair  as  they 
imagine.  Ladies,  unless  very  expert,  should  never 
start  higher  up  than  the  Ladies'  Starting  Place.  If 
they  start  there  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
hurt  themselves.  The  only  places  where  they  can 
fall  have  plenty  of  snow  placed  there  to  receive  any- 
one who  may  come  to  grief.  The  Church  Leap,  too, 
which  is  such  a  serious  difficulty  for  those  who  start 
from  the  top  of  the  run,  is  robbed  of  all  its  terrors. 
The  men  who  start  from  the  top,  and  are  bent  on 
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getting  to  the  bottom  as  fast  as  possible,  ride  under 
different  conditions  altogether.  For  them  the  Cresta 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses,  but  they,  at  any  rate,  know 
what  they  have  to  face,  and  that  spice  of  danger 
which  exists  docs  but  add  /.est  to  the  amusement. 
In  the  well-known  lines  of  Lindsay  Gordon  :— 

No  game  was  ever  yet  worth  a  rap, 

For  a  rational  man  to  play, 
Into  which  no  accident,  no  mishap, 

Could  possibly  find  its  way. 

For  men  practising  for  the  races  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  Cresta  run  falls  of  some  kind  are  in- 
evitable ;  they  come  to  all,  expert  and  novice  alike. 
But  if  a  man  can  only  keep  cool,  and  not  lose  his 
head,  he  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  serious  acci- 
dent. As  a  rule  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time 
both  for  thought  and  action.  A  fall  is  the  natural 
result  of  going  too  fast  at  a  difficulty,  and  the  rider  is 
pretty  sure  to  know  beforehand  that  his  pace  is  too 
great  and  that  there  is  trouble  ahead.  With  this 
knowledge  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  act  the 
moment  he  feels  that  a  fall  is  inevitable.  When  he 
feels  himself  going,  he  must  get  clear  of  his  machine 
at  all  hazards  ;  it  does  not  matter  how  he  does  it,  he 
must  get  it  out  of  the  way  somehow,  and  fall  into  the 
snow  which  is  placed  outside  the  run  to  catch  him. 
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As  long  as  he  falls  clear  of  the  machine  he  is  hardly 
likely  to  hurt  himself,  but  if  he  holds  on  to  it,  and 
both  go  over  the  bank  together,  there  is  no  saying 
what  will  come  of  it.  It  may  hit  him  on  the  head  or 
break  one  of  his  ribs — in  fact,  anything  may  happen 
— but  it  is  almost  certain  to  injure  him  some  way  or 
other  before  he  gets  clear  of  it.  It  is  far  better  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  way  at  once. 

When  practising  falls  ought  to  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible.  A  bad  fall  may  destroy  the  nerve  for  a 
time,  and  a  fall  of  any  kind  tends  to  make  a  man 
lose  confidence  in  his  ability  to  ride  fast  round  the 
bank  where  he  fell.  Complete  confidence  in  himself, 
his  machine,  and  the  banks  are  essential  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  ride  fast  and  well.  A  great  number  of 
falls  could  be  avoided  if  riders  would  be  content  to 
start  their  practice  for  the  year  riding  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  then  gradually  increase  the  pace  as 
they  get  to  know  the  difficulties  of  the  run  more 
thoroughly.  It  is  not  sound  to  start,  as  so  many  do, 
by  rushing  at  it,  and  then  gradually- reducing  the  pace 
in  succeeding  runs  till  at  length  they  manage  to  reach 
the  bottom  in  safety.  Such  methods  are  bound  to  re- 
sult in  numerous  falls  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature, 
which  are  not  calculated  to  give  a  man  confidence  in 
his  own  skill.  A  useful  motto  for  the  beginner  to 
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hear  in  mind  when  learning  to  ride  the  Cresta  run  is 
'  More  haste,  less  speed.'  Paradoxical  though  it  may 
appear,  a  fast  run  is  not  the  result  of  riding  the  banks 
particularly  fast,  but  of  riding  them  accurately. 
Steeplechase  riders  and  hunting  men  are  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  falling  is  an  art,  and  an  art  which 
should  be  learnt  by  all  who  take  part  in  those 
sports.  The  sooner  tobogganers  wake  up  to  this 
fact,  the  less  will  we  hear  of  strained  muscles, 
wrenched  tendons,  &c.  It  is  only  too  common  to 
see  a  man  go  flying  over  a  bank  literally  anyhow, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  spread  out  in  all  directions. 
Under  such  conditions  the  limbs  must  suffer  when  he 
pitches  in  the  snow.  The  right  way  to  fall  is  to 
bunch  up  the  legs  and  arms  close  to  the  body,  and 
tuck  down  the  head,  in  fact,  make  oneself  as  much 
of  a  ball  as  possible.  When  this  is  done,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  the  falls  a  man  can  take  without  sus- 
taining any  serious  injury.  To  sum  up  then.  Start 
the  season  by  going  slow.  Throw  away  the  machine 
when  in  difficulties.  Fall  out  of  the  run,  not  in  it. 
Bunch  yourself  into  a  ball.  If  these  points  are  at- 
tended to,  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Cresta  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Beware  of  south  banks  on  a  sunny  day.     Banks 
facing  south,   like  Battledore  and  Bulpett's  Corner, 
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get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  are  sure  to  become 
soft  and  dangerous  towards  the  middle  of  a  bright  day. 
The  toboggan  runners  sink  in  and  catch  in  the  bank 
instead  of  gliding  smoothly  over  the  surface,  and  if 
the  rider  is  unprepared  for  this  he  is  bound  to  take 
a  nasty  fall.  There  is  no  certain  remedy,  but  the 
chances  of  a  fall  will  be  minimised  if  he  grasps  his 
machine-very  tightly,  gets  well  back  on  it,  and  spreads 
out  his  legs  in  readiness  to  check  any  tendency  to 
rock  over. 

Every  rider,  before  putting  on  his  boots  preparatory 
to  practice,  ought  to  look  carefully  to  the  rakes,  and 
see  that  the  screws  securing  them  to  the  boots  are  all 
tightly  screwed  up,  and  that  the  sole  of  the  boot  is 
quite  sound.  The  strain  on  the  rakes  and  the  boots 
when  braking  is  very  great,  and  should  a  rake  come 
off  or  the  sole  of  a  boot  give  way  at  a  critical  moment, 
the  rider  will  get  a  very  disagreeable  fall. 

Before  going  in  for  a  race  the  rakes  should  be 
sharpened,  and  the  machine  carefully  examined,  to 
see  that  it  is  all  right,  the  nuts  tightened  properly, 
and  the  runners  true.  All  keen  tobogganers  make  it 
a  practice  to  walk  down  beside  the  run  before  racing 
and  examine  it  carefully,  so  as  to  obtain  some  clue  to 
its  pace  at  the  most  critical  points.  This  is  necessary, 
because  the  pace  of  a  run  may  change  considerably 
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in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
surface  before  the  race  will  give  a  man  a  very  fair 
idea  as  to  how  it  compares  with  the  course  of  the  day 
previous. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  actual  riding  itself.  The 
start  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  it  is  on  other 
runs.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  starting  place 
does  not  favour  the  running  start,  and  so  most  riders 
make  use  of  the  standing  start  instead.  Whatever 
method  be  adopted  the  rider  must  get  away  smartly. 
If  he  cannot  gain  much,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  lose  anything  by  starting  slackly. 


THE   CHURCH    LEAP 

This  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  run  for  the 
beginner,  or  at  any  rate  he  thinks  it  is.  It  looks  so 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  he  examines  it  carefully 
from  the  stands  above  before  going  down  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  fears  to  venture  down  it.  This  feeling 
of  fear  takes  some  time  to  wear  off,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  have  gone  through  it  when  learning  the 
Church  Leap.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  looks.  To  a  certain  extent  it  belies  both  its 
looks  and  its  reputation,  and  if  beginners  will  follow 
certain  well  known  rules  when  riding  it  they  will  find 
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that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  difficulty  they  thought 
it  was. 

The  following  rules  contain  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter,  though  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  dispense 
with  the  first  of  them  until  he  has  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  : — 

1.  Brake  late  and  brake  strong. 

2.  Drop  well  back  on  the  machine  when  approach- 
ing the  leap,  but  keep  the  arms  bent,  not  straight. 

3.  Keep  well  to  the  right  when  approaching  the 
leap. 

4.  Swing  the   machine   sharply  to  the  left  long 
before  it  strikes  the  first  bank. 

5.  Sprawl  on  the  first  bank,  but  if  steady  get  the 
weight  forward  and  bring  the  feet  together  for  the 
next  two. 

6.  Ride  the  first  two  banks   low,  but  the  third 
high. 

Some  of  these  perhaps  apply  more  to  a  rider  who 
wants  to  know  the  for/ way  of  riding  the  Church  Leap, 
but  even  the  beginner  will  appreciate  them  after  the 
first  few  days'  practice. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  rules  separately. 

i.  Brake  late  and  brake  strong.  Do  not,  as  so 
many  riders  do,  start  braking  in  half-hearted  fashion 
before  passing  the  Stable  Junction,  the  brakes  gradu- 
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ally  going  down  harder  and  harder  till  the  leap  is 
reached.  This  is  the  riding  of  timidity  and  is  not 
conducive  to  pace.  By  all  means  start  practice  for 


The  Church  Leap,  Cresta  Run 

the  year  by  braking  too  early  rather  than  too  late, 
but  don't  just  trickle  the  feet  along  as  if  there  were  no 
object  in  putting  them  down.  The  moment  the 
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rakes  go  down  they  should  be  put  down  as  if  they 
meant  business,  and  should  be  used  with  as  much 
power  as  possible.  Each  man  has  to  find  out  for 
himself  by  experiment  the  correct  place  to  start  braking, 
and  having  found  it  must  keep  it.  But  this  important 
place"  is  in  a  different  spot  for  every  weight  and  is 
liable  to  change  its  position  every  day  with  the  ever- 
varying  pace  of  the  run.  This  is  what  makes  that 
'judgment  of  pace,'  so  often  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  sport,  of  so  great  importance.  The  ideal 
judge  of  a  pace  would  know  exactly  how  fast  his 
machine  was  travelling,  and  so  could  time  to  a  nicety 
the  correct  moment  for  putting  down  his  feet.  He 
would  brake  neither  too  early  nor  too  late,  but  just  at 
the  right  place.  But  this  ideal  is  not  often  to  be 
found.  Most  riders  brake  a  little  too  soon  on  their 
first  run,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  make 
corrections  on  subsequent  runs.  It  is  this  difficulty 
in  finding  the  correct  place  for  braking  that  causes  so 
many  men  to  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  in  the  firs 
run  in  the  Grand  National  Race..  No  preliminary 
run  is  allowed  ;  their  only  clue  to  the  pace  is  obtained 
from  a  careful  inspection  of  the  surface  before  starting ; 
there  is  very  little  time  in  that  short  distance  between 
the  start  and  the  Stable  Junction  to  estimate  the  pace 
correctly  ;  they  are  probably  somewhat  flurried  by 
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the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  so  are  not  in  that 
calm,  cool-headed  state  so  essential  to  the  correct 
judgment  of  pace.  The  result  is  that  they  either 
brake  too  soon— and  so  go  too  slowly,  and  are  out  of 
the  race  in  consequence— or,  worse  still,  they  brake 
too  late  and  fall. 

2.  Drop  well  back  on  the  machine  when  approaching 
the  leap,  but  keep  the  arms  bent,  not  straight.     The 
weight  should  go  back  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
brakes  go  down,  so  that  the  rider  may  have  ample 
time   before  the  turn  to   get   settled  into   the   new 
position  and  to  think  of  what  he  is  doing.   The  weight 
is  not  really  required  at  the  back  until  just   before 
making  the  turn,  but  if  the  rider  leaves  it  till  then  he 
is  apt  to  get  flurried  with  having  so  many  things  to 
think  about.     In  riding  fast  at  the  leap  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  keep  cool  and  collected  that  all  movements 
ought   to   be  made  early  and  in  some  well-defined 
order.    One  reason  for  dropping  back  on  the  machine 
is  to  ease  the  weight  over  the  bows,  and   make  it 
easier    to    swing   the    machine   round   at   the    right 
moment.     But  the  rider  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
get  so  far  back  as  to  lift  the  bows  off  the  ice.     The 
moment  they  lift  the  rider  loses  all  control,  and  the 
machine    takes    to    steering  on    its    own    account. 
Another    reason   for   dropping   back   is   to   put   the 
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weight  directly  over  the  grooves,  and  compel  them  to 
bite  well  into  the  ice  when  the  turn  is  completed. 
The  arms  must  be  kept  bent,  so  that  they  may  exert 
their  greatest  power  at  the  moment  of  making  the 
swing,  as  described  later.  With  a  straight  arm  little 
or  no"  power  can  be  exerted  in  a  sideways  direction. 

3.  Keep   ivell  to  the   right  when  approaching  the 
leap.      This   makes   the   angle   of  the   turn  a  little 
wider,  and  so  makes  the  turn  slightly  less  difficult. 

4.  Swing    the    machine    sharply  to  the    left  long 
before  it  strikes  the  first  bank.     I  look  upon  this  rule 
as  the  key  to  the  Church  Leap.     No  rider  who  does 
not  know  it  can  ride  fast  through  the  leap.      All  who 
have  ever  ridden  much  on  the  Cresta  run  know  this 
well,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  few  men  act 
upon  it.      Anyone  who   took   the  trouble  to   stand 
above  the  Church  Leap  in  the  winter  of  1893-4,  and 
watched  for  this  turn  as  each  man  went  down,  would 
have  seen  that,  though  one  and  all  believed  that  they 
were  turning  before  striking  the  bank,  only  a  very  few 
were  really  doing  so.     The  truth  is  that  if  a  man  tries 
to  turn  at  what  appears  to  be  the  natural  place,  the 
bank  will  catch  the  machine  and  carry  it  up  before 
the  turn  is  completed.     The  pace  is  so  great  that  he 
is  on  the  bank  before  his  hand  can  respond  to  his 
brain.     The  correct  place  to  turn  will  seem  to  the 
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rider  to  be  absurdly  early.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  in  feet  and  inches  exactly  how  far  before  the 
bank  this  place  is,  as  it  varies  with  the  activity,  weight, 
and  strength  of  the  individual,  but  the  distance  is 
more  like  six  yards  than  one.  Another  important 
point  in  making  the  turn  is  the  swing.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  body  must  always  go 
across  before  the  machine.  I  fancy  that  what  really 
happens  is  that  the  impetus  is  first  given  to  the 
machine  by  the  arms  and  shoulders,  the  body  swinging 
hard  across,  with  the  left  foot  acting  as  a  pivot,  and 
that  the  body  continues  to  swing  until  the  grooves 
catch  and  stop  the  turning  movement.  When  the 
swing  is  made  correctly  the  weight  will  always  be 
over  the  inside  runner — the  one  which  is  lowest  on 
the  bank — at  the  moment  that  the  grooves  catch. 
This  makes  the  inside  groove  do  more  work  than  the 
outside  one  and  helps  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the 
machine  to  upset.  If  the  weight  does  not  come 
across  before  the  machine  the  balance  is  not  perfect, 
the  weight  rests  in  the  centre  of  the  machine  or  over 
the  outside  runner,  and  if  the  grooves  make  the 
machine  rock  as  they  generally  do,  it  will  be  very 
likely  to  upset.  I  want  to  make  myself  quite  clear  on 
this  point.  There  are  not  two  movements  in  making 
the  swing  correctly.  The  body  does  not  swing  first 
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and  then  the  machine.  It  is  all  one  movement,  but 
the  body  keeps  just  in  front  all  the  time  the  turn  is 
being  made.  These  two  points  are  those  which  will 
be  of  most  use  to  the  beginner  when  he  is  learning 
the  Church  Leap.  Try  and  start  the  turn  very  early, 
and  -  when  swinging  remember  that  the  body  must 
always  keep  ahead  of  the  machine. 

5.  Sprawl  on  the  first  bank,  but  the  moment  a  good 
course  is  assured  get  forward  again,  pick  up  the  feet 
and  bring  them  together  to  ride  the  next  two  curves. 
Sprawling  or  spreading  out  the  feet  on  the  first  bank 
is  not  a  graceful  performance  to  look  at,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  sound  riding,  and  in  conjunction  with 
perfect  balance  will  put  an  effectual  stop  to  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  machine  to  capsize.  The 
mere  fact  of  using  grooves  tends  to  upset  the  machine. 
They  stop  all  skidding  up  the  bank,  or  should  do  so, 
but  the  force  in  an  outward  direction  which  causes 
the  machine  to  skid  when  it  is  not  grooved  must 
continue  to  act  in  the  same  direction  whether  they 
are  used  or  not.  The  grooves  will  not  allow  the 
machine  to  skid,  they  check  any  tendency  in  this 
direction  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  at  the  moment  of 
this  jerk  the  machine  will  upset  unless  we  take 
measures  to  stop  it.  These  measures  consist  in 
throwing  the  weight  on  to  the  inside  of  the  curve  and 
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so  using  the  inside  groove  most,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  in  spreading  the  feet  out  wide  on  either  side  of 
the  machine  to  assist  the  weight  in  balancing  it 
correctly.  As  soon  as  this  moment  of  unsteadiness 
has  passed  and  the  rider  feels  that  a  good  low  course 
is  assured,  he  should  pull  himself  forward  again  to 
stop  the  grooves  from  acting  on  the  next  two  banks, 
pick  up  his  feet,  arid  bring  them  together  in  the  correct 
position  for  riding  fast. 

6.  Ride  the  first  two  banks  low,  but  the  third  should 
be  taken  high.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  ride  the  first 
two  banks  low,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  it. 
However,  it  is  what  we  all  have  to  work  for,  if  we 
want  to  go  through  the  leap  at  any  pace.  The  height 
at  which  a  man  rides  the  second  bank  depends 
entirely  upon  how  he  rides  the  first.  If  he  takes  the 
first  low  it  is  quite  easy  to  keep  low  on  the  second, 
provided  he  can  get  the  weight  forward  and  off  the 
grooves  before  he  reaches  it,  but  if  the  first  is  taken 
high  he  will  be  thrown  high  on  the  second  as  well, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  probably  degenerate  into  a 
scramble  to  avoid  a  fall.  Riding  the  first  two  banks 
low  imparts  great  speed  to  the  machine,  and  this 
speed  will  be  still  further  increased  if  the  third  bank 
is  taken  rather  late  and  high.  This  will  enable  the 
rider  to  stay  on  the  bank  far  longer  than  if  he  had 
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gone  on  to  it  early  and  ridden  it  low,  and  the  longer 
he  can  hold  the  bank  the  faster  will  it  sling  him  down 
the  next  straight  to  Battledore. 

These  are  the  main  principles  to  be  followed  in 
riding  the  Church  Leap,  and  to  them  I  would  add  just 
one- word  of  caution.  The  Church  Leap  is  no  place 
for  larking  or  frivolity  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  must  be  treated  and  •  ridden  seriously. 
This  warning  would  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  riders  in  1894  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  One  even  went  so  far  as  to  wave 
his  hand  to  a  friend  and  shout  '  Good-bye '  to  him  as 
he  flashed  down  the  slope  to  the  leap.  Almost 
before  he  could  turn  his  head  to  look  where  he  was 
going  he  was  on  the  first  bank  and — well,  he  did  not 
get  on  a  toboggan  again  that  year,  but  wandered 
dismally  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  a  warning  to 
all  careless  riders.  No  !  Treat  the  leap  seriously, 
and  ride  it  carefully,  and  no  harm  will  happen,  but  if 
familiarity  breeds  contempt  and  a  man  thinks  he  can 
play  any  tricks  he  likes  while  riding  it,  he  will 
assuredly  pay  the  penalty. 

BATTLEDORE  AND  SHUTTLECOCK 

These  two  famous  corners  constitute  the  second 

great  difficulty  of  the  run.     I  say  difficulty,  and  not 
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difficulties,  advisedly,  as  each  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
other,  and  whether  they  be  easy  or  difficult,  Battledore 
will  always  have  to  be  ridden  with  reference  to 
Shuttlecock.  If  the  Stream  Corner  is  trappy  and 
difficult,  as  it  was  in  1893,  this  principle  will  have  to 
be  extended,  and  both  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock 
will  have  to  be  ridden  with  reference  to  the  Stream 
Corner.  But  I  think  we  may  assume  that  this  latter 
will  not  vary  much  in  future  years  from  the  position 
and  construction  which  were  found  to  give  such 
satisfactory  results  in  1894.  So  we  can  leave  it  out 
of  the  question  and  confine  our  considerations  entirely 
to  the  other  two  banks. 

We  must  remember,  first  of  all,  that  after  leaving 
these  corners  we  turn  into  the  long  straight.  Every 
tobogganer  knows  how  important  it  is  to  travel  fast  at 
this  part  of  the  run  ;  but  many  do  not  quite  appre- 
ciate the  extent  to  which  their  time  down  the  straight 
depends  upon  the  pace  at  which  they  come  into  it. 
The  faster  a  rider  travels  round  the  last  part  of 
Shuttlecock  and  the  Stream  Corner,  the  faster  will 
he  travel  down  the  straight.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  that  apparent  anomaly  which  is  so  often  noticed— a 
light  weight  gaining  on  a  heavy  weight  in  the  straight. 
The  light  weight  travels  much  the  faster  of  the  two 
round  Shuttlecock,  and  so  turns  into  the  straight  at 
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a  much  greater  pace  than  the  heavy  weight ;  and 
though  the  extra  weight  of  the  latter  tells  as  he  goes 
on,  and  he  gains  back  a  certain  amount  of  what  he 
lost  at  the  commencement,  yet  he  never  quite  gets 
level,  and  so  he  is  clocked  to  lose  time  on  the  light 
weight  at  the  very  place  where  he  had  been  calculating 
on  gaining  it. 

It  is  plain  then  that  to  discover  the  correct  way 
of  riding  each  of  the  banks  we  are  discussing,  we 
have  to  work  backwards,  from  the  straight  to  the  Stream 
Corner,  from  the  Stream  Corner  to  Shuttlecock,  from 
Shuttlecock  to  Battledore ;  all  are  intimately  connected, 
and  each  must  be  ridden  with  reference  to  what  is 
coming  after  it.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  main  thing  to  learn  is  the  correct  way  of  riding 
Battledore.  If  it  is  ridden  correctly  rhe  other  bank 
will  present  no  serious  difficulty.  This  will  hold 
good  even  in  a  year  when  Shuttlecock  is  said  to  be 
difficult,  provided  always  that  the  banks  are  true 
curves.  If  the  banks  are  false  no  rules  are  of  the 
slightest  use,  but  on  the  Cresta  of  all  runs  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  false  banks.  When  Shuttlecock  is  said 
to  be  difficult  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  real 
truth  is  that  Battledore  is  so  easy  that  riders  are 
tempted  to  race  round  it  too  fast  and  so  come  to 
grief  on  Shuttlecock.  In  happy  ignorance  of  the 
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reasons  for  their  fall,  they  attribute  it  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Shuttlecock 
has  a  reputation  for  being  easy  it  will  be  found  that 
Battledore  is  so  far  difficult  that  they  have  to  ride  the 
latter  slowly  and  carefully  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 


Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  Corners,  Cresta  Run 

and  so  when  they  reach  Shuttlecock  it  seems  a  com- 
paratively simple  affair  and  gets  a  name  for  being 
easy  in  consequence.  The  secret  of  riding  these 
corners  successfully  consists  in  taking  a  loiu  course  on 
Battledore.  Every  man,  no  matter  what  his  skill,  can 
keep  low  on  the  bank  if  he  likes  ;  it  is  primarily  a 
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mere  question  of  taking  off  enough  pace  by  braking 
hard  and  early.  Of  course  those  who  are  skilful 
enough  to  take  it  fast  as  well  as  low  will  have  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  those  who  have  to  ride 
more  slowly.  But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasise 
is  that  it  pays  better  to  ride  slow  and  low  than 
fast  and  high.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  rider  is  to  crawl  round  the  bank.  He  is  to  go 
round  it  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  at  which  he  can 
keep  low,  and  a  rider  of  very  little  experience  ought 
to  be  able  to  keep  low  and  yet  go  at  a  very  fair  rate. 
The  rules  which  have  already  been  given  for  riding 
the  Church  Leap  can  be  applied  in  a  modified  form  to 
this  bank  also,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  a  fast  low  course. 

These  rules  are  so  important  that  I  have  ventured 
to  repeat  them  in  the  form  in  which  they  apply  to  this 
corner : — 

1.  Brake  strongly. 

2.  Drop  well   back   on   the   machine   when  ap- 
proaching the  corner,  keeping  the  arms  bent. 

3.  Keep  well  to  the  left  when  approaching  the  bank. 

4.  Swing  the  machine  sharply  to  the  right  before 
reaching  the  bank. 

5.  Sprawl  on  Battledore,  using  the  right  foot  with 
all  your  strength  to  bring  the  machine  round. 


The  most  important  variations  from  those  given 
for  riding  the  Church  Leap  are  in  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 
As  Battledore  turns  to  the  right,  the  rider  has  to  keep 
well  to  the  left  when  approaching  it,  and  swings 
the  machine  to  the  right.  It  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
mence the  swing  so  early  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
Leap,  as  the  angle  of  descent  here  is  not  so  great  and 
the  turn  is  not  so  severe. 

If  this  method  of  riding  Battledore  be  adopted, 
and  the  rider  makes  all  considerations  as  to  pace, 
give  way  to  the  low  course,  he  will  find  that  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  Shuttlecock.  If  he  puts  his 
left  foot  down  hard  and  swings  to  the  left  just  before 
reaching  it,  the  turn  will  come  fairly  easily.  But  if  he 
has  chanced  Battledore,  riding  it  fast  and  high  and 
getting  off  it  with  difficulty,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  no  time  to  regain  control  of  his  machine  before 
Shuttlecock.  Without  complete  control  he  cannot 
swing  at  the  right  moment,  and  as  the  bank  is  pur- 
posely built  low,  he  will  find  himself  shooting  up  and 
over  it  almost  before  he  is  aware  that  there  is  any 
danger.  Once  safely  on  to  Shuttlecock,  his  object  is 
to  let  the  pace  increase  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
he  turns  into  the  straight.  To  do  so  he  may  have  to 
go  very  high  on  the  bank,  but  this  is  not  really  such 
a  dangerous  proceeding  as  many  imagine.  Anyone 
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with  sufficient  nerve  to  do  so  should  let  the  machine 
go  round  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top.  It  will 
travel  much  faster  there  than  it  would  lower  down  ; 
but  if  the  rider  thinks  he  is  going  too  high  for  safety, 
he  has  only  to  pinch  the  bow  of  the  machine  slightly 
downwards  with  his  hands  and  arms  to  bring  it  out  of 
danger. 

THE   STRAIGHT 

As  the  rider  turns  into  the  straight  he  must  get 
forward  again  on  his  machine,  taking  great  care  not  to 
drop  his  feet  on  to  the  ice  as  he  does  so.  If  the  feet 
touch  even  for  a  moment,  he  will  take  off  some  of  the 
pace  which  he  has  already  been  at  such  pains  to 
acquire  on  Shuttlecock. 

The  rules  for  the  correct  riding  of  straights  have 
already  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Village 
run.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  one  or  two 
special  points  to  be  noted  on  the  Cresta.  The  iced 
surface  of  this  run  is  so  smooth  and  so  carefully  made 
that  there  are  no  unseen  irregularities  to  threaten  an 
upset,  and  that  caution  which  had  to  be  exercised 
when  riding  the  Village  run  becomes  unnecessary,  so 
that  the  weight  can  and  should  be  thrown  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  Another  point  is  that  it  is  not 
judicious,  as  a  rule,  to  ride  down  the  middle  of  the 
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straight.  The  right  side  gets  less  sun  during  the  day 
than  the  other,  and  will  generally  be  found  to  be  both 
harder  and  faster  in  consequence,  so  that  a  man  will 
get  down  it  quickest  by  hugging  the  snow  on  the 
right  all  the  way. 

A  skeleton-framed  toboggan  can  by  a  sharp  jerk 
be  made  to  jump  the  road  which  crosses  the  straight, 
and  this  will  probably  increase  the  speed  slightly ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  rather  a  risky  proceeding,  as  the 
machine  does  not  always  pitch  quite  straight  on  the 
ice,  and  unless  it  does  pitch  straight  it  must  skid  and 
lose  pace  instead  of  gaining  it. 

The  last  part  of  the  run  varies  so  much  in  different 
years  that  there  is  no  use  my  offering  suggestions  as 
to  riding  it ;  each  man  has  to  learn  it  afresh  for 
himself  every  year. 

When  practising  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  a 
man  will  very  often  find  that  some  particular  corner 
is  bothering  him.  He  feels  that  he  is  not  taking  it  as 
it  ought  to  be  ridden,  and  yet  he  cannot  find  out  what 
he  is  doing  wrong.  He  should  stop  riding  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  stand  at  some  point  where  he  can 
get  a  good  view  of  the  other  riders  as  they  take  this 
corner.  He  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
riders  of  about  his  own  weight,  and  note  very  care- 
fully how  high  they  go  on  the  bank  and  at  what  point 
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they  commence  the  turn.  If  he  does  this,  he  will 
learn  more  in  two  days  of  careful  observation  than  he 
could  have  done  in  ten  or  twelve  days  of  hard 
practice,  simply  because  he  can  look  at  some  sixty 
runs  in  the  same  time  that  he  would  have  required  to 
make  six. 

Lastly,  keep  cool  on  race  day.  The  man  who  gets 
nervous  or  excited  when  racing  on  the  Cresta  may  as 
well  stay  at  home  and  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
competing. 
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CHAPTER   Xli 

HINTS    ON    RIDING    THE    KLOSTERS    ROAD 
(INTERNATIONAL   SHIELD    RACE) 

FOR  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  new-comers  to  the 
sport,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  '  Shield  Race ' 
is  open  to  any  type  of  single  toboggan  which  may  be 
ridden  in  any  position  ;  while  the  '  Cup  Race,'  which 
is  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter,  is  confined  to  the 
Swiss  coaster,  ridden  in  the  sitting  position. 

For  road-racing  the  machine  is  half  the  battle. 
A  suitable  machine  will  go  as  far  towards  winning  the 
race  as  any  skill  on  the  part  of  its  rider  can  do,  so  that 
it  is  worth  one's  while  to  go  to  considerable  trouble 
to  procure  a  machine  of  the  right  character.  Length 
is  for  many  reasons  an  advantage.  By  spreading  out 
the  weight  over  a  long  runner  we  prevent  the  runners 
from  sinking  into  the  snow  as  deeply  as  they  would 
otherwise  do,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  long 
runner  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  when  pegging  or 
punting. 
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Weight  is  an  advantage  on  a  fast  course,  but  makes 
the  runners  sink  too  deeply  into  the  snow  when  the 
going  is  heavy.  By  a  fast  course  I  mean  anything  faster 
than  what  is  known  as  a  '  six  minutes  course.'  Every 
few  seconds  that  the  course  gets  slower  than  this  will 
reduce  the  advantage  gained  by  carrying  weight.  On 
a  6.30  course  weight  is  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

As  none  of  the  corners  are  banked  and  some  of 
the  turns  are  very  sharp,  it  follows  that  the  machine 
must  be  so  broad  as  not  to  upset  easily.  A  good 
rule  to  ensure  stability  is  that  the  breadth  should  be 
two-and-a-half  times  the  height. 

A  height  of  five  inches  will  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  board  to  clear  the  snow  under  all  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  the  road,  and  this  would  give  us  a  breadth  of 
\2\  inches.  A  heavy  weight  might  even  find  it  an 
advantage  to  add  on  another  half  inch,  and  make  the 
breadth  13  inches,  but  for  all  riders  of  average  weight 
the  former  measurement  will  be  quite  enough. 

Whether  the  machine  be  long  or  short,  a  counter- 
board  at  the  stern  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
assistance  at  the  corners.  With  a  very  long  machine 
this  addition  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 

Needless  to  say,  on  the  road  as  on  ice,  the 
skeleton-framed  type  is  superior  to  any  other.  The 
runners  must  on  no  account  be  grooved. 
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Having  purchased  a  machine,  the  next  thing  is  to 
learn  its  little  ways.  For  machines  seem  to  be  very 
like  horses.  They  are  full  of  tricks,  and  no  two  can 
be  ridden  quite  alike  ;  we  have  to  humour  their  way- 
ward moods  until  we  sometimes  have  a  half  suspicion 


H.  W.  Topham  starting  for  the  International  Shield 
Race,  1894 

that  our  steed  is  not  a  machine,  but  a  living,  breathing 
creature.  Of  course  in  order  to  get  used  to  a 
machine  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  we  practise  on  an  ice-run  or  on  the  snow 
road.  Its  little  peculiarities  can  be  learnt  just  as 
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easily  on  the  one  as  on  the  other.  Many  people, 
however,  are  under  the  impression  that  one  who  has 
learnt  to  toboggan  upon  an  ice-run  will  have  to  start 
afresh  when  he  gets  upon  the  road  ;  that  his 
previous  practice  will  be  of  no  use  to  him.  This 
is  quite  a  mistake  ;  it  is  an  advantage  in  some  ways 
to  have  learnt  upon  ice.  The  novice  who  has  learnt 
upon  an  ice-run  can  never  know  what  nervousness 
means  on  the  road,  except  under  such  extraordinary 
conditions  as  prevailed  for  the  race  of  1886.  The 
want  of  banks  to  take  him  round  the  corners  may 
worry  him  at  first,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  he  will 
get  used  to  in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  he  will 
ride  the  road  as  well  if  not  better  than  one  who  has 
learnt  altogether  upon  it.  The  first  essentials  for  all 
kinds  of  tobogganing  are  perfect  balance  and  the 
power  to  shift  the  weight  quickly,  accurately,  and 
smoothly,  as  may  be  required,  and  these  can  be 
learnt  just  as  readily  on  ice  as  on  snow.  There  is  yet 
another  point  in  which  the  man  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  an  ice-run  has  a  distinct  advantage.  He 
has  been  used  to  travel  at  a  rate  of  at  least  30  miles 
an  hour,  and  now  he  comes  to  a  road  upon  which 
the  pace  is  reduced  to  some  15  or  1 6  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  bound  to  make  him  exert  himself  far  more  than 
one  who  has  got  used  to  the  pace  of  the  road,  and 
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exertion  on  a  road  course  means  pace.  Those  who 
have  been  practising  for  some  time  for  the  Shield 
Race  would  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  leave  the 
road  alone  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  race,  and 
confine  their  attentions  to  an  ice-run.  They  will 
come  back  to  the  road  far  keener  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  will  unconsciously  work 
harder  to  increase  the  pace. 

When  practising  there  is  so  much  traffic  on  the 
road  that  it  is  advisable  to  wear  rakes.  It  is  very 
trying  at  any  time  to  come  round  a  corner  at  top 
speed  and  find  a  horse  and  sleigh  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  ;  but  without  rakes  it  becomes  a 
choice  whether  the  horse  or  the  toboggan  shall  suffer. 
Probably  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  roll  off  and  let 
the  horse  take  the  consequences,  but  under  these 
circumstances  the  driver  is  sure  to  demand  an  exorbi- 
tant amount  for  damages.  Of  course  if  one  can  run 
into  the  snow  at  the  side  of  the  track  so  much  the 
better,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  no  time  to  think.  The 
horse  seems  to  have  a  happy  knack  of  planting  him- 
self just  round  the  corner,  and  you  are  into  him  before 
you  realise  that  he  is  there. 

Rakes  on  these  occasions  may  do  something,  and 
it  is  certainly  advisable  to  wear  them,  but  when 
racing  they  are  unnecessary  except  in  the  case  of  an 
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exceptionally  heavy  weight  on  a  very  fast  course,  and 
it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  dispense  with  them.  In 
india-rubber  boots  one  can  run  better  at  the  start, 
punting  is  more  effective,  and  when  steering  with  the 
inside  foot  at  a  difficult  corner  they  do  not  take  off 
so  much  pace  as  the  rakes. 

One  often  hears  it  stated  that  the  International 
Race  is  won  or  lost  at  the  corners.  This  is  not  quite 
accurate.  As  a  rule  I  should  say  that  the  winner  gains 
time  everywhere,  at  the  start,  down  the  straights, 
and  at  corners.  It  may  be  little,  it  may  be  much,  but 
everywhere  he  gains  something.  However,  in  one 
sense  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  or  lost  at  the 
corners,  but  not,  as  so  many  people  think,  at  the  very 
difficult  corners.  It  is  those  lesser  curves  which 
so  many  never  notice  which  are  such  important 
factors  in  making  a  fast  course.  Some  men  ride 
curves  and  corners  exactly  alike,  steering  with  their 
feet,  but  nobody  who  did  so  has  ever  yet  won  the 
race.  To  ride  a  really  fast  course  a  man  must  be 
quite  clear  as  to  the  distinction  between  curves  and 
corners,  and  the  correct  way  of  riding  each.  It  must 
be  plain  that  if  anyone  had  sufficient  nerve  and  skill 
to  ride  down  the  Klosters  course  at  full  speed  from 
start  to  finish  without  using  his  feet  anywhere,  he 
would  be  almost  certain  to  win  the  race.  Impossible 
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though  this  may  seem,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  is  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Toboggan- 
ing as  a  sport  is  not  very  old,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  a  few  more  years  sufficient  skill  may  be 
attained  to  render  such  a  feat  possible.  Even  now, 
1894,  there  are  only  three  corners  on  the  run  at 
which  the  best  riders  find  it  necessary  to  use  their 
feet — the  Bridge,  the  last  corner  but  one,  and  the 
last.  In  other  words,  all  the  other  so-called  corners 
are  in  reality  curves,  and  must  be  ridden  as  such  by 
lifting  and  swinging  the  bow  of  the  machine  without 
using  the  feet. 

The  main  point  in  which  road -racing  differs  from 
racing  on  an  ice-run  is  that  the  pace,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  is  so  slow  that  the  machine  has  to  be 
helped  alcng.  The  delicacy  of  steering  and  the 
small  details  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  notice  when 
riding  on  ice,  have  to  give  way  to  a  rougher  and  more 
athletic  mode  of  riding.  The  rider  can  no  longer 
devote  his  skill  to  letting  the  machine  run  ;  he  must 
devote  all  his  strength  and  energy  to  making  it  run. 

There  are  two  methods  of  increasing  the  pace, 
punting  and  pegging.  The  advantages  of  one  system 
over  the  other  are  often  discussed,  but  in  reality  they 
do  not  clash  ;  there  is  a  proper  time  and  place  fcr 
each. 

Q 
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PUNTING 

Short  of  running  with  the  machine,  which  is  not 
permitted  except  at  the  start,  punting  is  the  most 
rapid  method  known  of  getting  up  the  speed  again 
when  it  has  been  taken  off  in  rounding  a  difficult 
corner.  No  matter  how  fast  one  goes  at  a  bad  corner 


Punting  :  the  Beginning  of  the  Stroke 

the  pace  must  slow  down  greatly  wheri  rounding  it, 
and  then  is  the  time  for  punting  The  Bridge 
Corner,  the  last  corner  but  one,  and  from  the  last 
corner  to  the  finish  are  the  places  where  it  will 
be  found  most  useful.  At  the  start,  too,  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  of  this  I  will  speak  later.  In  punting  you 
kneel  on  one  knee,  and  kick  the  machine  along  with 
the  other  foot ;  in  other  words,  the  propelling  power 
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is  all  or.  one  side.  This  is  why  it  pays  to  have  a 
long  machine.  With  a  short  one  it  is  most  difficult 
to  punt  strongly  and  yet  keep  the  machine  running 
straightforward.  It  must  try  and  turn  to  the  opposite 
side  to  that  on  which  the  leg  is  acting,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  to  prevent  it  doing  so.  With  a  long  machine 
it  tries  to  turn  certainly,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent, 


Punting :  the  Finish  of  the  Stroke 

and  it  is  much  easier  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
The  great  thing  to  remember  is  to  kneel  in  the  middle 
of  the  machine  instead  of  towards  the  stem,  and  to 
grasp  it  with  the  hands  as  far  forward  as  possible,  so 
as  to  press  the  bows  well  down  into  the  snow,  and 
compel  the  machine  to  hold  its  course.  If  these 
points  are  attended  to  it  is  quite  easy  to  punt  quickly 
and  strongly,  and  yet  keep  a  long  machine  straight. 

Q2 
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The  next  thing  is  the  stroke.  As  I  have  shown, 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  up  as  much  speed 
as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  we  can.  The  strokes 
then  must  follow  each  other  quickly,  but  at  the  same 
time  each  stroke  must  be  long  and  powerful.  It  is 
not  a  succession  of  rapid  flicks  with  the  foot.  The 
body  and  head  must  do  just  as  much  work  as  the 
leg.  The  best  punters  bring  the  foot  as  far  forward 
as  they  can,  at  the  same  time  straightening  the  body 
and  lifting  the  head  ;  then,  as  the  body  and  leg 
lunge  backwards  with  the  stroke,  the  head  drops  till 
it  almost  touches  the  cushion.  There  is  no  dwelling 
on  the  stroke  either  before  or  after.  Every  movement 
is  as  quick  as  possible.  But  from  beginning  to  end 
every  ounce  of  power  is  thrown  into  it.  It  is  the 
same  principle  as  spurting  in  a  boat-race.  The 
strokes  have  to  follow  each  other  with  great  rapidity, 
but  even  when  rowing  forty-two  to  the  minute  the 
oars  must  catch  the  water  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  stroke,  and  each  stroke  must  be  pulled  right 
through  —  legs,  shoulders,  and  body-swing  doing  their 
fair  share  of  the  work.  It  is  just  the  same  in  punting. 
The  strokes  have  to  be  rapid,  but  the  stroke  that  '  is 
pulled  right  through '  is  twice  as  effective  as  '  rowing 
short.'  I  have  attempted  to  show  this  stroke  by 
illustrations,  and  it  is  a  mcst  important  point  to 
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master  for  racing  on  a  road.  Like  most  matters 
which  are  of  importance  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
practice  to  do  properly. 

PEGGING 

The  terms  'pegging'  or  'swimming'  are  applied 
to  all  methods  of  assisting  the  machine  along  with 
the  arms.  The  distinction  between  the  right  places 
to  make  use  of  pegging  or  punting  is  that  pegging 
must  be  used  at  all  times  when  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  pace  from  slackening,  while  punting,  as  I 
have  shown,  must  be  reserved  for  those  occasions 
upon  which  the  pace  has  slackened  considerably  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  its  doing  so.  Thus, 
when  rounding  curves,  as  distinguished  from  corners, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  keep  up  the  pace  by  pegging. 
Occasionally,  when  the  course  is  slow,  it  pays  to  peg 
down  the  straights  ;  but  to  do  so  a  man  wants  to  be 
very  strong  and  in  excellent  condition,  as  long-con- 
tinued pegging  is  very  exhausting.  Most  men  will 
find  it  sufficient  to  peg  round  all  the  curves  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  straight,  reserving  their  strength 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  curves  and  corners  which 
must  be  ridden  fast  and  cleanly.  The  slightest 
mistake  or  unsteadiness  at  any  corner  will  lose  a  lot 
of  precious  time. 
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Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  one  should  use 
pegs  in  the  headforemost  position,  or  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  use  simply  the  gloved  hands.  Person- 
ally I  think  that  pegs  are  more  effective  than  the 
hand  when  actually  in  use.  But  they  are  a  nuisance 
at  the  corners.  No  matter  how  they  are  arranged 
they  always  seem  to  get  in  the  way,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  so  important  to  be  absolutely  free  at  the  corners 
that,  on  the  whole,  most  men  will  do  well  to  leave 
pegs  alone. 

Now  as  to  the  correct  way  of  pegging  or  swim- 
ming. It  is  curious  that  so  many  men  use  the 
latter  term  to  designate  this  mode  of  propulsion,  and 
yet  so  few  seem  to  remember  a  simple  fact  connected 
with  swimming.  One  sees  men  lying  flat  on  their 
faces  grab  at  the  snow  with  both  hands  or  peg  with 
both  hands.  They  feel  that  they  are  not  gaining 
much  by  so  doing,  but  they  fail  to  realise  that  they 
are  putting  themselves  in  about  the  worst  position 
possible  for  applying  their  strength  effectively. 

Now  look  at  the  swimmer  racing.  Does  he  lie 
flat  on  his  face  and  plod  along  with  the  breast  stroke  ? 
Unless  the  contest  is  of  abnormal  length  he  certainly 
does  not.  He  lies  over  on  his  side,  and  makes  use 
of  the  side  or  overhand  stroke.  He  does  so  because 
it  is  the  most  effective,  and  when  tired  he  changes 
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sides.  In  pegging  or  swimming  on  a  toboggan  it  is 
just  the  same.  The  side  or  overhand  stroke  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  beat  the  breast  stroke,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage  that,  as  in  swimming,  one 
can  change  arms  when  tired.  When  using  this 
stroke  round  a  curve,  the  arm  on  the  outside  of  the 
curve  must  do  the  striking,  and  the  weight  must  be 
dropped  well  back  to  ease  the  bows  slightly  and  let 
the  strokes  gradually  bring  the  machine  round.  It  is 
advisable  to  grasp  the  machine  very  firmly  with  what 
I  may  call  the  unemployed  hand,  and  keep  that  arm 
braced  and  rigid  so  as*  to  let  the  full  power  of  the 
strokes  pass  from  it  to  the  machine. 

Unless  the  machine  is  long  the  side  stroke  is 
almost  impossible  in  the  straights.  On  any  machine 
the  weight  must  be  thrown  forward  when  using  it  in 
the  straights,  to  press  the  bows  into  the  ground  and 
prevent  the  machine  curving  gradually  to  one  side. 
This  stroke  requires  very  little  practice  to  learn,  its 
effectiveness  or  otherwise  depending  almost  entirely 
on  the  length  of  the  machine. 

The  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  taking  a 
bad  corner  is  to  drop  the  weight  back  until  the  bows 
lift  clear  of  the  snow,  and  then  swing  the  bows  round 
in  the  new  direction,  using  the  foot. on  the  inside  of 
the  curve  to  help  the  movement.  It  is  not  easy  on 
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the  Klosters  road  to  over-swing  any  of  the  bad 
corners,  but  if  there  is  any  tendency  in  this  direction 
it  is  easily  counteracted  by  pulling  the  weight  slightly 
forward  again  before  the  turn  is  quite  completed. 

All  these  movements  of  the  weight  backwards  or 
forwards  must  be  made  rapidly  but  smoothly,  so  as 
not  to  rock  or  shake  the  machine  or  prevent  it  in  any 
way  from  running  on  freely.  It  is  also  important 
when  dropping  back  for  a  curve  or  corner,  that  the 
weight  should  go  back  to  exactly  the  right  place  every 
time.  It  must  go  neither  too  little  or  too  much,  but 
exactly  right.  The  only  w£y  to  ensure  this  is  by 
having  places  marked  along  the  side  bars  for  the 
hands  to  take  hold  of.  The  weight  has  to  go  back 
further  for  a  corner  than  a  curve,  so  that  there  must 
be  a  mark  for  each.  Just  before  reaching  a  corner 
one  can  look  down  and  see  that  the  hands  are 
accurately  placed  on  these  marks,  which  are  so  placed 
that  on  leaping  back  to  a  straight  arm  the  weight  will 
be  placed  in  exactly  the  position  required  for  a  curve 
or  corner  as  the  case  may  be.  The  position  of  these 
hand-grips  can  only  be  found  by  experiment.  They 
can  be  marked  with  paint,  or  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
leather,  or  anyway  a  man  pleases.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  them  accurate.  Without  these  marks  it  is 
difficult  to  shift  the  weight  correctly  every  time  ;  with 
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them  it  becomes  quite  easy.  There  are  numbers  of 
men  who  consider  such  apparently  trivial  matters  as 
unworthy  of  their  attention,  but  they  are  mistaken. 
Given  other  things  equal  the  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  to  these  points  will  beat  one  who  does 
not.  When  lying  quiet  down  a  fast  straight  it  is 
better  to  be  rather  back  than  forward  on  the  machine. 
It  is  not  a  very  important  point,  but  it  does  something 
towards  increasing  the  pace,  by  getting  the  weight  off 
the  bows  and  letting  them  rise  easily  over  the  snow. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  start.  The 
first  thirty  or  forty  yards  after  the  starting  place  on 
this  road  are  so  flat  that  a  good  start  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  best  I  have  yet  seen  was  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  R.  Wilhaham  in  the  International 
Race  of  1894.  He  commenced  with  an  extremely 
good  example  of  the  ordinary  running  start  which 
has  already  been  described  ;  but  instead  of  pitching 
flat  on  his  machine  he  pitched  on  one  knee  and 
punted  vigorously  to  the  first  corner,  where  he  lay 
down  and  pegged.  When  learning  this  mode  of 
starting,  which  is  by  far  the  best  that  can  be  adopted, 
the  difficulty  is  to  leap  on  to  one  knee  with  any 
accuracy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  miss  the  machine 
altogether.  It  is  very  easy  to  upset  it.  Personally  I 
tried  it,  but  found  I  had  not  sufficient  time  at  my 
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disposal  to  make  sure  of  it.  Now  and  then  all  went 
well,  but  as  a  rule  something  went  wrong.  So  I  gave 
it  up  and  did  the  next  best  thing,  which  was  to  pitch 
flat  on  the  machine  as  in  the  usual  running  start,  and 
then  get  up  on  one  knee  and  peg.  This  is  a 
safer- method  than  the  other  and  does  not  require  so 
much  practice,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  fast.  The 
beginner  ought  to  practise  pitching  on  his  knee  and 
starting  punting  at  once,  and  he  ought  to  go  on 
practising  until  he  has  mastered  it.  It  is  a  trick  well 
worth  learning. 

In  conclusion,  when  racing  on  the  Klosters  road 
bustle  along  from  start  to  finish.  Ride  your  hardest 
all  the  way  through.  The  old  running  maxim  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  '  Think  always  of  the  winning  post, 
never  of  the  man  behind  you.'  Try  and  think  you 
are  racing  something  all  the  time.  Your  shadow,  if 
the  sun  is  out,  is  an  excellent  thing.  You  cannot 
beat  it,  but  you  can  try  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
difference  this  imaginary  racing  will  make  in  a  man's 
time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

HINTS   ON    RIDING   THE    KLOSTERS    ROAD    FOR 
THE    INTERNATIONAL   CUP    RACE 

THE  International  Cup  Race  is  now  the  only  race  of 
any  importance  in  the  Alps  in  which  both  the  old  Swiss 
toboggan  and  the  sitting  position  are  preserved.  The 
race  has  lost  much  of  its  old  importance,  having  given 
way,  in  a  great  measure,  before  the  Shield  Race,  in 
which  the  America,  ridden  headforemost,  has  proved 
a  greater  attraction. 

The  following  hints  have  been  collected  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  many  of  those  who  were 
giants  in  the  days  when  the  Cup  Race  at  Klosters  was 
the  greatest  event  in  the  tobogganing  world.  They 
are  of  necessity  sketchy  and  somewhat  incomplete, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  days  when 
the  Cup  Race  flourished,  though  discussions  were 
many,  and  though  men  disputed  hotly  over  the  various 
points  connected  with  riding,  still  the  sport  did  not 
then  go  through  that  searching  scrutiny  which  it  has 
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since  undergone ;  and  that  keen  analysis  of  the 
theories  connected  with  riding  a  run  over  every 
trifling  variation  of  slope  and  curve,  which  has  played 
so  large  a  part  in  the  recent  development  of  tobog- 
ganing, was  as  yet  unknown. 

But  the  few  points  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  riders  of  nine  or  ten  years  ago  were  learnt 
by  dint  of  much  hard  practice,  and  were  the  result  of 
the  experience  gained  by  innumerable  runs  down  the 
Klosters  course.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  they  are  as  sound  to-day  as  they  were  when  first 
formulated  ten  years  ago. 

The  first  thing  is  the  machine.  But  here  the 
choice  is  very  limited,  and  no  great  variation  in  shape 
is  possible,  as  the  modern  rule  limits  the  machine  to 
'  that  known  in  the  Graubiinden  Canton  under  the 
name  of  Handschlitten.'  As  the  committee  further 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  disqualifying  any 
doubtful  type,  it  behoves  the  inventive  genius  to  be 
careful.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  authorities  do  not  define 
more  clearly  how  far  they  will  allow  the  Handschlitten 
to  be  modified  without  disqualifying  it.  All  they  tell 
us  at  present  is  that  it  must  not  have  spring  or  round 
runners.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  of  improving 
the  Handschlitten  for  racing  purposes  ;  the  runners 
may  be  lengthened,  the  breadth  of  runner  resting  on 
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the  ground  may  be  reduced,  the  machine  may  be 
constructed  lower  than  at  present.  All  these  would 
be  improvements,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the 
committee  to  state  how  far  such  alterations  might  be 
carried  by  fixing  the  minimum  height,  the  minimum 
width  of  blade,  and  the  maximum  length  of  runner 
which  they  would  permit ;  or  else  by  making  it  quite 
clear  that  the  only  limitations  they  impose  are  that 
the  machine  should  be  of  the  Swiss  pattern  with  flat 
runners.  It  is  quite  legitimate  for  a  man  to  build  the 
fastest  type  of  machine  he  can,  but  anyone  making 
any  alterations  under  the  present  conditions  would 
have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  was  trying  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  others. 

Apart  from  the  points  already  mentioned,  there 
are  several  things  to  be  looked  to  in  purchasing  a 
machine.  Since  the  introduction  of  '  America  '  the 
demand  for  the  '  Swiss '  has  slackened  considerably. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  a  drug  in  the  market,  and 
consequently  are  no  longer  made  with  the  same  care 
and  attention  as  of  yore. 

The  best  machines  will  probably  be  obtained 
from  the  Allemanns,  at  Klosters,  who  combine 
toboggan-making  with  racing,  and  so  know  exactly 
what  is  required. 

The  first  thing  to  see  is  that  the  runners  are  abso- 
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lutely  parallel,  and  rest  flat  upon  the  ground.  Unless 
the  runners  are  parallel  the  machine  cannot  possibly 
travel  fast,  but  the  Swiss  peasants  used  to  have  an 
idea  that  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  the  runners 
closer  together  at  the  bow  than  at  the  stern.  Needless 
to  say,  this  theory  is  unsound,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  many  machines  are  constructed  in  this 
manner.  I  recently  took  the  trouble  to  measure  the 
runners  of  fifty  Swiss  coasters  in  the  store  of  the 
Kulm  Hotel  at  St.  Moritz,  and  thirty-one  of  them 
had  this  fault.  The  runners  will  usually  be  found  to 
rest  flat  upon  the  ground  as  long  as  the  supports  con- 
necting them  with  the  seats  are  perpendicular  ;  but 
when  the  latter  are  splayed  to  increase  the  stability,  it 
is  very  common  to  find  that  the  runners  are  fixed  to 
these  supports  in  such  a  manner  that  they  run  upon 
their  inner  edges  instead  of  on  the  flat. 

The  next  thing  to  examine  is  the  wooden  frame- 
work. This  must  be  made  of  old,  well-seasoned 
wood.  Nine-tenths  of  the  machines  of  the  present 
day  are  made  of  unseasoned  wood,  which  will  warp 
and  shrink  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  dry  air  of  the 
Alps. 

The  metal  runners  are  usually  fastened  to  the 
wood  with  screws.  This  is  not  a  good  way  of  fixing 
them.  The  screw-heads  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
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surface  of  the  runners,  and  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  screwed  home  they  will  catch  up  a  certain  amount 
of  snow  and  appreciably  check  the  pace.  Bolts  are 
infinitely  preferable,  and  when  they  are  filed  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  runners  there  is  no  risk  of 
their  increasing  the  friction.  Bolts  are  also  a  much 
stronger  and  more  lasting  means  of  fastening  two 
substances  together  than  screws. 

The  cushion,  to  which  so  little  attention  is  paid 
nowadays,  should  be  of  plush,  or,  better  still,  coarse 
canvas,  to  ensure  a  firm  seat  when  pegging.  The 
position  in  which  the  cushion  is  placed  upon  the  seat 
is  also  of  importance,  and  is  a  point  to  which  con- 
siderable attention  used  to  be  paid  in  past  days.  It 
should  be  so  placed  that  when  the  rider  is  lying  back, 
going  down  a  fast  straight,  the  bows  do  not  lift  off  the 
snow,  and  when  he  is  sitting  up  and  pegging,  the  bows 
will  not  be  driven  into  the  ground.  The  happy  mean 
can  be  found  only  by  experiment. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  should  depend  entirely 
upon  the  state  of  the  road.  On  a  fast  course  weight 
is  most  distinctly  an  advantage,  while  on  a  slow  course 
a  light  machine  is  easier  to  peg  than  a  heavy  one. 

Next  we  come  to  the  pegs,  the  proper  shape  and 
use  of  which  used  to  be  great  subjects  for  discussion 
in  the  past.  The  majority  of  those  offered  for  sale 
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are  made  of  alder,  which  is  about  the  worst  wood  that 
could  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  it  splits  easily 
under  the  strain  of  pegging.  They  ought  always  to 
be  made  of  well  seasoned  ash.  The  pegs  should  be 
as  long  as  the  rider  can  conveniently  handle,  and 
should  be  cut  thick,  so  as  to  give  them  greater  strength. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  grip,  some  using  a 
socket  cut  in  the  peg  to  fit  the  hand,  while  others 
prefer  the  sword-handle  grip. 

For  the  second  of  these,  which  seems  rather  more 
popular   than  the  other,  two  holes  (A  u)  are  bored 


A        B 

Sword-handled  Peg 

through  the  peg.  A  leather  thong  is  passed  through 
these  and  fastened  down  just  tight  enough  to  go  over 
the  hand  with  a  thick  glove.  This  allows  one  to 
release  the  tight  hold  of  the  peg  with  the  fingers, 
which  is  apt  to  cramp  them  in  very  cold  weather,  and 
almost  always  ensures  that  the  peg  will  not  be  lost  or 
dropped.  From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  how 
easy  it  is,  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  to  bring  the  screw 
into  play  round  a  corner. 

One  end  of  the  peg  should   have  an  iron  point 
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fitted  into  it  for  pegging,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
should  be  a  screw  with  rather  a  large  head  for  steering. 
The  iron  ferrules  which  hold  the  wood  fast  round  the 
point  and  screw  must  be  firmly  riveted  to  the  peg, 
to  hold  them  in  their  places.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
are  liable  to  come  off,  and  the  loss  of  one  when 
pegging  will  cause  the  point  to  split  the  peg  and 
render  it  useless.  The  point  and  ferrule  of  the  stick 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  in  one.  The  point  should 
not  be  too  short.  Occasionally  one  sees  pegs  with 
i  to  i£  inch  points,  virtually  long  nails.  These  are 
quite  useless,  as  they  dig  too  far  into  the  ground. 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  can  now 
turn  to  the  actual  riding.  The  first  thing  the  be- 
ginner has  to  learn  is  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  his 
machine,  and  balance  himself  properly  upon  it  down 
the  straights  and  at  the  corners.  This  is  a  mere 
matter  of  practice  and  is  not  a  thing  which  he  can  be 
shown  how  to  do,  though  he  can  learn  a  good  deal  by 
watching  others. 

The  next  thing  to  learn  is  the  correct  use  of  the 
pegs.  As  far  as  St.  Moritz  riders  are  concerned, 
pegging  is  a  lost  art,  and  experts  tell  us  that  even  at 
Davos  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  chief  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  strokes  must  be  long 
powerful  sweeps  and  not  short  sharp  jerks.  The 
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hands  must  be  brought  well  forward  and  upwards  as 
high  as  the  head,  the  body  at  the  same  time  swinging 
back,  then  as  the  body  swings  forward  again  the 
hands  are  swept  downwards  and  backwards  with  a 
long  powerful  thrust  into  which  the  back,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  wrists  must  all  do  their  fair  share  of  the 
work.  Like  all  other  exercises  of  a  similar  nature, 
the  swing  of  the  body  must  be  made  to  do  as  much 
work  as  possible,  so  as  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
arms. 

To  watch  a  really  good  man  pegging  down  the 
Klosters  road  is  like  watching  a  finished  sculler. 
There  is  the  same  long  regular  swing,  and  yet  every 
ounce  of  strength  is  being- put  into  each  stroke,  He 
seems  to  be  a  machine,  so  regular  and  accurate  are  his 
movements. 

But  the  beginner  will  find  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  he  can  attain  to  anything  like  this  per- 
fection. He  will  have  to  go  through  much  hard 
practice  before  he  can  even  learn  to  peg  evenly.  He 
will  find  that  one  arm  pegs  more,  strongly  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  machine  yaws  about  under  his 
strokes  to  such  an  extent  that  he  loses  time  by  pegging 
instead  of  gaining  it.  However,  he  will  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  by  the  time  he  has 
mastered  this  initial  difficulty  his  muscles  will  have 
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got  so  hard  by  constant  use  that  his  pegging  will 
be  far  more  effective,  and  he  can  keep  it  up  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  he  would  have  thought  possible 
when  he  commenced  to  learn. 

Hard  pegging  on  the  Klosters  road  will  find  out 
the  weak  spot  in  any  man  if  he  has  one,  and  the 
strongest  man  will  feel  that  he  has  had  more  than 
enough  of  it  by  the  time  he  .has  raced  down  to 
Klosters  on  a  slow  course.  While  rounding  a  corner 
the  peg  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  should  be  kept 
going  all  the  time,  and  if  the  corner  is  a  very  sharp 
one  the  peg  on  the  inside  of  the  curve  must  be  used 
to  steer  as  well.  The  further  the  rider  leans  to  the 
inside  of  the  curve  the  greater  leverage  will  he  get  for 
steering,  but  he  will  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
effective  power  of  the  stroke  with  the  outside  peg. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that,  whether  the 
course  is  fast  or  slow,  pegging  is  absolutely  necessary- 
while  rounding  curves  or  corners,  and  also  while 
running  over  the  various  strips  of  level  ground  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  course.  It  is  also  plain  that 
if  the  course  is  heavy  and  the  going  slow,  the  man 
who  can  peg  longest  and  strongest  in  the  straights 
will  make  the  fastest  time.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  course  may  be  so  fast  that  pegging  becomes 
practically  useless,  and  in  such  a  case  the  correct 
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thing  to  do  is  to  stop  pegging  and  lie  back  as  flat  as 
possible,  thus  diminishing  the  wind  resistance,  and 
let  the  machine  slip  along  at  its  own  pace.  When 
lying  back  the  legs  must  be  brought  together  as 
close  as  possible,  resting  on  the  side  bars  close  to  the 
front,  so  as  to  keep  the  bows  from  rising  off  the 
ground.  Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  whether 
the  course  is  fast  enough  to  dispense  with  pegging 
down  the  straights  or  not.  If  he  finds  that  he  is 
inclined  to  quicken  the  pegging,  and  that  the  strength 
he  puts  into  the  stroke  seems  to  expend  itself  before 
the  points  of  the  pegs  hit  the  ground,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  stop  pegging  and  lie  back. 

This  lying  back  is  more  often  seen  on  an  ice-run 
than  on  the  Klosters  road,  for  unfortunately  the 
occasions  upon  which  the  course  is  fast  enough  to 
enable  one  to  dispense  with  pegging  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Nothing  is  more  irritating,  when  racing  on  the 
Klosters  road,  than  to  fall  at  the  last  corner  after 
having  made  a  really  good  course.  And  yet  it  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do.  Many  a  good  rider  has  had 
his  hopes  destroyed  by  rushing  at  it  too  fast  and 
failing  to  get  round.  Mr.  Freeman  gives  a  tip  for 
riding  it  which  should  be  most  useful  to  the  beginner. 
He  says: — 'Often  when  going  too  fast  at  the  last 
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corner  at  Klosters,  I  have  put  my  heel  under  the  left 
runner  to  bring  the  machine  round  quickly.  It  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  do  the  boot  much  good,  but  it  was  very 
effective.' 

Here  my  hints  to  beginners  must  end  for  the 
present.  If  they  help  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  novice  I  shall  feel  that  my  labours  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
although  a  book  may  help  by  showing  the  principles 
and  methods  on  which  to  work,  it  cannot  teach.  In 
a  scientific  sport  of  this  kind  there  is  only  one  road 
to  success,  and  that  is — persistent,  intelligent  prac- 
tice. 
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WINNERS   OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL    CUP 
RACE,    DAVOS 


Date 

Name 

Nationality 

Time 

Machine  and  position 

1883 

j  G.  P.  Robertson  . 
1  P.  Minsch    . 

Australia      ) 
Switzerland  I 

m.  s. 
9  15 

Swiss.     Sitting 

884 

P.  Minsch      . 

6  35 

»»             »» 

885 

G.  Dale  . 

England 

6  35 

,,             ,, 

886 

G.  Baillie  Guthrie 

• 

547' 

»             » 

887 

P.  Minsch      . 

Switzerland  . 

6  43 

>i             » 

888 

L.  P.  Child    . 

U.S.A. 

6  03 

America.     Side  posi- 

tion 

889 

S.  Whitney    . 

„ 

6  28 

America.    Prone  posi- 

tion 

890 

645 

Swiss.   Prone  position 

8<£ 

P.  Allemann  . 

Switzerland  . 

6  17 

Swiss.     Sitting 

i     892 

J.  Vetsch 

,, 

6  40 

»             » 

893 

.        . 

)( 

6  39 

»»                           M 

894 

G.  P.  Humphrey  . 

England 

643 

" 

*  Fastest  time  on  record  for  a  Swiss  toboggan. 

All  races  were  run  in  one  heat  on  the  Klosters  course  except 
the  race  of  1888,  which  was  run  in  two  heats  at  Clavadel. 
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WINNERS   OF   THE  INTERNATIONAL   SYMOND'S 
SHIELD   RACE 


Date 

Name 

Nationality 

Time 

Type  of  machine 

m.  s. 

1890 

S.  Whitney    . 

U.S.A. 

6  27 

America 

1891 

G.  Gouda-Quint    . 

Holland       . 

6    12  . 

1892 

H.  W.  Topham     . 

England 

6     4 

Skeleton-framed 

America 

1893 

C.  C6ke  . 

5  58 

America 

1894 

Hon.  H.  Gibson    . 

)7 

S     7* 

Skeleton-framed 

America 

*  Fastest  time  on  record. 
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APPENDIX    B 

WINNERS   OF   THE    GRAND  NATIONAL 
TOBOGGAN  RACE,   ST.  MORITZ 


Date 

Name 

Place 

Time 

Type  of  machine 

Fastest  time 
prize 

m.  s. 

1885 

C.  Austen 

Davos 

5  09 

Swiss.     Sitting  . 

— 

1886     P.  Minsch 

K  lusters   .  i  4  44  r 

„       .     P.  Minsch, 

i  m.  3ij[  s. 

'1887     G.  Baillie              Davos      . 

608? 

„              „        .      B.  Dwyer, 

Guthrie 

i  m.  58)?  s. 

fi888     E.  Cohen          .     St.  Moritz 

6  39! 

America.     „       .     H.  Freeman, 

2  m.  12  s. 

'  1889     —  Vansittart    . 

4  41? 

Canadian.  Head- 

Vansittart, 

foremost 

i  m.  30?  s. 

1890 

—  Towle  .        . 

4  oo 

America.    Head-     Towle, 

foremost 

i  m.  22  s. 

1891 

J.  F.  Patterson 

4-17* 

America.   Head-     Chanler, 

foremost 

i  m.  24  s. 

1892 

H.  W.  Topham 

>' 

4  32s 

Skeleton-framed 
America 

'  Topham, 
i  m.  29  s. 

1893 

Hon.  H.  Gibson 

4  33 

Skeleton-framed 

Cousens, 

America 

x  m.  29t  s. 

1894 

H.  W.  Topham 

" 

345! 

Skeleton-framed 
America 

Patterson, 

i  m.  i  -t  •  s. 

*  The  course  was  1,650  yards  long, 
t  The  course  was  i  mile  long. 
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APPENDIX   C 

RULES  FOR   DAVOS  INTERNATIONAL 
TOBOGGAN  RACES,    1894 

i 
THE  committee  of  management  will  decide  the  order  of  running 

by  drawing  for  places. 

II 

Competitors  shall  be  started  at  such  intervals  as  the  com- 
mittee of  management  shall  appoint. 

ill 

Competitors  shall  start  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  stated  in 
the  official  list. 

IV 

A  starting-line  shall  be  drawn  across  the  course,  which  line 
must  not  be  overlapped  by  any  part  of  a  toboggan  about  to  be 
started. 

v 

Competitors  riding  Swiss  toboggans  must  start  seated  on 
their  toboggans,  which  must  be  kept  motionless  until  the  signal 
to  start  be  given.  Those  riding  'Americas'  may  start  in  any 
manner  as  soon  as  the  signal  is  given. 
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VI 

Each  competitor  must  finish  on  his  toboggan,  and  shall  not 
get  off,  carry,  or  lift  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an 
obstacle,  or  in  the  event  of  being  upset :  in  either  of  which 
cases  he  must  resume  his  position  on  his  toboggan  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

VII 

A  competitor  who  is  overtaken  by  another  must  keep  well 
to  the  left  to  allow  the  overtaking  competitor  to  pass  clear  on 

the  right. 

VIII 

If  any  competitor  start  before  the  signal  be  given,  he  shall 
be  reported  by  the  starter  to  the  committee  of  management, 
who  are  empowered  either  to  disqualify  him  or  to  deal  with  the 
case  otherwise  as  they  may  think  fit. 

IX 

In  case  of  a  tie  for  the  first  prize,  the  competitors  concerned 
shall  either  run  it  off  at  such  time  as  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment shall  decide  upon,  or  shall  decide  the  matter  by  declara- 
tion to  the  committee  of  management  of  the  withdrawal  of  a 
competitor  or  competitors ;  and  •  in  the  case  of  a  tie  for  other 
prizes,  the  committee  of  management  shall  adjudge  the  prize 
by  lot  in  the  presence  of  the  competitors. 

x 

In  the  event  of  ties  or  heats  the  competitors  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  change  their  toboggans  or  in  any  way  alter  the  racing 
conditions  of  the  same.  But  in  the  event  of  a  toboggan  being 
so  damaged  in  the  first  heat  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  management  to  render  it  unfit  for  racing  purposes,  the 
toboggan  may  be  changed  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 
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XI 

All  disputes  must  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment immediately  after  the  race,  and  their  decision  shall  be 
final. 

The  above  rules  apply  to  the  races  for  the  '  Symond's  Cup ' 
and  the  'Symond's  Shield.'  The  following  rule  applies  to  the 
race  for  the  '  Symond's  Cup'  only. 

XII 

The  only  type  of  toboggan  qualified  to  run  for  the  Symond's 
Cup  is  that  known  in  the  Graubiinclen  Canton  under  the  name 
of  '  Handschlitten,'  which  must  be  ridden  in  a  sitting  position. 
(Spring  or  round  runners  are  not  permissible. ) 

XIII 

For  the  Symond's  Shield  any  pattern  of  single  toboggan 
without  mechanical  attachment,  but  with  any  method  of  weight- 
ing, is  permissible. . 

The  committee  of  management  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  decide  whether  the  type  proposed  to  be  ridden  is  in 
accordance  with  these  rules. 
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ST.    MOR1TZ   TOBOGGANING   CLUB   GRAND 
NATIONAL   RULES  OF  RACING,    1894 


ANY  pattern  of  single  toboggan  is  allowed  to  be  used,  without 
regard  to  its  weight  (added  or  otherwise),  size,  or  shape. 

ii 

No  mechanical  appliance  acting  as  movable  steering-gear 
or  as  a  brake  may  be  used.  Thet  committee  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  disallowing  the  use  of  any  pattern  of  peg  or 
method  of  steering  which  they  consider  damaging  to  the  course 
or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  regulation. 


No  preliminary  run  to  be  allowed  on  the  day  of  the  race. 
Any  competitor  who  breaks  this  rule  will  be  disqualified. 

IV 

The  race  will  be  run  in  three  heats,  the  aggregate  shortest 
time  to  win. 
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v 

(a)  A  dead  heat  for  the  Cup,  or  for  any  prize  given  for  the 
shortest  aggregate  time,  must  be  decided  by  the  aggregate  of 
two  more  courses.  Competitors  to  settle  their  first  order  of 
starting  by  spin  of  the  coin,  and  that  order  to  be  reversed  in  the 
second  run.  The  time  of  running  off  the  dead  heat  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee. 

(/>)  When  two  competitors  tie  for  the  '  Fastest  Time  Prize,' 
the  second  best  course  made  by  either  of  these  two  shall  take 
the  prize.  • 

VI 

The  committee  will  decide  the  order  of  running  by  drawing 
for  places.  Competitors  shall  be  started  at  such  intervals  as  the 
committee  shall  appoint,  and  shall  start  at  the  time  and  in  the 
order  stated  in  the  official  list. 

VII 

For  the  start  the  competitor  must  stand  with  the  nose  of  his 
toboggan  not  more  than  ten  feet  behind  the  timing-line.  After 
receiving  permission  from  the  timekeeper  he  may  start  in  any 
manner  he  chooses,  the  time  being  taken  as  the  nose  of  his 
toboggan  passes  the  timing-line. 

VIII 

A  competitor  must  arrive  at  the  finish  with  his  toboggan, 
and  in  case  of  being  upset  whilst  riding  he  is  permitted  to  run 
with  or  carry  his  toboggan  in  order  to  restart  himself. 

IX 

(a)  Accidents  happening  from  unforeseen  obstacles  on  the 
run  will  be  considered  by  the  committee  with  a  view  to  giving 
another  run  down,  which  must  be,  if  possible,  run  olV  imme- 
diately after  the  heat. 
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(/>)  Any  objection  under  this  rule  is  to  be  lodged  by  the 
competitor  previous  to  his  running  the  next  heat,  or,  if  it  be  his 
last  heat,  with  the  nearest  official  on  the  course. 

(c)  If,  however,  a  competitor  should  have  an  upset,  and  after 
restarting  should  run  into  an  unforeseen  obstacle,  he  shall  not 
be  allowed  a  fresh  run. 

x 

The  time-taking  will  be  decided  by  the  official  chronograph 
only. 

XI 

All  disputes  must  be  referred  to  the  committee  immediately 
after  the  race,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 
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Silver  Library  Edition.     Crown  8vo., 

y.6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 
Student's  Edition,  i  vol.  Cr.  8vo.,6j. 
People's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ,  8s. 
Trevelyan  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,9^. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post8vo.,245. 
Library  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  ,  36^. 

ESSAYS  which  may  be  had  separately, 
price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  each  cloth. 

Wal- 


Addison   and 
pole. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Croker's      Boswell's 
Johnson. 

Hallam's    Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren        Hastings 
(3^.  swd. ,  6d.  cl. ). 


Lord  Clive. 

The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham(Two  Essays). 

Ranke  and  Glad- 
stone. 

Milton  and  Machia- 
velli. 

Lord  Byron, and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


MISCELLANEOUS       WRITINGS       AND 

SPEECHES. 

Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.,  zs.  6ef. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Including  Indian 
Penal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  4  vols. 
Post  8vo. ,  245. 


Macaulay.—  Works 

AULAY.  —  continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

People's  Ed.    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo.  ,  45.  6d. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21  s. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OK 
LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

May.  —  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  THOMAS 
ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  ,  i8j. 

Merivale.  —  Works  by  the  Very  Rev. 
CHARLES  MERIVALE,  late  Dean  of  Ely. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE 

EMPIRE. 

Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ,48^. 

Silver  Library  Edition.     8  vols.     Cr. 

8vc.  ,  35.  6d.  each. 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC: 

a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 

of  the  Commonwealth.     i2mo.  ,  is.  6d. 

Montague.—  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY,  from 
the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo.  , 


O'Brien.  —  IRISH  IDEAS.  REPRINTED 
ADDRESSES.  By  WILLIAM  O'BRIEN, 
M.  P.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Prendergast.—  IRELAND  FROM  THE 
RESTORATION  TO  THE  REVOLUTION, 
1660-1690'.  By  JOHN  P.  PRENDERGAST, 
Author  of  '  The  Cromwellian  Settlement 
in  Ireland  '.  8vo.  ,  55. 

Seebohm.  —  THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY  Examined  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c. 
By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM.  With  13  Maps 
and  Plates.  8vo.  ,  i6s. 

Sharpe.  —  LONDON  ANDTHE  KINGDOM: 
a  History  derived  mainly  from  the 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  REGINALD  R.  SHARPS,  D.C.L.,  Re- 
cords Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Ix>ndon.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  los.  6d.  each. 


LONGMANS  &  CO:S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL  WORKS. 


History,  Politics,  Polity,  Political  Memoirs,  &c.— continued. 


She p par d.  —  MEMORIALS  OF  ST. 
JAMES'S  PALACE.  By  the  Rev. 
EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  M.A.,  Sub-Dean  of 
the  Chapels  Royal.  With  41  Plates  and 
32  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  2  Vols. 
8vo,  3<>.r.  net. 

Smith..— CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTHA- 
GINIANS. By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow 
School.  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stephens.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  By  H.MORSE  STEPHENS, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  i8.r.  each. 

Stubbs.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  DUBLIN,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  STUBBS.  8vo.,  i2s.  6d. 

Sutherland. — THE  HISTORY  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  from 
1606  to  1890.  By  ALEXANDER  SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A.,  and  GEORGE  SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A,  Crown  8vo. ,  zs.  6d. 


Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES.  ByALPHEus 
TODD,  LL.D.  8vo.,  30^.  net. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  HENRY  OFFLEY  WAKEMAN, 
M.A.,  and  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Walpole.— Works  by  SPENCER  WAL- 

POLE. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THK 

CLUSION   OF  THE   GREAT  WAR   IN"' 
1815  TO  1858.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ,6j.  each. 

THE  LAND  OF  HOME  RULE  :  being  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Wy lie.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  By  JAMES  HAMILTON 
WYLIE,  M.A.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  ioj.  6d.  Vol.  II.  15.?. 
Vol.  III.  [fn  preparation.* 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong.—  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  ARMSTRONG.  Fcp.  8vo.  ,  -js.  6d. 

B  a  c  o  n.  —  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL  HIS 
OCCASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  J. 
SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo.  , 


Bagehot.—  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
By  WALTER  BAGEKOT.  8vo.,  izs. 

Boyd.—  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ST. 
ANDREWS,  1865-1890.  By  A.  K.  H. 
BOYD.  D.  D.  ,  LL.  D.  ,  Author  of  '  Recrea- 
tions of  a  Country  Parson,'  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Vol.  I.,  125.  Vol.  II.,  155. 

Carlyle.—  THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  a  History 
of  his  Life.     By.  J.  A.  FROUDE. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  ,  75. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.  ,  js. 

Erasmus.  —  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ERASMUS  :  aSeries  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford.  By  j|  AMES  ANTHONY  FR  OUDE. 
Crown  8vo.  ,  6». 

Fabert.—  ABRAHAM  FABERT  :  Governor 
of  Sedan  and  Marshal  of  France.  His 
Lifeand  Times,  1599-1662.  By  GEORGE 
HOOPER.  With  a  Portrait.  8vo.,io.r.  6d. 


Fox.— THE  EARLY  H  ISTOR Y  OF  CHARLES 
JAMES  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.     8vo. ,  i8s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo. ,  65. 

Granville.-THE  LETTERS  OF  HARRIET 
COUNTESS  GRANVICLE,  1810-1845. 
Edited  by  her  Son,  the  Hon.  F.  LEVE- 

SON  GOWER.       2  vols.       8vO. ,  32S. 

Hamilton.— LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  GRAVES.  3  vols. 
155.  each.  ADDENDUM.  8vo.,  6d.  sewed. 

Havelock.— MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  HENRY 
HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  JOHN  CLARK 
MARSHMAN.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Macaulay.— THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  LORD  MACAULAY.     By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Popular  Edition,  ivol.  Cr.  8vo.,2s.  6d. 
Student's  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo. ,  6s 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. ,  121. 
Libraay  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo. ,  36.?. 


L(>\t;\/.'1.\'S  &•  CO.'S  STANDARD  A.\'/>  GENERAL    WORKS. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. — continued. 


Marbot.   -THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BAHON 

DE  MARBOT.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  ARTHUR  JOHN  BUTLER, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  75.  6d. 

Montrose.— DEEDS  OF  MONTROSE  : 
THE  MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES,  MARQUIS  OF 
MOXTKOSE,  1639-1650.  By  the  Rev. 
GEOKGIC  WISHART,  D.D.  (Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  1662-1671).  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  MURDOCH, F.S.A. 
and  H.  F.  MORELAND  SIMPSON,  410., 
36^.  net. 

Seebohm. — THE  OXFORD  REFORMERS 
— JonNCoLET,  ERASMUS  AND  THOMAS 
MORE  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM.  8vo.,  145. 

Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2 
vols.  Royal  8vo.,  £1  is. 

Shakespeare's  TRUE  LIFE.  By  JAS. 
WALTER.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
GERALD  E.  MOIRA.  Imp.  8vo.,  215. 


Sherbrooke. — LIFE  AND  LETTERS  01 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  ROBERT  LOWE,  VIS- 
COUNT SHERBROOKE,  G.C.B.,  By  A. 
PATCHETT  MARTIN.  With  5  Portraits. 
2  vols.  8vo.,  $6s. 

Stephen.— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY.  By  Sir  JAMK.S  STEPHEN. 
Crown  8vo. ,  75.  6d. 

Verney. — MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY 
FAMILY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
Compiled  from  the  Letters  and  Illus- 
trated by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House, 
Bucks.  By  FRANCES  PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY.  With  a  Preface  by  S.  R. 
GARDINER.  M.A..  LL.D.  With  38 
Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simiie. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Royal  8vo.,  42*. 

[Vol.  III.  In  the  Press. 

Walford.—TwE:.VE  ENGLISH  AUTHOR- 
ESSES. By  L.  B.  WALFORD.  Crown 
8vo.,  4J.  6d. 

Wellington. — LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OK 
WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold.  —Works  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD, 

K.C.I.E. 

SEAS  AND  LANDS.  With  71  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. ,  75.  6d.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

WANDERING  WORDS  :  Reprinted  from 
Papers  published  in  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  Foreign  Journals  and  Maga- 
zines. With  45  Illustrations.  8vo. ,  i8s. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A  CLERGY- 
MAN, thirteen  years  resident  in  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Crown 
8vo.,  5^. 

Baker. — Works  by  Sir  SAMUEL  WHITE 

BAKER. 

EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  35.  t>d. 

THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN  CEY- 
LON. 6  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6<f. 

Bent.— Works  by  J.  THEODORE  BENT, 
F.S.A. ,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MASHONA- 
LANIJ  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  With  Map, 
13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 


Bent.— Works  by  J.  THEODORE  BENT, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.—  continued. 
THE  SACRED  CITY  OF  THE  ETHIOPIANS: 
being  a  Record  of  Travel    and   Re- 
search in  Abyssinia  in  1803.      With  8 
Plates    and    65    Illustrations    in   the 
Text.     8vo.,  i8j. 

Boothby. — ON    THE   WALLABY;    or, 
Through    the    East   and   Across  Aus- 
tralia.    By  GUY  BOOTHBY.     8vo.,  185. 
Brassey. — Works    by  the    late    LADY 
BRASSEY. 

THE  LAST  VOYAGE  TO  INDIA  AND 
AUSTRALIA  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  '. 
With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illus- 
trations in  Monotone,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. ,  2is. 
A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  ' ;  OUR 
HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR  ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 

Library  Edition.  With  8  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.  8vo. , 

2IS. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6<i. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions. 410.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp. ,  2s.  cloth,  or  35.  white  parch- 
ment. 


LONGMANS  &>  CO.'S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    \VORKS. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. — continued. 

the    late    LADY    Montague.— TALES  OF  A  NOMAD  ;  or, 
Sport  and  Strife.     By  CHARLES  MON- 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Brassey.— Works  by 
BKASSEY— continued. 
SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE  EAST. 
Library  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and 

141  Illustrations.     8vo.,  zis. 
Cabinet  Edition.     Writh  2  Maps  and 
1 14 Illustrations.    Crown  8vo..7.r.6rf. 
Popular  Edition.     With  103  Illustra- 
tions.    410. ,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS,  AND 
THE  '  ROARING" FORTIES'. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  -js.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustra- 
tions.    410.,  6d.  sewed,  i.e.  cloth. 
THREE  VOYAGES  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  '. 
Popular   Edition.       346  Illustrations. 
410. ,  vs.  6i/. 

Bryden.— KLOOF  AND  KAROO:  Sport, 
Legend,  and  Natural  History  in  Cape 
Colony.  By  H.  A.  BRYDEN.  17  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. ,  5^. 

JTroude.— Works  by  JAMES  A.  FROUDE. 
OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9    Illustrations.      Crown   8vo. , 
2s.  boards,  zs.  (xt.  cloth. 
THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES  : 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.     With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  2J.  bds. ,  zs.  6d.  cl. 

I 

Howard.-LiFE  WITH  TRANS-SIBERIAN  j 
SAVAGES.     By  B.  DOUGLAS  HOWARD, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Howitt. — VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
WILLIAM  HOWITT.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Knight.— Works   by    E.   F.   KNIGHT. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  '  ALERTE  ' :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET  :  a  Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  ?s.  6d. 

Lees  and  Clutterbu.ck.-B.  C.  1887: 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  By 
J.  A.  LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK, 
Authors  of  '  Three  in  Norway '.  With 
Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 


TAGUE. 

Murdoch. — FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  TIIK 
ANTARCTIC:  An  Artist's  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1892-93.  By  W.  G.  HURN 
MURDOCH.  With  a  Chapter  by  W. 
S.  BRUCE,  Naturalist  of  the  Barque, 
"  Balsena".  With  2  Maps.  8vo.,  i&s. 

Wansen. — Works  by  Dr.  FRIDTJOF 
NANSEN. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Crown  8vo. ,  75.  6</. 
ESKIMO  LIFE.  Translated  by  WILLIAM 
ARCHER.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo., 
i6s. 

Peary. — MY  ARCTIC  JOURNAL:  a  Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.     By 
JOSEPHINE  DIEBITSCH-PEARY.  With 
19    Plates,    3   Sketch    Maps,  and  44 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo. ,  izs. 
B.ockhi.11. — THE  LAND  OF  THE  LAMAS  : 
Notes  of  a  Journey  through  China,  Mon- 
golia, and  Tibet.     By  WILLIAM  WooD- 
VILLE  ROCKHILL.     With  2  Maps  and 
61  Illustrations.     8vo. ,  15^. 

Smith.— CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.     By  W.   P.  HASKETT  SMITH. 
With  Illustrations  by  ELLIS  CARR. 
Part  I.  ENGLAND.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 
Part  II.  WALES.          {In  preparation. 
Part  III.  SCOTLAND.  \Jn  preparation. 

Stephen.  —  THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE.  By  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  formerly 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustra- 
tions, Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  net. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  boards,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

Von  Hohnel.— DISCOVERY  OF  LAKES 
RUDOLF  AND  STEFANIE  :  A  Narrative  of 
Count  SAMUEL  TELEKI'S  Exploring 
and  Hunting  Expedition  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa  in  1887  and  i8S3.  By 
Lieutenant  LUDWIG  VON  HOIINKL. 
With  179  Illustrations  and  5  Maps,  a 
vols.  8vo. ,  42s. 

Whishaw.— OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  TSAR- 
LAND  ;  a  Record  of  the  Seeings  and 
Doings  of  a  Wanderer  in  Russia.  By 
FRED.  J.  WHISHAW.  Cr.  8vo.,  7.?.  6d. 


:/.-i.V5  6»  CO.'S  STANDARD  AND  GENERAL    WORK'S. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE   BADMINTON   LIBRARY. 

by  the  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  assisted  by  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON. 
'    HUNTING.  By  the  DUKE  OF  BK  A 

K.G.,  and  MOWBRAY  MORRIS.  With 
Contributions  by  the  EARL  01- 
FOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE,  Rev.  E.  \\'.  L. 
DAVIES,  DIGRY  COLLINS,  and  AI.FKKH 
E.  T.  WATSON.  With  53  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  ios.  6</. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  DENT, 
Sir  F.  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  W'  M.  CONWAY, 
DOUGLAS  FRESHFIELD,  C.  E.  MA- 
THEWS,  &c.  With  108  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLF.-CHASIXc; 
By  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE, W.  G.  CRAVEN,  ARTHUR 
COVENTRY,  &c.  With  c;8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  J.  MORAY  BROWN,  the 
DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  the  EARL 
of  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE,  &c.  With 
59  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  los.  6d. 

SHOOTING.  ByLordWALSiNGHAMand 
Sir  RALPH  PAYNE-GAI.LWEY,  Hart. 
With  Contributions  by  LORD  LOVAT, 
LORD  C.  L.  KERR,  the  Hon.  G.  LAS- 

CELLES,  and  A.  J.  STUART- WORTLEY. 

Vol.  I.   Field  and   Covert.     With   105 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo.,    los.   6tL 
Vol.  II.    Moor  and  Marsh.    With  65 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  IO.T.  6d. 
SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGA- 
NING,  AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS. 
By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C.  G.  TEBBUTT, 
T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM,  the  Rev.  JOHN 
KERR,  ORMOND  HAKE,  and  Colonel 
BUCK  With  284  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  SINCLAIR 
and  WILLIAM  HENRY.  With  119  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. ,  IQS.  6d. 
TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
QUETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  HEATHCOTE,  E.  O.  PLEYDELL- 
BOUVERIE  and  A.  C.  AINGER.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  LYTTEL- 
TON,  W.  C.  MARSHALL,  Miss  L.  DOD, 
&c.  \Vith79lllustrations.C.8yo.,  IDS.  6d. 
YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  Cruising,  Construction,  Racing, 
Rules,Fitting-Out,  &c.  BySir  EDWARD 
SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  LORD  HKASSEY, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  SETH-SMITH,  C.B.,  &c. 
With  114  Illust.  Cr.  8vo. ,  los.  €>d. 
Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs.  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing, &c.  By  R.  T.  PRITCIIKTT,  the 
EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  G.C.M.G.,  &c 
With  195  Illus.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 


ARCHERY.     By  C.  J.    LONGMAN  and 

Col.  H.  WAI. ROM).  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Miss  LKGH  and  Viscount 
DILLON.  With  195  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

ATHI.ETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
MONTACUT-.  SHEARMAN.  With  51 
Illlustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  C.  PHIL- 
upps-Woi.LKY,  F.  C.  SELOUS,  ST. 

GEORGE   LlTTLEUALE,    &C.       With    150 

Illustrations.     2  vols.,  ios.  6d.  each. 

I50ATING.  By  W.  B.  WOODGATE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  EDMOND 
WARRE,  D.D. ,  and  a  Chapter  on  '  Row- 
ing at  Eton,'  by  R.  HARVEY  MASON. 
With  49  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
HARDING  Cox  and  the  Hon.  GERALD 
LASCELLES.  With  76  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  105.  6d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL  and  the  Hon . 
R.  H.  LYTTELTON.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  ANDREW  LANG,  R.  A.  H.  MIT- 
CHELL, W.  G.  GRACE,  and  F.  GALE. 
With  64  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

^  V<  LING.  By  VISCOUNT  BURY  (Earl 
of  Albemarle),  K.C.M.G.,  and  G. 
LACY  HILLIEK.  With  89  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

DRIVING.  By  the  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

FENCING,  BOXING.  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK,  F. 
C.  GROVE.  C.  PREVOST,  E.  B.  MITCHELL, 
and  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  With  42 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

FISHING.  By  H.  CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NKI.L.  With  Contributions  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  EXETER,  HENRY  R. 
FRANCIS,  Major  JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE, 
G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES,  R.  B.  MAR- 
STON,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo., 

ios.  6d. 
Vol.   II.    Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 

With  133  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo., 

IO.T.  6d. 

GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  G.SIMPSON,  Bart.,  LORD  WK;  i  - 
WOOD,  H.  S.  C.  EVF,,;.\R]>,  .\XDKK\V 
L\NG,  and  other  Writers.  With  89 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 
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THE  PARTRIDGE. 

by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
Cookery,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
With  ii  full-page  Illustrations  and 
Vignette  by  A.  THORBURN,  A.  J. 
STUART- WORTLEY,  and  C.  WHYMPER, 
and  15  Diagrams  in  the  Teit  by  A.  J. 
STUART- WORTLEY.  Crown  8vo.,  y. 


WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  JOHN  SCOTT- 
MONTAGU,  M.  P. ,  &c.  Illustrated  by  A. 
J.  STUART  WORTLEY,  A.  THORBURN, 
and  others.  [/«  preparation. 


and  Pastime — continued. 
AND   FEATHER   SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Natural  History,  THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  STUART- WORTLEY  ;  Cookery, 
by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY.  With  13 
Illustrations  by  J.  STUART-WORTLEY 
and  A.  THORBURN,  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 
THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.  By 
the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES,  &c. 

\ln  preparation. 

THE  PHEASANT.  By  A.  J.  STUART- 
WORTLEY,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON, 
and  A.  J.  INNES  SHAND. 

\_/n  preparation. 


Campbell-Walker.— THE  CORRECT 
CARD:  or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a 
Whist  Catechism.  By  Major  A.  CAMP- 
BELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2S.  6d. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  also 
Game  Driving,  Wild-Fowl  and  Pigeon 
Shooting,  Dog  Breaking,  etc.  By 
MARKSMAN.  Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Falkener. — GAMES,  ANCIENT  AND  ORI- 
ENTAL, AND  How  TO  PLAY  THEM. 
By  EDWARD  FALKENER.  With  nume- 
rous Photographs,  Diagrams,  &c.  8vo. , 

2IS. 

Ford. — THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
AKCHERY.  BY  HORACE  FORD.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  BUTT,  M.  A.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  C.  J.  LONGMAN,  M.A.  8vo.,  14?. 

F  o  w  1  e  r. — RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OLD 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  Social,  Political,  Sport- 
ing, and  Agricultural.  By  J.  K.  FOWLER 
("  Rusticus  "),  formerly  of  Aylesbury. 
With  Portrait  and  10  Illustrations.  8vo., 
105.  6d. 

Francis. — A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  FRANCIS  FRANCIS. 
With  Portrait  and  Coloured  Plates.  Cr. 
8vo.,  155. 

Hawker.— THE  DIARY  OF  COLONEL 
PETER  HAWKER,  author  of  "  Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Sportsmen  ".  With  an 
Introduction  'by  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.,  321. 


Longman.— CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FRED.  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Maskelyne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  ot 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNE,  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  With  62  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Payne-Gallwey.  —  Works     by     Sir 
RALPH  PAYNE-GALLWEY,  Bart. 
LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS  (First 
Series).     On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  a 
Gun.    With  41  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
7-f.  6d. 

LETTERSTO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS.  (Second 
Series).    On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killingof  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.     With  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author,  and  103  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown   8vo.,    izs.  6d. 
Pole. — THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC  GAME  OF  WHIST.     By  W. 
POLE,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.(  zs.  6d. 
Proctor. — Works  by  R.  A.   PROCTOR. 
How   TO  PLAY  WHIST  :    WITH  THE 
LAWS  AND  ETIQUETTE  OF  WHIST. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

HOME  WHIST  :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.     i6mo. ,  is. 
Ronalds.  —THE    FLY-FISHER'S   ENTO- 
MOLOGY.   By  ALFRED  RONALDS.   With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural 
and  Artificial  Insect.   With  20  Coloured 
Plates.     8vo.,  145. 

W  ilcocks.  THE  SEA  FISHERMAN  :  Com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  ByJ.  C.WiLCOCKS.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
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Veterinary  Medicine,  &c. 


Steel.— Works  by  JOHN  HKNKY  SIT.K.L,    Fitzwygram.-IIoiiSKs  AND  STABLKS. 
A  TKEA:  isi:  ON  THK  DISEASES  OF  THE  !      By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Frr/u  V(;KAM. 

Bart.     With  56  pages  of   Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  2s.  6d.  net. 


DOG.     88  Illustrations.    8vo.,  105.  6d. 
A   TKKATISK  ON    THE    DISKASES   OF 

THE   Ox.      With    119    Illustrations. 

8vo. ,  15.*. 
A  TKKATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 

SUKKP.    With  100  Illustrations.    8vo. , 

12S. 

OUTLINKS  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 


"  Stonehenge."--THE  Doc  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE.  By  "  STONEHENGE  ". 
With  84  Illustrations  8vo.,  -js.  6d. 

Youatt.— Works  by  WILLIAM  You  ATT. 

THE  HORSE.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 8vo. ,  75.  6d. 

THE  DOG.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. ,  6s. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.  By 

T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     i2mo. ,  y. 
Aristotle.— Works  by. 

THE  POLITICS  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BOL- 
LAND,  M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  LANG,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

THE  POLITICS  :  Introductory  Essays. 
By  ANDREW  LANG  (from  Bolland  and 
Lang's  'Politics').  Cr.  8vo. ,  2.r.  6d. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  ALEX- 
ANDER GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo., 
32^. 

THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  :  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  ROBERT 
WILLIAMS.  Crown  8vo. ,  75.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTOTLE'S 
ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  MOORE, D.D.  Cr.  8vo.,ios.6ct. 

Bacon.— Works  by  FRANCIS  BACON. 
COMPLETE  WORKS.     Edited  by  R.  L. 

ELLIS,    J.    SPEDDING,   and   D.    D. 

HEATH.    7  vols.    8vo. ,  ,£3  13^.  6d. 
LETTERS  AND  LIKE,  including  all  his 

occasional  Works.     Edited  by  JAMES 

SPKDDING.    7  vols.     8vo.,  ^'4  4^. 
THK   ESSAYS:   with  Annotations.     By 

RICHAXD    WHATELY,    D.D.      8vo. 

io.v.  6d. 
THE  ESSAYS.  With  Introduction, Notes, 

and  Index.     By  E.  A.  ABBOTT.  D.D. 

2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo.  ,6s.    The  Text  and 

Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 

Notes,  in  One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo. , 

2s.  6d. 


Bain.— Works  by  ALEXANDER  BAIN, 
LL.D. 

MENTAL  SCIENC-.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 

MORAL  SCIENCE.     Crown  8vo. ,  4?.  6J. 

The  two  -works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 

volume,  price  ior.  6d. 
SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT.  8vo. ,  i$s. 
EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL.    8vo.,  15*. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE. 

Part  I.,  45.     Part  II.,  6t.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Crown  8vo. ,  jr. 

Bray. — Works  by  CHARLES  BRAT. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY  :   or 

Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  8vo.,5^. 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEELINGS  :  a 

Moral  System   for  Schools.     Crown 

8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

Bray. — ELEMENTS  OF  MORALITY,  in 
Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  CHARLES  BRAY. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

Crozier. — CIVILISATION  AND  PRO- 
GRESS. By  JOHN  BEATTIE  CROZIER. 
M.D.  With  New  Preface,  more  fully 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  New  Orga- 
non  used  in  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
8vo. ,  14-?. 

Davidson.— THE  LOGIC  OF  DEFINI- 
TION, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
WILLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Green. — THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HILL 
GREEN.  Edited  by  R.  L.  NETTLKSHIP. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Work?. 

8vo. ,  i6s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo., 
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Hearn.— THE  ARYAN  HOUSEHOLD  :  its   Ladd.— Works  by  G.  T.  LADD.— con 


Structure  and  its  Development.  An 
Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurispru- 
dence. By  W.  EDWARD  HEARN. 
8vo. ,  i6j. 

Hodgson.— Works  by  SHADWORTH  H. 
HODGSON. 
TIME    AND    SPACE  :    a    Metaphysical 

Essay.     8vo. ,  i6s. 
THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE  :  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.     2  vols,     8vo. ,  245. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLECTION.    2 

vols.      8VO.,  218. 

Hume. — THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS 
OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
GRFEN  and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4  vols.  8vo. , 
56*.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2  vols. 
28s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.  28s. 

Johnstone. — A  SHORT  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LOGIC.  By  LAU- 
RENCE JOHNSTONE.  With  Questions. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

Jones. — AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GENE- 
RAL LOGIC.  By  E.  E.  CONSTANCE 
JONES.  Cr.  8vo. ,  43.  6d. 

Justinian.— THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUS- 
TINIAN :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
THOMAS  C.  SANDARS,  M.A.  8vo.  i8s. 

Kant. — Works  by  IMMANUEL  KANT. 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON,  AND 

OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 

ETHICS.  Translated byT.  K.ABBOTT, 

B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  I2J.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND  HIS 
ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN  SUBTILTY 
OF  THE  FOUR  FIGURES.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  and  with  Notes  by 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Killick. — HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S  SYS- 
TEM OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  KiL- 
LlCK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  %s.  6d. 

Ladd. — Works  by  GEORGE  TURNBULL 
LADD. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo.,  2is. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. A  Text-Book  of  Mcr.tal 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
8vo. ,  I2s. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  DESCKIPTIVK  AND  E 
PLANATORY  :  a  Treatise  of  the  Pher 
mena,    Laws,    and    Development 
Human  Mental  Life.     8vo. ,  2is. 

Lewes. — THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY/ 


from   Thales   to   Comte. 
HENRY  LEWES.     2  vols. 


By  GEORGE 
8vo. ,  325. 


Max  Miiller. — Works  by  F.  MAX  MOL- 
LER. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.     8vo. ,  21  s. 
THREE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE.-,  ON 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.     8\o., 

2s.  6d. 

Mill. — ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA 
OF  THE  HUMAN   MIND.      By  J 
MILL.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  28s. 

Mill.— Works  by  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.     Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6</. 
ON  LIBERTY.     Cr.  8vo. ,  15.  ^d. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT. 
Crown  8vo. ,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.    8vo.,  55. 

EXAMINATION     OF     SIR     WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.    8vo. ,  165. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RELIGION, 
AND  THEISM.  Three  Essays.  8vo.,sj. 

Monck. — INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC. 
By  W.  H.  S.  MONCK.  Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

Sidgwick. — DISTINCTION  :  and  the 
Criticism  of  Belief.  By  ALFRED  SIDG- 
WICK. Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Stock. — DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  By  ST. 
GEORGE  STOCK.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  38.  6d. 

Sully.— Works  by  JAMES  SULLY. 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  2is. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo.,  gs. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSY- 
CHOLOGY.    Crown  8vo. ,  $s. 

Swinburne. — PICTURE  LOGIC  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  JAMES  SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo. ,  5.r. 
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Thomson.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  N 

v  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT:  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  WIL- 
LIAM THOMSON,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.  Post  8vo.,  6s. 

Webb.— THK  VEIL  OF  Isis:  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.  By  T.  E.  WEBB. 
8vo. ,  IOT.  6d. 

Whately. — Works  by  R.    WHATELY, 
D.I). 
BACON'S    ESSAYS.     With   Annotation. 

By  R.  WHATKI.Y.     8vo.,  105.  6d. 
ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC.     Cr.  8vo.,4J.  6d. 
ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.     Cr.   8vo., 

4?.  6J. 

I>KSSONS  ON  REASONING.     Fcp.  8vo., 
is.  6d. 


Zeller.— Works  by  Dr.   EDWARD  XKL- 

LEK,    Professor    in    the    University    of 

Berlin. 

THE  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  AND  SCEP- 
TICS. Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
REICHEL,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  155. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY.  Translated  by  SARAH 
F.  ALLEYNE  and  EVELYN  ABBOTT. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

PLATO  AND  THE  OLDER  ACADEMY. 
Translated  by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE 
and  ALFRED  GOODWIN,  B.  A.  Crown 
8vo.,  i8s. 

SOCRATES  AND  THE  SOCR  ATICSCHOOLS. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  REICHEL, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  los.  6d. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhurst  Series. ) 

A  MANUAL   OF    POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  I  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS  AND  NATU- 


By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  By 
JOHN  RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5*. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  JOHN  RICK- 
ABY, S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  5.5. 

LOGIC.  By  RICHARD  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5-v. 


RAL  LAW).    By  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo. ,  5^. 

NATURAL    THEOLOGY.      By    BERNARD 
BOEDDER,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY.      By    MICHAEL    MAKER, 
S.J.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— LEADING  AND  IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  WILLIAM  L.  DAVID- 
SON, M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Farrar. — LANGUAGE  AND  LANGUAGES. 
By  F.  W.  FAKRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.— ENGLISH  SYNONYMS,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained  :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Max    Miiller.— Works   by   F.    MAX 

Mi'LLER. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo. ,  21  s. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OK  WORDS,  AND  THE 
HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS.  Crown  8vo., 
75.  6d. 


Max    Miiller.— Works   by    F.    MAX 

MULLER — continued. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN 
GENERAL  EDUCATION,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1889.  Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Roget.  —  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  PETER  MARK  ROGET, 
M.D.,  F.  R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved.,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  JOHN  LEWIS 
ROGET.  Crown  8vo.,  IO.T.  6d. 

Whately.— ENGLISH  SYNONYMS.  By 
E.  JANE  WHATELY.  Fcp.  8vo.,  y. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley.— ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 
AND  THEORY.  By  VV.  J.  ASHLKY, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  «.  Part 
II.,  ios.  6d. 

Bagehot.  —  ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  8vo.,  icw.  6d. 

Barnett. — PRACTICABLE  SOCIALISM  : 
Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  and  Mrs.  BARNETT.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Brassey.— PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON 
WORK  AND  WAGKS.  By  Lord  BKASSRY. 
Edited  by  J.  POTTER,  and  with  Intro- 
duction by  GEORGE  HOWELL,  M.  P. 
Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

Devas.— A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d.  (Manuals  of  Catholic 
Philosophy. ) 

Dowell. — A  HISTORY  OF  TAXATION 
AND  TAXES  IN  ENGLAND,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
STEPHEN  DOWELL  (4  vols.  8vo. )  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2is.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  sis. 

Jordan. — THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 
By  WILLIAM  LEIGHTON  JORDAN.  8vo., 
6s. 

Leslie.— ESSAYS  IN  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY. By  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE.  8vo. , 
los.  6d. 

Macleod.— Works  by  HENRY  DUNNING 
MACLEOD,  M.A. 
BIMETALISM.    8vo.,  y.  net. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Crown 

8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BANK- 
ING.   Vol.1.   Svo.,  125.   Vol.11.    145. 
THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.    8vo.    Vol. 
I.    ios.  net.     Vol.   II.,  Part  I.,  4J.  6rf. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  ios.  6d. 


Mill.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  JOHN 
STUART  MILL. 

Popular  Edition.    Crown  Svo. ,  3. 
Library  Edition.      2  vols.      Svo 


.  6.Y. 


Shirres.— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  IDKA.S 
OF  ECONOMICS.     By  L.    P.    SH: 
B.  A.,  sometime  Finance  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Government  of  Bengal.     Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Symes.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY  :  a  Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  By  Prof.  J.  E. 
SYMES,  M.A.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham.  Crown  8vo.,  ss.  6d. 

Toynbee. — LECTURES  ON  THK  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THK  i8th 
CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By  AKNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  B.  JOWETT.  8vo.,  ios.  6d. 

Webb. — THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE 
UNIONISM.  By  SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE 
WEBB.  With  Map  and  full  Bibliography 
of  the  Subject.  8vo.,  i8s.  ^ 

Wilson.— Works  by  A.  J.  WILSON. 
Chiefly  reprinted  from  The  /nves.'ors' 
Review. 


PRACTICAL 
VESTOR.S. 


HINTS    TO 
Crown  Svo. , 


SMALL    IN- 


PLAIN  ADVICE  ABOUT  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
Crown  Svo. ,  is. 


Clodd. — Works  by  EDWARD  CLODD. 
THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.    With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo. ,  3$.  6d. 
A   PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION  :    being  a 
Popular  Abridged   Edition   of  '  The 
Story    of    Creation'.      With    Illust. 
Fcp.  Svo. ,  is.  6d.  [fn  the  Press. 

Huth. — THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN, 
considered  with  Respect  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  the  Result  of  Experience,  and 
the  Teachings  of  Biology.  By  ALFRED 
HENRY  HUTH.  Royal  8vo.,  7.?.  6d. 
Lang. — CUSTOM  AND  MYTH  :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  ANDREW 
LANG,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &c. 


Lubbock. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVILISA- 
TION and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  J.  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Svo.  i8s. 

Romanes. — Works  by  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN  :  an  Ex- 
position  of   the  Darwinian   Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions.     Part   I.    The   Darwinian 
Theory.       With   Portrait  of  Darwin 
and  125  Illustrations.      Crown  Svo., 
ios.  6d. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANNISM. 
Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 


LONGMA  \-,->  IA'/>    1  \f) 
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Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott.—  HELI.K.NKV.  A  ColK-ction  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry.  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D  8vo  , 
i6s. 

.  —  EUMENIDES 


LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 

By  J.  F.  DAY  IKS.     Svo.,  jx. 
Aristophanes.—  The  ACHARNIANS  OF 

AinsToriiANES,  translated  into  English 
ae.      By  R.  Y.   TYRRELL.     Crown 

Svo.  ,  is. 
Becker.  —  Works  by  Professor  BECKER. 

CiAi.i.vs:  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo.  , 
js.  6d. 

CHAKICLES  :    or,    Illustrations    of   the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Post  Svo.  ,  js.  6d. 
Cicero.—  CICERO'S    CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 

Svo.,  each  12*.     Vol.  IV.,  15.?. 
Farnell.—  GREEK   LYRIC    POETRY:    a 

Complete   Collection  of  the    Surviving 
ges  from  the  Greek  Song-Writing. 

Arranged   with   Prefatory  Articles,    In- 

troductory Matter  and  Commentary.   By 

GEORGE  S.   FA  KNELL,  M.A.    With  5 

Plates.     8vo.,  i6s. 
Harrison.—  MYTHS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY 

IN  ART  AND  LITERATURE.     By  JANE 

K.    HARRISON.      Illustrated  with   Out- 

line Drawings.     Svo.,  i8s. 
Lang.—  HOMER  AND  THE  EPIC.      By 

ANDREW  LANG.     Crown  Svo.,  gs.  net. 
Mackail.—  SELECT    EPIGRAMS    FROM 

THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.    By  J.  W. 

MACKAIL,  Fellow  OF    Bnlliol  College, 

Oxford.     Edited  with  a   Revised  Text, 

Introduction,    Translation,  and   Notes. 

Svo.,  i6s. 


Plato.— PARMBNIDES  OF  PLATO,  Text, 
with  Introduction',  Analysis, 
MAGUIRE.    Svo.,  js. 

Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN  AM. 
GKKF.K  ANTIQUITIES.      By  A.    Run. 
B.A.      With   2000  Woodcuts.     < 
Svo.,  -js.  6d. 

Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITKLAW,  M.A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School :  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;. 
Crown  Svo.,  8s.  6tf. 

Theocritus. — THE  IDYLLS  OF  THEO- 
CRITUS. Translated  into  English  Verse. 
By  JAMES  HENRY  HALLARD,  M.A. 
Oxon.  Fcp.  410.,  6s.  6d. 

Tyrrell.— TRANSLATIONS  INTO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  VERSE.  Edited  by  R.  V. 
TYRRELL.  Svo.,  6s. 

Virgil.— THE^ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JOHN  CON- 
INGTON.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  JOHN  CONLNG- 
TON.  Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

THE  ^NEID  OK  VIRGIL, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  |. 
THORNHILL.  Crown  Svo.,  75.  6d. 

THE  ^ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  JAMES  RHOADES.  Crown  Svo., 

y-  ' 

Wilkins. — THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HOM- 
ERIC POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS.  Svo.  6s. 


Poetry  and 

Allingham. — Works      by     WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. 

IRISH  SONGS  AND  POEMS.  With  Fron- 
tispiece of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. 

LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.,  3^.  6d. 

FLOWER  PIECES;  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
SONGS  ;  BALLADS.  With  2  Designs 
by  D.  G.  ROSSETTI.  Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s.  ; 
large  paper  edition,  i2s. 


the  Drama. 

LIFE  AND  PHANTASY  :  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS.  Bart., 
and  Design  by  ARTHUR  HUGHES. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  6s. ;  large  paper  edition,  I2J. 

THOUGHT  AND  WORD,  AND  ASHHY 
MANOR:  a  Play.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author  (1865),  and  tour  Theatrical 
Scenes  drawn  by  Mr.  Allingham.  Fcp. 
Svo. ,  6s. ;  large  paper  edition,  125. 

BLACKBERRIES.     Imperial  161110.,  6.r. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols.  may  bt  !: 
uniform  /Mif-parchtrtfttt  binding,  price  y>s. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Armstrong. — Works  by  G.  F.  SAVAGE- 
ARMSTRONG. 
POEMS  :   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6s. 
KING  SAUL.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I. )     Fcp.  8vo.  55. 
KING  DAVID.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  6.r. 
KING    SOLOMON.      (The    Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
UGONE  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 
A  GARLAND  FROM  GREECE  :  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  7-r.  6d. 
STORIES  OF  WICKLOW  :  Poems.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  ?s.  6d. 
MEPHISTOPHELES  IN. BROADCLOTH:  a 

Satire.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  41;. 
ONE  IN  THE  INFINITE:  a  Poem.    Cr. 

8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Armstrong.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  55. 

Arnold.— Works  by  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD, 
K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  'The  Light  of 
Asia,'  &c. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD  :  or,  the 
Great    Consummation.       A     Poem. 
Crown  8vo.,  7$.  6d.  net. 
Presentation  Edition.     With  14  Illus- 
trations by  W.    HOLMAN   HUNT. 
410. ,  2OJ.  net. 
POTIPHAR'S  WIFE,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo. ,  $s.  net. 
ADZUMA  :   or,  the  Japanese  Wife.     A 
Play.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Bell.— CHAMBER  COMEDIES:  a  Collec- 
tion of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing  Room.  By  Mrs.  HUGH 
BELL.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Bjornsen.— Works  by  BJORNSTJERNE 
BJOKNSEN. 
PASTOR  SANG  :  a  Play.    Translated  by 

WILLIAM  WILSON.     Cr.  8vo. ,  55. 
A  GAUNTLET:   a  Drama.     Translated 

into  English  by  OSMAN  EDWARDS. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown 

8vo.,  55. 

Cochrane. — THE  KESTREL'S  NEST, 
and  other  Verses.  By  ALFRED  COCH- 
RANE. Fcp.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Dante. — LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE.  A 
New  Text,  carefully  revised  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  recent  Editions  and 
Collations.  Small  8vo.,  6s. 


Goethe. 

FAUST,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  ALBERT 
M.  SELSS,  Ph.D.,M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  y. 

FAUST.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  WEBB.  8vo.,  iss.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Works  by  JEAN  INGELOW. 
POETICAL  WORKS.    2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo. , 

I2S. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  plain,  3.?. 
cloth  gilt. 

Kendall. — SONGS  FROM  DREAMLAND. 
By  MAY  KENDALL.    Fcp.  8vo.,  51.  net. 

Lang. — Works  by  ANDREW  LANG. 
BAN  AND  ARRIERE  BAN.    A  Rally  ol 

Fugitive    Rhymes.      Fcp.    8vo. ,    55. 

net. 
GRASS   OF    PARNASSUS.      Fcp.   8vo., 

2s.  6d.  net. 
BALLADS    OF    BOOKS.       Edited    by 

ANDREW  LANG.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6^. 
THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.     Edited  by 

ANDREW  LANG.    With  12  Plates  and 

88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  ]. 

FOKD  and  LANCELOT  SPEED.    Crown 

8vo.,  6s. 

Special  Edition,  printed  on  Indian 
paper.  With  Notes,  but  without 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

Lecky. — POEMS.    By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  5^. 

Leyton.— Works  by  FRANK  LEYTON. 
THE  SHADOWS   OF  THE    LAKE,  and 

other   Poems.      Crown   8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
SKELETON  LEAVES  :   Poems.     Cro\\  n 

8vo.,  6s. 

Lytton.— Works  by  THE  EARL  01 
LYTTON  (OWEN  MEREDITH). 

MARAH.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 

KING  POPPY:  a  Fantasia.  With  i 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Page  by 
Sir  ED.  BURNE-JONES,  A.R.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  IDS.  6d. 

THE  WANDERER.     Cr.  8vo. ,  ios.  6d. 

LUCILE.     Crown  8vo.,  io.c.  6d. 

SELECTED  POEMS.     Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
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Macaulay.  -LAYS  01  AM  IKNT  KOMK, 
&c.     My  l.'.nl  MACATI.AY. 

Illustrated  by  G.   SCHARF.      Fcp.    4tO., 

IOA. 

Bijou      Edition. 


i8mo.,  zs.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

—  Popular  Edition. 
Fcp.  410. ,  6J.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Illustrated  byj.  R.  WEGUELIN.  Crown 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is. 
sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Nesbit.— LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.     By  E. 
NKSRIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND).     First 
s.      Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.      Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo. ,  y. 

Piatt.— Works  by  SARAH  PIATT. 

POEMS.  With  portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  IQJ. 

AN  ENCHANTED  CASTLE,  AND  OTHER 
POKMS  :  Pictures,  Portraits  and  People 
in  Ireland.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Piatt.— Works  by  JOHN  JAMES  Pi  Air. 
IDYLS    AND    LYRICS    OF    THK    OHIO 

VALLEY.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 
LITTLE  NEW  WORLD  IDYLS.  Cr.  8vo. , 

5-f- 

Rhoades.— TERESA  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  JAMES  RHOADES.  Crown 
8vo.(  y.  (>d. 

Riley. — Works   by  JAM  MS   Wiiri 
RILEY. 

OLD  FASHIONED  ROSES  :  Poems. 
i2mo. ,  y. 

POEMS  HERE  AT  HOME.  Fcap.  8vo., 
6s.  net. 

Roberts.  —  SONGS  OF  THE  COMMON 
DAY,  AND  AVE  :  an  Ode  for  the  Shelley 
Centenary.  By  CHARLES  G.  D. 
ROBERTS.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— BOWDLER'S  FAMILY 
SHAKESPEARE.  With  36  Woodcuts, 
i  vol.  8vo. ,  I4J.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 

8VO. ,  2IJ. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR.  32010.,  is.  6d. 
Drawing-Room  Edition,  with  Photo- 
graphs. Fcp.  8vo. ,  lor.  6d. 

Sturgis. — A  BOOK  OF  SONG.  By  JULIAN 
STURGIS.  i6mo.,  y. 


Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. 


Anstey. — Works  by  F.  ANSTEY,  Author 
of  '  Vice  Versa  '. 

THE  BLACK  POODLE,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo. ,  2s.  boards,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

VOCES  POPULI.  Reprinted  from 
'  Punch '.  First  Series.  With  20 
Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PART- 
KIDCE.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

TIIF.  TRAVELLING  COMPANIONS.  Re- 
printed from  '  Punch'.  With  25 Illus- 
trations by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Post  410.,  5.?. 

THK  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S:  a  Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PART- 
RIDGE. Fcp.  410. ,  6.f. 

Astor. — A  JOURNEY  IN  OTHE.<  WORLDS. 
a  Romance  of  the  Future.      By  JOHN 


JACOB  ASTOR. 
Cr.  Ovo.,  6s. 


With  10  Illustrations. 


Baker. — BY  THE  WESTERN  SEA.  By 
JAMES  BAKER,  Author  of  '  John  Westa'- 
cott '.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Beaconsfield.— Works  by  the  Earl  of 
BEACONSFIELD. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES. 
Complete  inn  vols. 
each. 

Vivian  Grey. 
TheYoungDuke,&c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini    Fleming, 
&c. 


Cheap  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.     Tancred. 
Coningsby.      Sybil. 
Lothair.  Endymion. 


NOVELS  AND  TALKS.  The  Hughenden 
Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  n 
Vignettes,  n  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  42.?. 

Clegg. — DAVID'S  LOOM  :  a  Story  of 
Rochdale  life,  in  the  early  vears  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  JOHN  TKAT- 
KORD  ( 'I.KCI;.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  fire. — continued. 
DE- 


Deland. — Works  by  MARGARET 
LAND,  Author  of  '  John  Ward  '. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CHILD.    Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 

MR.  TOMMY  DOVE,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
PHILIP  AND  HIS  WIFE.     Cr.  Svo.,6s. 

Donga]!.— Works  by  L.  DOUGALL. 
BEGGARS  ALL.    Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
WHAT    NECESSITY    KNOWS.     Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Doyle. — Works  by  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

MICAH  CLARKE  :  a- Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  Two  Con- 
tinents. Cr.  8vo. ,  6.?. 

JParrar. — DARKNESS  AND  DAWN: 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  His- 
toric Tale.  By  Archdeacon  FARRAR. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  ?s,  6d. 

Forster. — MAJOR  JOSHUA.  By  FRANCIS 
FORSTER.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Frou.de.— THE  Two  CHIEFS  OF  DUN- 


Haggard.—Works  by  H.  RIDER  HAG 
GAKD  —  continued. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.     With  51  lllustra 
tions.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

NADA  THE  LILY.     With  23  lllustra 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,6j. 

MONTEZUMA'S    DAUGHTER.      With    2 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ALLAN'S  WIFE.    With  34  Illustration! 
Crown  8vo.  ,  35.  6d. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.     With  16  IM 
trations.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.     With  16  Illu: 
trations.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

DAWN.    With  16  Illustrations.     Crow 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.     With  ] 
Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo.  ,  6s. 

Haggard  and  Lang.—  THE  WORLD 
DESIRE.  By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD  an 
ANDREW  LANG.  With  27  Illustratioi 
by  M.  GREIFFENHAGEN.  Cr.  8vo.  ,  y.  6 

Harte.  —  IN  THE  CARQUINEZ  Woofl 
and  other  Stories.  By  BRET  HART 
Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 


BOY  :  an 
Century. 
35.  6d. 


Irish   Romance  of  the   Last 
ByJ.  A.  FROUDE.    Cr.  8vo., 


Gilkes.  —  THE  THING  THAT  HATH 
BEEN  :  or,  a  Young  Man's  Mistake.  By 
A.  H.  GILKES,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College,  Author  of  '  Boys  and  Masters '. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6.r. 

Haggard.— Works  by  H.  RIDER  HAG- 
GARD. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3-r.  6d. 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  With  31  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo. ,  3.?.  6d. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE;  or,  The  War  of 
the  Little  Hand.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  boards, 
15.  6d.  cloth. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  Cr.  8vo., 
y.  6d, 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

BEATRICE.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d, 


Hornung.—  THE    UNBIDDEN 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.    Crown  8vo.,  < 

Lyall.—  Works  by  EDNA  LYALL,  Auth 
of  'Donovan,'  &c. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SLANDE 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
Presentation   Edition.     With   20   Ilk 

trations  by  LANCELOT  SPEED.    C 

8vo.  ,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DOREEN  :  The  Story  of  a  Singer.    $ 
8vo.  ,  6s. 


Melville.— Works 

MELVILLE. 

The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


by  G.    J.    WHY- 

Holm  by  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand.    I 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  8vo. ,  ij.  6d.  each. 
Oliphant. — Works  by  Mrs.  OLIPHAK 
MADAM.     Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
IN  TRUST.    Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Parr. — CAN  THIS  BE  LOVE?  By  M 
PARR,  Author  of  '  Dorothy  Fox '.  ( 
8vo.,  6s. 
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Payn.— Works  by  JAMES  PAYN. 
THE   LUCK  OF  THE  DARRKI.LS.     Cr. 

8vo. ,  is.  6i/. 
THICKER   THAN    WATER.     Cr.    8vo., 

is.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— SNAP  :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  PHIL- 
i.ii'PS-WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  WII.LINK.  Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6J. 
Sewell.— Works  by  ELIZABETH  M. 
SEWELL. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Amy  Herbert. 
Laneton  Parsonage.  Cleve  I  fall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.         After  Life. 
The  Experience  of  Life.     Ursula.    Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each  cloth  plain.    2s.  6d. 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Stevenson.— Works  by  ROBERT  Louis 

STEVENSON. 

STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 
is.  6rf.  cloth. 

THE  DYNAMITER.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed,  j 

is.  6d.  cloth. 
Stevenson  and   Osbourne.— THE  : 

WRONG  Box.     By  ROBERT  Louis  STE-  ! 

VENSON  and  LLOYD  OSBOURNE.     Cr.  i 

8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Suttnsr.— LAY    DOWN    YOUR    ARMS 

Die  Waffcn  A'/edtr:  The  Autobiography 

of  Martha  Tilling.      By  BERTHA  VON 

SUTTNER.     Translated  by  T.  HOLMES. 

Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Trollope.— Works  by  ANTHONY  TROL- 

LOPE. 

THE  WARDEN.    Cr.  8vo.,  i*.  6d. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.   Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 


Crown 


Crown 


2s.  6d. 
Crown 


TRUE,  A,  RELATION  OK  Tin 
TRAVELS  AND  PK.RILOUS  ADVEN- 
TURES OF  MATHEW  DUDGEON,  Gentle- 
man :  Wherein  is  truly  set  down  the 
Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  Long  Time 
of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and  Means  of 
his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  Cr.  8vo.,  y. 
Walford.— Works  by  L.  B.  WALKORD. 
Mr.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.  Crown 

8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

8vo.,  2s.  6d 

COUSINS.    Crown  8vo.  as.  f>d. 
TROUBLESOME    DAUGHTERS. 

8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

PAULINE.     Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
DICK  NEIHERBY.     Crown  8vo. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WEEK. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  STIFF-NECKED  GENERATION.    Crown 

8vo.  2.v.  6d. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.    Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.  Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ONE  GOOD  GUEST.   Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

'  PLOUGHED,'  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.     3\Tols.   Cr.  8vo. 
West.— Works  by  B.  B/WEST. 

HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  MILLION- 
AIRES :  Showing  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  spend  a  million  than  to  maice  it. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

SIR  SIMON VANDERPETTER,  AND  MIND- 
ING HIS  ANCESTORS.     Two  Reforma- 
tions.    Crown  8vo. ,  5*. 
Weyman.— Works  by  S.  J.  WEYMAX. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  Cr.  8vo. , 
3.?.  6d. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 

Butler. — OUR    HOUSEHOLD    INSECTS.    Hartwig. — Works    by    Dr.     GEORGE 

An  Account  of  the  Insect- Pests  found 

in  Dwelling-Houses.     By  EDWARD  A. 

BUTLER,   B.A.,    B.Sc.  (Lond.).     With 

113  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  dr. 
Furneaux.— Works  by  W.  FUUNEAUX. 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or,  The  Young 

Collector's     Handbook.       With     18 

Plates,    16    of   which    are    coloured, 

and    549    Illustrations    in   the   Text. 

Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
BUTTERFLIES    AND    MOTHS  (British). 

With   12    coloured    Plates    and    241 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo., 

los.  6d.   net. 


HARTWIG. 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WONDERS. 

With   12   Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 

8vo.,  js.  net. 
THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8  Plates 

and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  js.  net. 
THE  POLAR  WORLD.     With  3  Maps,  8 

Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75. 

net. 
THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.     With 

3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75. 

net. 
THE  AERIAL  WORLD.     With  Map,  8 

Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.      Svo.,  75. 

net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 


Hartwig. — Works  by  Dr.  GEORGE 
HARTWIG — continued. 

HEROES  OF  THE  POLAR  WORLD.  19 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  zs. 

WONDERS  oi<  THE  TROPICAL  FORESTS. 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  zs. 

WORKERS  UNDER  THE  GROUND.  29 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  zs. 

MARVELS  OVER  OUR  HEADS.  29  Il- 
lustrations. -  Crown  8vo. ,  zs. 

SEA  MONSTERS  AND  SEA  BIRDS.  75 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  zs.  6d. 

DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP.  117  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES.  30 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  zs.  6d. 

WILD  ANIMALS  OF  THE  TROPICS.  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR  LECTURES  ON 
SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By  HERMANN 
VON  HELMHOLTZ.  With  68  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6ci.  each. 

Proctor.— Works    by     RICHARD     A. 

PROCTOR. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE  HOURS. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  each. 

CHANCE  AND  LUCK  :  a.  Discussion  of  ( 
the     Laws    of    Luck,    Coincidence, 
Wagers,   Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies 
of    Gambling,    &c.       Cr.    8vo.,    zs. 
boards,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Crown  8vo. , 
y.  6d. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE.  Cr. 
8vo.,  <s.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  OBSERVATORY, 
TOMB  AND  TEMPLE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR, 
GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Crown 
8vo. ,  5-f.  Silver  Library  Edition. 
Cro-n  n  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

LEISURH  READINGS.  By  R.  A.  PROC- 
TOR, E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER,  and  A.  C.  RANYAKD.  Cr. 
8vo.,  $s. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  o 
BIRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.I).,  fo 
rnerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illu 
trations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wool 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  :  a  Descrij 
tion  of  the  Habitation  of  Animal 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  i 
Construction.  With  140  Illustration 
8vo. ,  7-r.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME  :  a  Popular  Accou; 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structiir 
Habits  and  Transformations.  Wi 
700  Illustrations.  8vo.,  js.  net. 

INSECTS  ABROAD  :  a  Popular  Accou 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structut 
Habits  and  Transformations.  Wi 
600  Illustrations.  8vo. ,  -js.  net. 

BIBLE    ANIMALS  :    a    Description 
every  Living   Creature   mentioned 
the   Scriptures.      With    112   Illustr 
tions.      8vo. ,  TS.  net. 

PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33  Ilk 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  ;  a  Selection  of  Orij 
nal  Articles  on  Practical  Natui 
History.  With  n  Illustrations.  C 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

STPANGE  DWELLINGS:  a  Descriptl 
of  the  Habitations  of  Anima 
abridged  from  '  Homes  withe 
Hands '.  With  60  Illustrations.  ( 
8vo. ,  31.  6d. 

BIRD  LIFE  OF  THE  BIBLE.  32  Illusti 
tions.'  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

WONDERFUL  NESTS.  30  Illustratioi 
Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

HOMES  UNDER  THE  GROUND.      28  Illl 

trations.     Cr.  8vo. ,  3*.  6d. 

WILD  ANIMALS  OF   THE  BIBLE. 
Illustrations.      Cr.  8vo.,   3*.   6d. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.J 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

THE  BRANCH  BUILDERS.  28  lllusti 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

SOCIAL  HABITATIONS  AND  PARAsrt 
NESTS.  18  Illustrations.  Cr.  8v 

zs. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.   With  Sup- 
lirouijht  down  to  1889.     By 
Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

TKEASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  :  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical. 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
3vo. ,  6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. Tty  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

HISTORICAL  TREASURY:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories 
of  all  Nations.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  65. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Ga/eteer,  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 


Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

— continued. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY.  Edited 
by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S. ,  and  T. 
MOOKE,  F.L.S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  izs. 

Roget.-THESAURUS  OFENGLISHWORDS 

AND  PHRASES.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
' position.  By  PETER  MARK  ROGET, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recomposed  through- 
out, enlarged  and  improved,  partly 
from  the  Author's  Notes,  and  with  a 
full  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son,  JOHN 
LEWIS  ROGET.  Crown  8vo. ,  IQJ.  6d. 

Willich. — POPULAR  TABLES  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty, the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
CHARLES  M.  WILLICH.  Edited  by  H. 
BENCE  JONES.  Crown  8vo.,  icu.  6d. 


Children's  Books. 


Crake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  CRAKE. 
EDWY  THE  FAIR  ;  or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicle of   ^Escendune.      Crown  8vo., 

2S.  6rf. 

ALFGARTHEDANE:  or,the Second  Chro- 
nicle of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS:  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDERNE.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown 
8vo. ,  as.  6d. 

BRIAN  FITX.-COUNT.  A  Story  of  Wal- 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Cr.  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 

Ingelow.  -VERY  YOUNG,  AND  QUITE 
ANOTHER  STORY.  Two  Stories.  By 
JEAN  INGELOW.  Crown  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

Lang. — Works  edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

THE   BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.      With  138 

Illustrations  by   H.  J.   FORD  and  G. 

P.  JACOMB  HOOD.     Crown  8vo.,6.r. 


Lang.— Works  edited  by  ANDREW  LANG 
— continued. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations  by  H,  J.  FORD  and 
LANCELOT  SPEED.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  101 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD  and  L. 
BOGLE.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  104 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With  ico 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD  and 
LANCELOT  SPEED.  Crown  8vo.,  65. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.  With  66 
Illustrations  by  H.  J.  FORD,  Lr<  n.x 
DAVIS,  C.  H.  M.  KERI:,  LANCE- 
LOT SPEED,  and  LOCKHART  ROCI.F. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6.r. 
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Children's  Books — continued. 


Meade.— Works  by  L.  T.  MEADE. 
DADDY'S     BOY.      Illustrated.      Crown 

8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Stevenson. — A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
Small  fcp.  8vo. ,  51. 


Molesworth. — Works  by  Mrs.  MOLES- 
WORTH. 

SILVERTHORNS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,  5*. 

THE  PALACE  IK  THE  GARDEN.     Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.,  y. 

NEIGHBOURS.  Illus.  Crown  8vo.,  vs.  6d. 


Longmans'  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  25.  6d.  each 

ATELIER    (THE)    Du    LYS  :   or   an  Art 
Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Tale    of 


MADEMOISELLE    MORI  : 
Modern  Rome. 

THAT  CHILD.  Illustrated  by  GORDON 
BROWNE. 

UNDER  A  CLOUD. 

THE  FIDDLER  OF  LUGAU.  With  Illus- 
trations by  W.  RALSTON. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  J.  STANILAND. 

HESTER'S  VENTURE. 

IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany. 

THE  YOUNGER  SISTER. 


ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  COMYN. 

THE  THIRD  Miss  ST.  QUENTIN.     By 
Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SPRING  MORNING,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH.     Illustrated 
NEIGHBOURS.    By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Illustrated. 

VERY  YOUNG  ;  and  QUITE  ANOTHER 
STORY.  Two  Stories.  By  JEAN  INGE- 
LOW. 

KEITH  DERAMORE.  By  the  Author  oi 
'  Miss  Molly '. 

SIDNEY.    By  MARGARET  DELANO. 

LAST  WORDS  TO  GIRLS  ON  LIFE  \i 
SCHOOL  AND  AFTER  SCHOOL.  Bi 
Mrs.  W.  GREY. 


The  Silver 

CROWN  8vo.     y.  6d. 

Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 
With  71  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the '  Sun- 
beam '.  With  66  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations. 3J.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  46  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Dougall's    (L.)  Beggars   All;    a  Novel. 


Library. 

EACH  VOLUME. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke :  a  Tal< 

of  Monmouth's  Rebellion,     y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  th< 

.  Polestar,  and  other  Tales.     35.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    4  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  ( J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch.    3*.  6d 
Froude's    (J.    A.)   Thomas    Carlyle:    z 

History  of  his  Life. 

I79S"I^3S-     2  v°ls-     7s- 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     7-r. 

Froude's  ( J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun^ 
boy :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Las 
Century.  3^.  6d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defea, 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols 
y.  6d.  each. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  o 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  35.  6d. 
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The  Silver  Library — contuuttd. 

Haggard's  (H.   R.)  She :  A  History  of 

. \il\t-nturi'.     32  Illustrations.     y.6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)    Allan    Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.    R.)    Colonel    Quarltch, 

V.C.  :   a  Tale  of  Country  Life.     y. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Full-page  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes. 
With  51  Illustrations.  3-r.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.  3.?.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 
With  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will. 
With  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations, y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.  With  27  Illustrations, 
y.  6J. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories,  y.  6</. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular 
Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  y.  6d. 
each. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Place*.  80  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Jcfferiee'  (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart: 
My  Autobiography.  With  Portrait 
y.6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.  With  Portrait.  3^.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17 
Illustrations  by  J.  CHARLTON  and  H. 
TUNALY.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 
With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  y.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the 
'  Alerte' :  the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for 
Tn-a^ure  on  the  Desert  Island  of 
Trinidad.  With  2  Maps  and  23 
Illustrations.  3.?.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  3.?.  6d. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.  J.) 
B.C.  1887,  A  Ramble  in  British 
Columbia.  With  Maps  and  75  Illustra- 
tions. 35.  6d. 


Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  With  Portrait  and 
Illuitrations.  y.  6d. 

Macleod  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Bank- 
Ing,  y.  6d. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  3.5.  6d. 

Max  Muller's  (F.)  India,  what  can  it 
teach  us  ?  y.  6d. 

Max  Mailer's  (F.)  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.  3^.  6</. 

Mcrivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.  35.  6</.  ea. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    3^.  6d. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.    35.  6d. 

Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures.  35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Metors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firma- 
ment. 3.r.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.  35.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth,  y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.  3*.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.  3.$.  6d. 

Pro9tor's  ( R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.    y.  6</. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World  and  his  Pilgrim- 
age. With  Frontispiece  by  DANTE 
GABRIEL  ROSSETTI.  y.  6d. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians,  y.  6d. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  160  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

8tevenson(RobertLouis)andOsbourne's 
(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box.  y.  6d. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf:  a  Romance.  3.?.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 
With  33  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 
With  60  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors,  n 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. 


Acton. — MODERN  COOKERY.  By  ELIZA 
ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4^.  6d. 

Bull.— Works  by  THOMAS  BULL,  M.D. 
HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  THE 

PERIOD  OF  PREGNANCY.    Fcp.  8vo., 

is.  6d. 
THE   MATERNAL    MANAGEMENT  OF 

CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

De  Sails. — Works  by  Mrs.  DE  SALIS. 
CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  X  LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
DOGS  :  a  Manual  for  Amateurs.     Fcp. 

8vo., 
DRESSED  GAME  AND  POULTRY  A  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
DRESSED  VEGETABLES  A  LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

DRINKS  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.  Suggestions 

and  Descriptions.     Fcp.  8vo.,  ij.  6d. 
NATIONAL  VIANDS.    Fcp.  8vo. 

[///  the  Press. 
NEW-LAID  EGGS  :  Hints  for  Amateur 

Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  8vo.,  TS.  6d. 
OYSTEKS  X  LA  MODE.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 


De  Sails.— Works  by  Mrs.  DE  SAI 
continued. 
PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY  A  LA  M 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
SAVOURIES  X  LA  MODE.     Fcp.   ! 

is.  6d. 
SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  X  LA  Mi 

Fcp.  8vo.,  ij.  6d. 
SWEETS  AND  SUPPER   DISHES  X 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
TEMPTING    DISHES    FOR    SMALL 

COMES.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
WRINKLES  AND  NOTIONS  FOR  E\ 

HOUSEHOLD.    Cr.  8vo. ,  i s.  6d. 
Lear.— MAIGRE  COOKERY.    By  H 

SIDNEY  LEAR.  i6mo.,  ss. 
Poole.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIABI 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE.  ^ 
Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  2. 
"Walker.— A  HANDBOOK  FOR  MOTH 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on 
Management  of  their  Health  di 
Pregnancy  p.nd  Confinement,  tog< 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Ca 
Infants.  By  JANK  H.WALKER, L.R. 
and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Br 
Cr.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

West. — THE  MOTHER'S  MANUAI 
CHILDREN'S  DISEASES.  By  CHA 
WEST,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Allingham. — VARIETIES    IN    PROSE. 

By  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM.  3  vols.   Cr. 

8vo,   i8s.     (Vols.  i  and  2,  Rambles,  by 

PATRICIUS  WALKER.      Vol.    3,   Irish 

Sketches,  etc.) 
Armstrong. — ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES. 

By  EDMUND   J.    ARMSTRONG.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  55. 
Bagehot. — LITERARY    STUDIES.      By 

WALTER  BAGEHOT.    2  vols.    8vo.,285. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS  MYTHS  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S. 
BARING-GOULD.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

B  a ttye.  — PICTURES  IN  PROSE  OF 
NATURE,  WILD  SPORT,  AND  HUMBLE 
LIFE.  By  AUBYN  TREVOR  BATTYE, 
B.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES,  AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B. ,  LL.D. 
With  a  biographical  Preface  by  Prof. 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 


Boyd  ('A.  K.  H.  B.').— Works 
A.  K.  H.  BOYD,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
And  see  MISCELLANEOUS    THE( 
GICAL  WORKS,  p.  24. 

AUTUMN  HOLIDAYS  OF  A   Cou? 

PARSON.     Crown  8vo. ,  $s.  6d. 
COMMONPLACE  PHILOSOPHER.    C 

8vo. ,  3-r.  6d. 
CRITICAL    ESSAYS    OF    A    Com 

PARSON.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
EAST   COAST  DAYS  AND  MEMOI 

Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
LANDSCAPES,  CHURCHES  AND  M 

LITIES.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
LEISURE  HOURS  IN   TOWN.     C 

8vo. ,  y.  bd. 

LESSONSOFMlDDLEAGE.  Cr.SvO.,^ 

OUR  LITTLE  LIFE.     Two  Series. 

8vo. ,  y.  6d.  each. 
OUR  HOMELY  COMEDY:  ANDTRAC; 

Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PAK 

Three  Series.     Cr.  8vo.,  3.?.  6d.  t 

Also  First  Series.  Popular  FA.  8\  o 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical 


Sutler.— Works  by  SAMUEL  BUTLER 
A  HON.     Cr.  8vo.,  v. 
KAIK  HAVEN.    A  Work  in  Defenc 

of  the    Miraculous    Element    in    ou 

Lord's  Ministry.     Cr.  8vo.,  js.  6d 
LIFE  AND  HABIT.      An  Essay  after  a 

Compieter   View  of  Evolution.      Cr 

8vo.,  ys.  dd 
Ev<  >LUTION,  OLD  AND  NEW.    Cr.  8vo. 

los.  6d. 
ALPS  AND  SANCTUARIES  OF  PIEDMONT 

AND  CANTON  TICINO.     Illustrated 

Pott  410.,  ios.6d. 
LUCK,  OR  CUNNING,   AS  THE  MAIN 

MEANS  OF  ORGANIC  MODIFICATION  ? 

C'r.  8vo.,  -js.  6d. 
Ex   VOTO.     An  Account  of  the   Sacro 

Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 

Sesia.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 


rancis.— JUNIUS  REVEALED     By  his 

surviving  Grandson,  H.    R.    FRANCIS 

M.A. ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College 

Cambridge.     8vo.,  6s. 

odgson.  —  OUTCAST    ESSAYS    AND 

**RSE  TRANSLATIONS.     By  H.  SHAD- 

•VORTH   HODGSON.  Crown  8vo.,  8s  6d 

ullah.— Works  by  J.  HULLAH,  LL.D. 

-OURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  MODERN  Music.  8vo.,  8s.  6d 

BOURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  TRANSI- 
TION PERIOD  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY 
8vo.,  IO.T.  €>d. 

fferies.— Works  by  R.  JEFFERIES. 
IELD  AND  HEDGEROW  :  last  Essays 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  y  6d  ' 
HE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART:  With 
Portrait  and  New  Preface  by  C  T 
LONGMAN.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d 

ED  DEER.    With  17  Illustrations.    Cr 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

HE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d 

/pou  MAGIC.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

inson.— THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL- 
1  realise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 

otters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  JOHN- 
N,  Patent  Agents,  &c.  8vo.,  ior.  6d. 

1S'~ W'orks  by  ANDREW  LANG 

CTTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS.     Fcp 

8vo. ,  2s.  (,d.  net. 

:TTERS  ON  LITERATURE.    Fcp.  8vo 

2s.  6d.  net. 

JpKs    AND     BOOKMEN.       With  io 

Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d  net 
•  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d.  net  ' 
LANE   AND    COMMON   SENSE 

*cp.  8vo.,  dr.  6d.  net. 


Leonard.— THE  CAMKI.  :  its  Uses  and 
Management.    By  Major  ARTHUK  GLYN 
LEONARD.    Royal  8vo.,  au.  net. 
JKLacfarren.— LECTURES  ON  HARMONY 
By  Sir  GEO.  A.  MACFARREN.  8vo    i2r 
Max   Miiller.— Works    by    F    'M\\ 
MULLER.  INDIA:  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH 
US?     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP 
New  Edition  in  4  Vols.   Vol.  I..  R,-ccnt 
Essays  and  Addresses.     Crown  8vo 
6s.  6d.  net.  (Ready). 
In  Preparation— Vo\.  II.,  Biographical 
Essays ;  Vol.  III. ,  Essays  on  Language 
and  Literature;  Vol.  IV..  Essays  on 
the  Sciences  of  Language,  of  Thought, 
and  of  Mythology. 

Mendelssohn.— THE     LETTERS     OK 
FELIX  MENDELSSOHN.     Translated  by 
Lady  WALLACE.   2  vols.   Cr.  8vo.,  io/ 
Milner.— Works  by  GEORGE  MILNE K  ' 
COUNTRY  PLEASURES  :  the  Chronicle  of 
a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     Cr.  8vo. , 

STUDIES  OF  NATURE  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  ARRAN.      With   Illustrations  by 
W.  NOEL  JOHNSON.   i6mo.,6r.6rf  net 
Perring.-HARD  KNOTS  IN  SHAKES- 
PEARE.   By  Sir  PHILIP  PERRING,  Bart 
8vo.  -JS.  6d. 

Proctor.- Works  by  R.  A.  PROCTOR 
STRENGTH  AND  HAPPINESS.    With  9 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  « 
STRENGTH:    How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Row- 
ing and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 
Waist.     With9Illus.     Cr.  8vo,  2S 
-Richardson.— NATIONAL     HEAI  TH 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chad  wick,     K.C.B.       By  Sir    B     W 
RICHARDSON,  M.D.     Cr.  8vo.,  4*  6d  ' 
Bossetti.— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTF  •  be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his    World,    and   his   Pilgrimage.      Bv 
MARIA   FRANCESCA    ROSSETTI.     Cr 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Southey — CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
CAROLINE  BOWLES.  By  R.  SOUTHEY 
Edited  by  E.  DOWDEN.  8vo.,  14^ 

Wallaschek — PRIMITIVE  Music  :  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Music,  Songs,  Instruments, 
Dances,  and  Pantomimes  of  Savage 
£?.c!;s-  Bv  RICHARD  WALLASCHEK 
With  Musical  Examples.  8vo. ,  iaj.  6d. 

West.— WILLS,  AND  How  NOT  TO 
MAKE  THEM.  With  a  Selection  of 
Leading  Cases.  By  B.  B.  WEST.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  zs.  ftd. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

1  For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  Co.'S 
Special  Catalogues. 


Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  BOYD,  D.D., 

First  Minister  of  St.  Andrews,  author  of 

'  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,'  &c. 

COUNCIL  AND  COMFORT  FROM  A  CITY 
PULPIT.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  IN  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH  OF  A  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY 
CITY.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

CHANGED  ASPECTS  OF  UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

GRAVER  THOUGHTS  OF  A  COUNTRY 
PARSON.  Three  Series.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d.  each. 

PRESENT  DAYTHOUGHTS.  Crown 8vo., 
y.  6d. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS.     Cr.  8vo. ,  3.?.  6d. 

•To  MEET  THE  'DAY'  through  the 
Christian  Year  ;  being  a  Text  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  an  Original  Meditation  and 
a  Short  Selection  in  Verse  for  Every 
Day.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6d. 

De   La   Saussaye.— A  MANUAL  OF 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.     By  Prof. 
CHANTEPIE  DE  LA  SAUSSAYE.     Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  COLYER  FERGUSSON  (nie 
MAX  MULLER).     Crown  8vo..  izr.  6d. 
Kaliscll. — Works  by  M.  M.  KALISCH, 
BIBLE  STUDIES.      Part   I.     The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  8vo. ,  los.  6d.  Part 
II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.    8vo. ,  los.  6d. 
COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  : 
with    a     new    Translation.      Vol.    I, 
Genesis.  8vo.,  i8s.   Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  izs.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
i$s.      Or    adapted    for    the   General 
Reader,  izs.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part 

I.  15^.     Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.   8s.    Vol.  IV.    Leviticus,  Part 

II.  15^.     Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.     8s. 

Martineau. — Works  by  JAMES  MAR- 
TINEAU,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
HOURS    OF    THOUGHT    ON    SACRED 
THINGS.     Two  Volumes  of  Sermons. 
Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CHRISTIAN 

LIFE.     Discourses.     Cr.  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

THE  SEAT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

8vo. ,  145. 

ESSAYS,  REVIEWS,  AND  ADDRESSES.   4 
Vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  -js.  6d.  each. 
I.   Personal  ;  Political. 
II.  Ecclesiastical ;   Historical. 

III.  Theological;  Philosophical. 

IV.  Academical ;  Religious 
HOME  PRAYERS,  with  Two  Services  for 

Public  Worship.     Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 


Macdonald.— Works  by  GEORGE  MAC- 
DONALD,  LL.D. 

UNSPOKEN  SERMONS.  Three  Series. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD.  Crowr 
8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE,  IN  THE  FUK.M  OE 
THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  SOUL  :  Poems 
1 8  mo. ,  6s. 
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Max    Miiller.— Works 

MULLER. 

HIBBERT  LECTURES  ON  THE  ORIGIN 
AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION,  as  illus 
trated  by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  8vo. ,  75.  6d. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  o* 
RELIGION  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  al 
the  Royal  Institution.  Cr.  8vo.  ,3.?.  6d. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifforcl 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo., 
i  os.  6d. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifforc 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Cr.  8vo.; 
ioj.  6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION.  TheGif 
ford  Lectures,  delivered  before  th( 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr, 
8vo.,  i o.r.  6d. 

THEOSOPHY  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RELI- 
GION. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  theUniversityofGlasgowiniSga 
Cr.  8vo. ,  IQS.  6d. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANT^ 
PHILOSOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.  8vo. ,  y. 

Scholler. — A  CHAPTER  OF  CHURCH 
HISTORY  FROM  SOUTH  GERMANY  :  being 
Passages  from  the  Life  of  Johann  Evan- 
gelist Georg  Lutz,  formerly  Parish  Pricsl 
and  Dean  in  Oberroth,  Bavaria,  iiy  L 
W.  SCHOLLER.  Translated  from'  tht 
German  by  W.  WALLIS.  Crown  8vo., 
y.  6d. 

SUPERNATURAL     RELIGION  :     ar 
Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.    3  vols.     8vo. ,  365. 
REPLY  (  A)TO  DR.  LIGHTFOOT'S  ESSAYS 
By  the  Author  of  '  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion '.     8vo. ,  6s. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST:  PETER: 
a  Study.  By  the  Author  of  '  Super- 
natural Religion  '.  8vo. ,  6s. 
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